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The soft, pure and 
fine complexion of 
youth: is not so difh- 
cult to retain as is 
often imagined. The 
reason why many 
people lose it so soon 
is that they do not ex- 
ercise sufficient care 
in avoiding common 
impure soaps, which 
destroy the fresh nat- 
ural tint and _loveli- 
ness of skin texture 
that constitute so great a personal charm. 


Pears’ Soap 


protects, preserves and improves that tint and loveliness by 
sheer force of an unequalled emollient power and an absolute 
purity. Every particle of Pears comes into the service of 
beauty. It is sweet and wholesome and healthy, and, at the 
same time it is the most economical of toilet soaps, pos- 
sessing double the lasting qualities of ordinary soaps. 
The skin is always kept in a soft, dainty 
natural condition by Pears while it brings 
the complexion to its highest perfection. 
The Great English Complexion Soap 

















































“All rights secured” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS* OTTO OF ROSE !S THE BEST 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


TIFFANY & CO. ARE 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
DEALERS IN RARE ORIENTAL PEARLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE AND STATIONERY 
IMPORTERS OF ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 
INCLUDING CLOCKS BRONZES 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
IS EVER AVAILABLE TO OUT-OF-TOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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“As exhilarating as a breeze 
from the pine-covered forest.’ 







FTER an unusually trying day—when 
‘“*head-tired’’—a shampoo with Packer’s 
Tar Soap seems to put new life in one. It contains 
exactly the cleansing and refreshing ingredients which your 
tired scalp tissues need. 
Let your scalp and hair revel in its rich, creamy lather. 
Rub it in well. 
You will be delighted with the general feeling of fitness 
and sense of renewed vigor and thorough cleanliness that 
follows every shampoo with 


Packer's (cs Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines.) 








Two easy ways of getting acquainted: — 

(1) Send 10c for a sample half-cake—or a sample 
bottle of Packer’s Tar Soap. 

(2) Ask us to send free, our manual, ‘*The Hair and 

Scalp—Their Modern Care and Treatment.”’ 

THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO 

Suite 87H, 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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IN “MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH” 
LICE HEGAN RICE created one of those 
characters which win a world-wide love. 


OW she has created in “The Honorable 
Percival” a character which wins a world- 
wide laugh. 
ERCY” is introduced in this issue. Don’t 
miss the first instalment of 


“A BLIGHTED BEING” 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


The Highest Wallace Irwin 
An amazing and unforgetiable story by the man who wrote “ You 
Can’t Get Away from Y cur Grandfather” and “ The Grouch”’ . . . ae se eg? 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


His Day Off Henry Kitchell Webster 
Beginning a group of short stories by anew MCCLURE writer— 
stories of the American girl in all her changing moods and im- 
personations 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY DALTON STEVENS 


~The Radium Robbers 


The story of Fanny Gordon's most dangerous adventure, her duel 
with the prince of Paris thieves — Arséne Lupin. Touched with 
an imaginative quality thal lifts it above mere effective story-telling, 
it is published by MCCLURE'S as The Story of the Month . 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


~ 
I a) 5. 9 a5 on Kaeo bee .Coningsby Dawson 
The second story in this series ,““Other Men’s Wives,” each of 


which deals with some hidden domestic drama yd ey 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE FP. UNDERWOOD 
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Mellin’s Food 
Children 


On Mellin’s Food prepared with 
milk, as directed, your baby will fill 
out, color will come into his cheeks 
and brightness into his eyes. Mellin’s 
Food softens the curd, thus making 
the milk more digestible, and adds 
just the elements necessary to make 
a properly balanced diet. 

A quantity of Mellin’s Food sufficient for 
trial sent free of all expense to you. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 




















Use the Mellin’s Food Method of Milk nD 
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In the War Room Cleveland Moffett 


No country in Europe can show such coast defenses, such consum- 
mate preparedness against an attacking fleet, as ours. Every emer- 
gency, every crisis within human calculation, has been worked out in 
the great “War Room” at Fortress Monroe. MCCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE has been able to secure some remarkable facts about this 
War Room from General Weaver, Chief of the United States Coast 
Artillery — the man who guards our thousands of miles of coast-line 


~ Wild Honey 


Concluding thé adventures of Vivienne Carlton, the young Eng- 
lish girl who was lost on the terrible African veldt 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAVID ROBINSON 


~The Honorable Percival Alice Hegan Rice 


THE STORY OF A BLIGHTED BEING; by the world-famous 
author of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Paich’ j 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


~The Last Christian George Kibbe Turner 


In the last generation there has been a great breaking down of the 
discipline of the Christian Church. Its authority has been doubted, 
questioned, denied, attacked as never before. This novel deals 
with this great, half-unconscious revolt, and is the story of a man’s 
religious struggles and experiences . . 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. G RAHAM COOTES~ 


A $100,000 Autocrat Edward Mott Woolley 


The story of the man who has solved New York's transportation 
problem, the greatest traction problem in the world. Theodore P. 
Shonts is one of the few men in this country who are earning 
$100,000 salaries. How and why he earns it is told in this 
article. . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILFRED J. JONES 


The Disease of Fear and Its Cure Burton J. Hendrick 


There is a strange nervous disorder which manifests itself in habit- 
ual forms of fear. Thousands of people su ffer from this malady — 
from obsessions of dread and indecision which make their whole 
existence one of misery. They are not insane — their state of 
mind arises from no physical cause; nevertheless their suffer- 
ing is as real as that of a tubercular patient. What causes this 
sickness of the mind,and how it may be cured, is told by the author 
of “ Shockless Operations” .. . a 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEXANDER POPINI 


Books of the Day Jeannette L. Gilder 
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‘The man I was with stopped in 
front of Lord & Taylor’s display 
windows, and what he said about 
those windows and that beautiful 
store is just as applicable to the adver- 


tising pages in McClure’s Magazine. 


It’s the old, old story of only 
dependable merchandise and fair, 
square business dealings—that means 
so much to you and to me. 


‘The fact that only dependable 
advertisers are admitted to these 
pages, adds interest and attention 
value to every page. 


For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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WINTON SIX Model 21—Now Ready 





A New Beauty for 1915 


With Distinctive Individuality for You Personally 


HE rare beauty of this car challenges admiration. Best of all, we give 

your personal car a special individuality to meet your own good taste 
and to distinguish your car from every other owner’s car. But that’s a matter 
we prefer to take up with you personally. 

All the sterling features of Winton construction are retained in Model 21. The enlarged 
radiator and bonnet blend into a pleasing unit with the new body, which is of singu- 
larly attractive design. The raised stream-line panel has been seen heretofore on limousines 
only. Doors are wider and swing on concealed hinges. No outside handles. Seats are 
roomier. The cowl board arrangement is new. A tonneau light is provided. Springs are 
always automatically oiled by Dann cushion inserts. Wheel base 136 inches (on four-pas- 
senger and runabout cars, 130 inches). Especial provision has been made for the most 
satisfying comfort. 

Note the Equipment: 

Electric starter, or Air starter. You may have First-grade Warner speedometer. 

your choice withoat extra charge. Improved tire carriers at rear. 
Complete electric lighting system. Demountable rims. 
One-man top of finest mohair; has easily Tires—37 x 5-inch, all around. 

handled curtains. Power-driven tire pump. 
New-design rain-vision glass front. Full set of tools. 
Klaxon electric horn, concealed under bonnet. The price of the five-passenger car is 


Waltham eight-day clock, with highest-grade $3250 fully equipped, and— 
watch movement. You may write your own guarantee. 


Write for 1915 catalog; now ready. Ask us about the exclusive feature 
of individuality for your own car. 


The Winton Motor Car Company, 104 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Direct Factory Branch Houses in 20 Leading Automobile Centers. 
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Guide to the “Marketplace of the World” 








Automobiles, Motor Boats and 

Accessories PAGE 
Bowser, 8. F., & Co., Inc. 165 
Edwards Mfg. Co 204 
Evinrude Motor Company 181 
Gray Motor Co 174 
King Motor Car Co 160 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 168 
Mullins, W. H., Boat Co 194 
Murphy Varnish Co. 177 
Smalley-General Co 202 
Sweet Mfg. Co. 204 
Waterman Marine Motor 204 
Winton Motor CarCompany .. ‘ 7 


Banking and Financial 


Lander, E. J., & Co 200 
Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank 200 
Straus, 8. W., & Co 207 


Building and Construction 


Barrett Mfg. Co. oes 157 
Cabot, Samuel, Co., Shingle Stains 178 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 163 
Lewis Mfg. Co. 178 
Murphy Varnish Co. 177 
Tarvia . , 210 
Truscon Laboratories, The 201 
Cameras and Optical Goods 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 168 
Eastman Kodak Co. 173-184 
Folmer & Schwing 193 
Gennett, G. : , : 186 
Goerz, C. P., Amer. Opt. Co. 203 
Rochester Optical Co. 209 
Cigars and Tobacco 
Lucky Strike 155 
Murad Cigarettes 194 
Piper Heidsieck 167 
Educational 
American Schools’ Ass'n , . 
Brooks Classical School... 34 
Bryant School for Stammerers 180 
Chicago Corres. School 200 
Dickson School of Memory . 34 
Home Corres. School ‘ : , » 28 
Illinois College of Photography 33 
International Corres. School 205 
Language-Phone Method — 
National Press Ass'n . 178 


Educational—Continued 


PAGE | 
National Salesman Training Ass'n . 203 | 
Page-DavisCo. . . ;. ~~ 
Schoolof Applied Art. . . . . 34) 
Residential 
Co-Educational Schools . 30-31 
Foreign Schools . ... 33 


Schools for Boys 20-2 1-—22-—23-24-25- 


26-—27-—28-29-—30-31-34 

Schools for Girls 10-11-12-13-14-15- | 
16—17-—18--19-20 
Special Schools 32-33 


Food Products 


American Jersey Cattle Club 161 
American Sugar Refining Co. 18! 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co. 183 
Campbell Soup Company 145 
Cream of Wheat Co. 216 
Mellin's Food Co. » "6 at oe 4 
National Biscuit Co. 164 
Post Toasties . 149 
Rose's Lime Juice 161 


Shredded Wheat Co. 3rd Cover 


For the Home 


Bon Ami 151 
Majestic Company 203 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 153 | 


Heating and Lighting System 


Gaumer, John L., Co. 172 
General Electric Co. 189 
Insurance 
Travelers Insurance Co. a oe 9 
Jewelry and Silverware 
Loftis Bros 196 


Tiffany & Company... . . 1 


Miscellaneous 
Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co. 152 
Associated Motion Picture Schools . 178 
Barnes, W. F. & John, Co. 204 
Burlington Basket Co. 186 
Evans, Victor J., & Co., 180 
Munn & Co. 194 
Novelty Cutlery Co. 203 
Owen, Richard B. 200 
Philo Burt Mfg. Co 194 
Randolph & Co. 180 
Siggers, E. G. 180 


Miscellaneous— Continued 


PAGE 

U. 8. Envelope Co. 172 
Walter, Dr. Jeanne 194 

Musical Instruments 
Emerson Piano Co. 180 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 146-147 
Office Equipment 
American Writing Machine Co. 203 
Dixon, Joseph, Co. 197 
0. K. Mfg. Co. 202 
Parker Pen Co. 178 
Typewriter Emporium 199 
Publishers 
| Atlas PublishingCo. . . 199 
Int'nat'l Bible House . 194 
Leslie's Weekly 214-215 
Munsey's Magazine 190 
Puritan Publishing Co. 180 
Thompson Publishing Co. . 191 
Sporting Goods 
Close-To-Nature Co. 181 
Likly, Henry,&Co.. . 169 
Mead Cycle Co. ‘ 202 
Parkhurst, J. F., & Son Co, 197 
Toilet Articles 
Fairbank, N. K., Co. . 170 
Hubert, Prof.J. . . . . 186 
Ivory Soap ik % el os, ee 
Lablache Face Powder . . 191 
Lehn & Fink ° 158 
Mulhens & Kropfm ... 175 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 7 175 
Packer’sTarSoap .... . 2 
Pear's Soap. » LA a 2nd cover 
Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 154 
Williams, J. B., Company 4th cover 
Travel 

Bowring & Company 202 
Canada Steamship Lines 200 
Clark, Frank C. 204 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. 166 


Where-to-Go Bureau . 198-199 


Wearing Apparel 


159 
201 


B. V. D. Company 
Frost, George, Co. 
Stein, A., & Company 
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OU NEED accident insurang¢e the year ’round. Accidents 
are most numerous in the vacation period because you 
are most actively 
Traveling by Land and Water, 
Automobiling, Living in Hotels, 
Driving, Boating, Fishing, Hunt- 
ing, Golfing, etc. 
In 1913, The Travelers Insurance Company paid for Travel 
and Vacation accidents $810,668.00. 

When Less than Seven Cents a Day will secure an accident 
policy paying from $5,000 to $15,000 for death and dismember- 
ment and $25 to $50 a week for total disability, you cannot 
afford to be without an accident policy protecting you and your 
family every day in the year from every kind of accident. 

Ten per cent. of all deaths are due to accident, and one in 
every eight policyhelders i is injured each year. 

It may be your turn soon. 


MORAL : arere in The TRAVELERS 
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The Travelers Insurance Co., * ‘Hartford, Conn. McClure H Tear off 


Please send particulars regarding Accident Insurance. My name, address, occupation and date of birth are below: 
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will be ad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 

















ARKANSAS, CALIFORNIA, CONNECTICUT AND WASHINGTON, D. C., SCHOOLS 


} District of Co-tumsBra, Washington 


; Hom md day school for gir's 
Belcourt Seminary Unexcelled teastion. Caume t ! 













ARKANSAS, Eureka Springs, Dept. N 






























sc rv. ing to diploma, college preparatory, and special courses. Certificate 
Cre ent College and Conse atory ‘ admits to college. Exceptional opportunities in Music, Art, |. 
For Young Women. On top of the Ozarks. Accredited Junior pression, and Languages. Social and educational advantages of 
College. Preparatory and College Courses. Certificate privileges Capital. Outdoor sports. Address Mes. M. B. Somervett, Prir " 
——-_—— r 








Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science $300,000 fireproof build- 
ing. Rooms with private bath Elevator Unexcelled for health- 
fulness. Outdoor life. Horseback riding. Limited to 80 pupils. 
Address 

Crescent COLLEGE 


Bristol School 


CatirorntA, Pasadena, Dept. D | 
The Orton School for Girls | For Giris Washington, D. C. 


Has the only really fireproof school building in Wash- 








Outdoor Study all Winter In the most delightful climate. asth | 
year. Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges, Art, Music, Gymna- ington, is the only school with its own yay any pool 
sium, Tennis, Riding. Affiliations —Paris, Berlin and its own gymnasium large enough for indoor regu- 

Anna B. Orton, Principal | lation basketball. Exceptional opportunities for 
physical development. 





The three connected buildings stand in their own park of 
A heme school for three acres on the Heights, in the most healthful and finest 
The Campbell School = residential section of the ‘city. The property is valued at 


Connecticut, Windsor, 





ages 
Beautiful suburban location. C ae preparatory and 
general courses. Special work in Music, Art, Elocu- 


Frepesatery. Academic and two-years’ yt oon 
——- 





tion, Domestic Science Out-of-door sports | Sebolasty work re, Psyc’ vic 
A. H. Campsety, Ph. D., Mrs. A. H. Campsetr, Principals E. Gates, Ph.D., a -D. See yeholog cy. civics by Merri 
Ail advantages of the Capital. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport, 185 West Ave miss As A. BRISTOL, Principal 











KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY 
Conn. Froebel Normal a Sa 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. Board- Drsraicr or Cotumata, Washington. q 
; ing and day school Extensive facilities for thorough work. State A home school, preparatory and D 
certificate $350 covers all expense 16th vear. Booklets. Ad- Che vy Chase Seminary finishing, for young ladies. Lit 
dress Mary C. Mitts, Principal erature, Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of 
eleven acres for outdoor sports. Healthful location in Washington s 


“Suburb Beautiful." Artesian water. 


Connecticut, Norwalk Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Barker, Principals 


Hillside For Girls. Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 
1883. One hour from New York. Certifi- Dr c : Washingtc 
cate to leading colleges. General and special courses. STRICT GP COLUNEBEA, 
Separate school house. Small classes. Outdoor sports. | Fairmont—A Home School for Girls 
Marcarger R. Brenpiincer, A.B., Principal. . 
- m4 - ; Regular and Elective Courses. Advanced Courses for High 
Vena Howr Faances, B.L.. Acsociate School Graduates. Music, Art, Expression. Outdoor sports. 











Connecticut, Waterbury Drstreict of Cotumsia, Washington, 1906 Florida Ave 


Saint Margaret’s School Gunston A School for Girls. Established 1892. P 


paratory and Academic Courses. Two years 





Qollege entrance certificate. General Courses. Household arts and Post-graduate and College work Music, Art and Expressio: 
crafts. goth year. Gymnasium Happy spirit of good fellowship Building specially planned for the school Athletics Mrs. Bevrs 
between teacher and pupil. 60-acre school farm Ley R. Mason, Principal. Muss E. M. CrarK, LL. A., Mrss Ciara 

Mrss Emicy Garpner Munro, A.M., Principal. A. BENTLEY, A.B (Vassar), Aesociates 





Distrraict or Co_umBia, Washington, 2103-09 S Street, N. > 
; ; The Smaliwood-Wilbur School {or 
Washington Seminary Girls. Academic, Special and ©: 
lege Preparatory Courses. Post-graduate courses, offering advan: 
English, Civics, Ethics, Music, Art, Languages. Travel Cla 
Gymnasium. Tennis 
Mrs. G. T. Smattwoop, Mrs. We. A. Wi-eur, Principals — 


Connecticut, Bridgeport, oso Lafayette St 


The Fannie A. Smith Froebe! Kindergarten 
and Training School We have found the demand for 


our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year course. For catalogue address 
Fawnte A. Samira, Principal 








An Ideal School for Girls and Young Women 
Located in a charming park of ten acres. Surrounded by 
and within easy reach of the many and varied educa- 
tional institutions for which Washington is famed. 
Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined asso- 
ciations; social advantages wholesome. Pr: tory, 
Certificate and College Courses. Music. Art, Elocution 
and Domestic Science. Literature on request. Address 
F. MENEFEE., President, Washington, D.C. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
Now is a good time to take up the school question for your girl 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., GEORGIA AND ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 





For Girls 
Washington, 


. . 


(Suburbs) 


A Junior College with Preparatory Department and two years of 
o_o work. Rational courses of great range. Opportunities 
for social 
The sc noo! life of the era 
Specialists in 





and ¢ 
Breparation for the the real | life of the 





attractive 
features of 
the large and 
the small school 


Arts and Crafis, Secretarial branches, Library Methods, 

Business Law. ern Gymnasium—indoor and open-air sports. 
Bowling, Swimming, Riding. Democracy of life and consideration 
for the indiyidual. Descriptive illustrated volume, mailed to 
parents interested in the choice of a school for their daughters. 


poten the REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, Box 152, Forest Clen, Maryland. 
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SEMINAR 


For Young Women 
Located in the finest residential section of the National Capital, 
overlooking Dupont Circle Delightful school life combined with 
Washington advantages. Two years’ course for High School 
Graduates. General and § —— Courses. ment of 
Domestic Science. Music, Elocution, $600 upwards. Modern 
Languages. Outdoor sports. Sight-seeing each week. 


EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Prin., 1601 Connecticut Ave., Washington. D.C. , 











WESLEYAN 


COLLEGE 


This historic college for women is the oldest in 
he United States and one of the most reputable in 
the world. Thorough and extensive courses in Liter- 
ture, Languages, Sciences, Arts and Music under 
are of thoroughly competent instructors. Home 
nfluence and student government. Athletics and 
ocial features. Terms more than reasonable. Catalog 
nd information on request. 


C. R. JENKINS, President 


Dept. B, MACON, GA. 








Illinois Woman's College 


A Standard College 


Offers full 








preparatory courses with 
certificates and degrees Beautiful and healthful 
surroundings. Home environment and associa- 
tions, with everything tending to the development 
of ideal, capable young women. A Christian col- 
lege fully equipped for thorough teaching Care 
devoted to health and Physical Culture 

Experienced college-bred faculty of strong char- 
acter and highest ideals College accessibly lo- 
cated in the center of the Middle West. Literary 
and Musical atmosphere. Domestic Science, Music, 
Art and Expression. Expenses reasonable. Write 
for catalogue with detailed information. Address 


Woman’s College, Box D, Jacksonville, lil. 


college and 

















Monticello Seminary 


A home schoo! for 


17th, 1914 
and Junior College 


77th year, opens Sept 
young women and girls Preparatory ¢ 
Courses. Domestic Science, Music, Art. Certificates ac- 
cepted by leading colleges. Fine buildings. Well-equipped 
laboratories. Gymnasium Beautiful campus, with 
tennis courts, archery range, basketball and hockey 
fiads. Limited. Enrollment. For catalogue address 


Miss Martina C. Erickson. Principal, Godfrey. Il. 





tNots, Lake Forest, Box 208 

Ferry Hall College preparatory for girls, Junior College 

for young women Certificate accepted by 

t Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, etc. Art, music, expres- 

Swimming pool. Christian school with home 

For further information, write to 
Muss Frances L. HuGues 


sk lomestic science 
ca ind country environment 
rincipal, 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3207 Michigan Bivd 
The Technical Normal School {;ssrvers ‘rainin 


branches only. One and two-year courses in Public School Music 
Drawing, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Physical Education, 
Trained faculty. Graduates assisted to positions. Fall term opene 
Sept. 2nd. Address SUPERINTENDENT. 


A teachers’ training 





Box 33 
For Girls 


inots, Winnetka, 
Girton School urban school 


ind finishing courses Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science 
ical Training. New gymnasium with swimming pool. Certifi 
privileges. Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. Catalogue 
quest. Francis KinG Cooke, Principal 


Ideally located Chicago sub- 
College preparatory, gen 


| 


ILLInots, Chicago, 2044 Michigan Avenue, Box 02. 
Kindergarten and 


National Kindergarten College Primary Training 


for Young Women 2 year Kindergarten Course t year Primary 

Course. Graduate Courses leading to degrees. Resident Dormitory 

on College Grounds, Send for Catalog Address the SECRETARY, 
EvizaBeTu HARRISON, President. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Advice about a school for your ae is freely given by McClure’s 
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ILLINOIS, KENTUCKY, MARYLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 

















with diploma Advanced standing at leading Colleges. 


Massacuusetts, Andover. 


Frances Shimer School “(tices | | Abbot Academy 


and Junior College for Girls and Young Women — pA = i % miles from Bostor 


A Home School. College Department. Two years’ course Address 


Miss Beerna Barey, Princip 


College Preparat 










College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art 
Home Economies with diploma, Ex Secre' 

Course. Rate $400. Academy certificate admits to best 
colleges. Golf, tennis. Gymnasium Beautiful grounds, 


from 16 states. Catalog. Address 
Rev. WILLIAM P. McKEE, Deam Box 608 
mt cis 


ft Massacuusetts, West Newton. 
35 acres. 62nd year opens September 9th. Eight beautiful, 4 
modern brick buildings. 127 miles from Chicago. Pupils The Misses Allen School 


Address as above for circulars 














Arts Building, 
August 













Kentucky, Shelbyville 5 Schosk 
: : An English and Classical School for 
Science Hill School Girls College Preparatory Course 
with certificate privileges at Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, aad other 
colleges. goth year. College-trained teachers. Piano, Violin and 
Voice Instruction Domestic Science, Domestic Art Rate $350. 
Mrs. W_T. Poynter. Principal. 





MARYLAND, Frederick 
(Formerly The Woman's College.) Offers a 
Hood College standard A. B. course. Preparatory depart- 
ment for applicants who have not completed fourteen units Also 
courses in Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Accredited 


course in Pedagogy. Terms $300. Catalogue on request 
Josern H. Arpie, Pd.D., President. 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland 


A College for Women 
Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame, to train the body, 
mind and spirit—to develop true womanhood. Located in a 
beautiful park of 70 acres. Outdoor exercises—rowing, basket- 
ball, nem hockey. Beautiful buildings. Instru ctors ail special- 




















ists ers of national reputation. Courses regular 
and elect! tive, Music and Art. posse. Rome ~ ys 
wee: Sct hooi 


is for younger students. 
Notre Dame of Warviend. Chutes St. ive. um Betimere, td 

















ally hea 


set 





Washington. 500 


’ Lasell Seminary | 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Massachusetts. 10 Miles from Boston 





Home making in all its phases is thoroly 
taught at Lasell. The principles of hygienc 
and sanitation, the science of foods, marketing, 
cooking, the art of entertaining, house furnish- 
ing and management, sewing, dressmaking and 
millinery are studied in a practical way under 
the supervision of competent teachers. 

Regular college preparatory and special courses, 
including art and elocution. Music faculty of 
ten teachers, organ, piano, violin and voice. Ten- 
nis, boating, swimming, riding and other sports 
are encouraged. Beautiful suburban location 
Twenty acres, twelve buildings. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
112 Woodland Road 











mass — Maryland College — i= 


FOR WOMEN Courses of Stas ee i. Sotee 


eet above the Chesapeake, in an exception 
thful and beautiful section. Large campus, with 20 


forest trees, athletic field, shrubbery and gardens. New 
fireproof bnildings, steam, electric lights; private baths 
wis, laboratories, swimming pool, gymnasium, elevator 
The faculty is large and able. Two and three year 
courses for High School graduat Graduate Courses in 


Domest : ; 
home and social life. Non-sectarian. Every attention give: 


to mental, moral and physical improvement. Degrees cor 
ferred. 


Music Hatt GorpoWw Hatt Cenrer Hatt Grace Hatt CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D.D., BoxN, Lutherville, Md. 





20 pianos, new pipe organ. Graduate schools ir 
ic nce, Elocution and Art. Unusually pleasar' 


Illustrated catalogue. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
It is important to choose rightly for your girl—write McClure’s 








MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS _ 





SSS —E_E_ EEE 


BRADFORD “ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
BRADFORD. MASS. 
112th year opens sept. 16th 
_ Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
Valley Extensive grounds and modern equipment 
Certilicate admits to leading colleges. General course of 
five years and two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal. 
_ 


~ HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Norton, Mass. 40 minutes from Boston 


A School for Girls. Extensive grounds and pine groves. Athletic fields for all outdoor sports 
Horseback riding. New dwelling and school building. Intermediate and academic courses 
Languages—native teachers. Music. Domestic arts, including plain sewing, dressmaking, milli- 
nery, embroidery, costume designing, etc. Domestic science, including cooking and serving of 

meals, marketing, food values and the care of the home. Every attention, not only to habits of 
study, but to each girl's health and happiness 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 



































MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 40 Concord Avenue 


The Cambridge School for Girls GIRLS 

Offers Exceptional Opportunities Attractive Dormitory, In- FOR 
spiring Teachers, Splendid Equipment in Every Department. Ten- il 
nis, Basketball and Gymnastics. Address - es B 

Miss Corr. Head Mistress rom Boston 

All studies elective. 

usic counts for diploma. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, The Fenway, 28 Preparatory: fnishing sch 


Miss Chamberlayne’s Advanced Elective Courses 


Home and Day School for Girls. College Preparatory and } oes 


General Courses. : 
CATHERINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE, Principal. | Piano, herp. OTED , Violin, voice 
men. 


with N 
Pipe Organ, Gymnasium 
with swimming pool, 
— Art; Elocution. 
. Exceptional opportunities, 
1ss ‘ with a delightful home life. 
Send for new year book 66 Summit Street 


McClintock’s NEWTON, Mass. 


School for Girls 
A combination_ of city and 














country life. Tennis, riding, 


Arts and Crafts, Music, Na: Hall School 


tive teachers in languages. ‘ ‘ - 
College preparatory, special Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park FOR GIRLS 
and elective courses. Address 38 Minutes from Boston. Thorough preparation for college. Advanced 


MISS MARY LAW McCLINTOCK courses for graduates of high schools. Domestic Science, Handi- 
Principal, Box M | crafts, Music, Art. Large grounds for outdoor sports. Experienced 


| instructors in charge of all athletics. New Gymnasium and Swim- 
4 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. S ; 


| ming Pool. For catalogue address 


MISS OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Norton (30 miles from Boston.) MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road 
For Women. Full four-year course One and two- 
Wheaton College ‘or, Women. Full fouryesr. course | Worcester Domestic Science School (<*xi te; 
ient home-making as well as for the business of lif€ Special and Home-making courses. Trains for teachers of cox Pe ry, sewing, 
year diploma course for high school graduates 17 buildings. matrons, dietitians, housekeepers The only school devoted solely 
100 acres. Catalog to Normal Domestic Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional 
Rev. Samuet V. Corse. D. D., LL. D., President positions, Address Mas. F. A. WeTHEerRED 

(a em 

















> . 4 Half way between Boston and New York. 
The Mac D U ffie School Situation No von tm winds, as ry the pe coast. 
Three houses. Beautiful grounds. 
For Girls Studi General and College Courses. Certificate. 
Springfield Mass H€$ Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Principals: Athletics Gymnasium, basketball, tennis, driving, 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) ponies and riding master, swimming, 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) country excursions. 
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MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK SCHOOLS 





MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 
School for Girls 
Graham Hall yeneral Courses 
dividual instruction. Lower school for younger girls. 
Swimming Horseback riding Three buildings. 
Mrs. A. D. MacLarn, Mass |. L. Lance, Principals. 
Miss S. L. Knapren, Associate Principal. 


College Preparatory and 
Certificate privileges In- 
Outdoor life 





MINNESOTA, Faribault 

St Mary’s Hall A home school for girls, established by 

a Bishop Whipple in 1866. Refined com- 

munity, beautiful, healthful region. Certificate to Vassar, Wellesley, 

Smith and other leading colleges. Mueic, Art, Physical Culture. 

Catalog. Address Rr. Rev. S. C. Evsatst, D.D., LL.D., Rector 
Mrss Carouiwe W. Ee ts, Prin, 





Mrssovurt, Columbia, 680 College Place 
s $ and Conservatory of Music. A Junior 
Christian College Siete Women, Officially standard. 
ized. 64th year. Located in a “city whose business is education.” 
20 college-trained instructors. 5 large buildings. 20-acre campus 
Outdoor sports. Home care For year book write 
Mrs. L. W. St. CLatmr-Moss, President 





Mrssourt, Nevada as 
Accredited. Junior 
Cottey College for Women @ojsist. Junior 
Music, Domestic Science, Art and Expres- 
sion. High standards of work and character. Separate dormitory 
for young girls. Ideal Christian Home. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mas. V. A. C. Srockarp, President and Founder 


=. 


and Elective Courses 





Mrssovurt, St. Louis. 
; ; 54th year. Senior and Junior Col- 
Forest Park University leges and Prep. Certificate admits 
with advanced standing to Eastern and Western Colleges and Univers. 
College of Music, E.R. Kroeger, Director; Stockhoff, Piano; Nord- 
strom-Carter, Voice; Public School Music. Violin, Expression, Art, 
Bible School, Domestic Science. Year, $300. Anna S. Carens, Pres. 





Mirssourt, Mexico, 1203 College Place 


Hardin College and Conservatory Fo" ‘oye« Yo 


College, standardized by University of Missouri. Preparatory 
courses for college or business Domestic Science. Conservatory. 
Music—-erman standards Art and Expression Normal depart- 
ment State certificate jJoun W. Muittt08N, A.M., President. 





Mrssoval, Fayette A} Coltese 6 
unior ior young 
Howard-Payne College wamen, fully accredited with 
the University of Missouri. Three ; ay and out- 
door sports. Three years’ state certificate given to graduates. Do- 
mestic Science, Fine Arts, Music, Art amd Oratory. Board and tui- 
tion for the year, $300. Address H. E. Srout, President. 





DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
a ly good school, combining the best fea- 


Beau- 
pacious oorgames. © 
sium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 
MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR. Principals. 





New York, Bronxville 


Brantwood Hall School for Girls 


28 minutes from New York City. In celebrated Lawrence Park 
Bronxville, N. . Prepares for all colleges. General cours 
Unusual home life. Ideal environment. 





New York, Valhalla. Address Box J. A 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute 4," So 


from New York, with separate departments for both sexes under | 4 
years, in care of Home Mother, 43rd year. New buildings, 70 
acres, 500 ft. altitude; $300 to $375. Primary, Preparatory, Cor 
mercial, Manual Training, Domestic Science and Music Dept 


—-Gien Eden 


ON THE HUDSON 

In the Hi Poughkeepsie, WN. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. Academic, Finishing 
and two-year Collegiate courses. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Social training. 
Limited membership. Noentrance examinations. 
2 hours from New York City. 3 buildings, 12 
acres; full view of river onl mountains. 
FREDERIC M. TOWNSEND, Ph. D.. Director 














ew Jeasey, Ora 
Miss Beard’s S School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College prepara- 
tory and special courses Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Sapervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illustrated cat- 
alegue on request. Address Miss Lucie C. Bearp 


New York, Scarsdale. 


Heathcote Hall 

The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Gitls. A country 
school with all the advantages of the metropolis. Faculty of six 
teen instructors. Superior unities for Music and Drawin; 
Healthful outdoor life. 40 minutes from Grand Central Station 





A remarkably equipped 
medium-priced school 
169 acres in + — a. ath- 
letic Deld and farm. Beau- 
tiful modern  bulidings, 


entenary 
ollegiate 


gymnasium and swimming 
nsti ute pool. College preparatory; 


For Girls certificate privilege. Spe- 
cial courses, including Home 
Economics, Art, and Expression. Conservatory advantages 
in Music; pipe organ, 25 pianos. Two years’ course in 
college subjects for high school graduates. Catalog. 
JONATHAN M. MERKER, Ph. D., D.D., Principal 
Bex M, Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Catalogue and views. 
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The girls’ schools advertised in McClure’s are good schools 
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NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA AND OHIO SCHOOLS 











Miss C. E. Mason’s “235° 


For Girls and Young Women 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Only 40 minutes from New York City. Upper School 
for girls 13 to 25. Lower School 7 to 13. Certif- 
ieate adsuaits to leading colleges. College 
Preparatory, Graduating and Special 
Courses in Art, Music, Flocution, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Science, Nature 
Study, Handicraftsand DomesticScience 
European ciass for travel and study. 
4 thoroughly modern school with one 
teacher to three pupils, and offering 


courses almost as varied and broad as many of the best colleges. 
The buildings, five in number, are large and modern. Located in 
the midst of a beautiful tract of fourteen acres of grove and lawn, 
on one of the most magnificent heights along the Hudson, with a 
thirty-mile view of the river While practically a country school 
the location gives all New York City advantages. ‘ 


For catalogue address 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., 
Lock Box 


— 


- her) 





ee 














New York, Binghamton. 


The Lady Jane Grey School 
For girls. 32nd year. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wel- 
lesley, Mount Holyoke. General course. Special courses for High 
School graduates. Music, Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 
Tue Mrsses Hype and Evia Viracinia Jones, A. B., Principals. 








Upper School 


Ossining School 


For Girls Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Preparatory and vocational courses. Music, 

ut, post-graduate and special work. Certifi- 

cate privilege. 47th year. Separate house 

for younger girls. Send for Iustrated Year 

Book. Address Lower School 
CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 

MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 


HALL 


A Vassar Pr 
School for Girls 
ONE MILE FROM VASSAR 


A school raised to distinction by a combination of com- 
mon sense, definite ideals, outdoor life and individual 
training for college or home. Recommended by such 
eminent educators as Dr. James M. Taylor, ex-President 

















Vassar College: Dr. Wm. Arnold Shankiin, Prestdent 
Wesleyan University, and Dr. Talcott Williams, Presi- 
dent Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia University 
ertificate privilege for all colleges. Sleeping porches 
and sun parlors. W rite for catalogue and views. 
ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A. B., Principal 
Poughkeepsie Box 806 New York 

















Emma Willard School 
For Girls 


On the hills 400 ft. abovethe city of Troy. Four beautiful new, 
fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russel) Sage. Campus 30 
acres. Tennis courts, hockey, basketball. Gymnasium, with 
pat op pool, bowling alleys. Resident nurse. A broad 
variety of work, including — preparation and courses 
for girls not going to college. pecial advantages in Music 
and Art. Practical courses in Domestic Science. Certificate 
admits to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Mt. Holyoke Colleges. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 
101ist Miss ELIZA EEEEAS, Ph.B., Principal. 
Trey, N. ¥. 











FRONT VIEW, Maly BUILOING 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music. Charlotte, N.C. 
$300,000 college plant. 17 experienced teachers 
A from the best Universities and Conservatories 
toh Suburban location. Piedmont District—College 
High Grade has reputation for good health and thorough 
College for work. Departments—diterary. A ivt, Bx 
pre n, ete Catalogue on application 
Women CHARLES B. KING, President 











On10, Glendale. (Suburban to Cincinnati.) 


Glendale College 


Large Faculty, Ample Equipment. “The smaller college” 
out the largest proportion of successful women, because 
methods are direct and the small classes insure a study of the in- 
dividual Miss R. J. DeVore. President 


sends 
the 





10, Cincinnati, Clifton, Evanswood, Box W 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School 


© Girls. An attractive Home Department 
colleges. Advanced course for High School graduates 
Languages, Travel Classes and Domestic Science 

Miss E. A. Ery, A. M., and Miss M. F. Samira, Principals 


Prepares for the 
M usic, 


Onto, Oberlin, Drawer 5 


Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 

Teachers principally from Oberlin College and 
Montessori method by Miss May, trained 

Address Secretary, Oberlin Kindergarten 


Two-year course 
Conservatory of Music 
with Dr. Montessori. 
Association 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
Now is a good time to take up the school question for your girl 
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NORTH CAROLINA, OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 




















T is good to be in a school that is like a big country home—where 300 acres 

of field and wood call you out of doors, where the things of the mind are the 
daily talk, and where the associations train you in a thousand little things. Certificate 
privileges. 69th year. 2 hours from Cincinnati. $300. Catalogue. 


SCHOOL OF THE BROWN COUNTY URSULINES, St. Martin, Brown County, Ohio 














( Founded siege a } 











7 
Bishopthorpe Manor 
Box 233, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
Bishop ETHELBERT TALBOT, Visitor 
A select yt ey —— Attrac- 





One hour from Cincinnati 






Among the beautiful hills of Southern Ohio. Elevation 1000 


ft. Standard four-year college course, B.A. degree. Two- tive home life and careful oversight. * ost congenial and 
year Normal Domestic Science Course. Excellent four-year contented boarding school that I have « seen in this country 
courses in Piano, Violin, Voice, Art and Expression. Xecrnt or in Europe,” s experienced educator. Convenient 








an 
to a and I Philadelphia. Beautiful and picturesque 


Gifts» San Parior, Athietic Field, Senior House. Extensive 
Delightful climate. Athietics and outdoor |i: 


additions to plumbing and many interior improvements. 
Rates $355 a year “Neusie, 100 extra. Write for “Seven College Preparatory — 4. b-- yy I oC a. Certificate priv: 
Points—Oxford College.” Address j Exceptional ad usic, Art, Domestic Science. 


Jomestic Art, Arts and Guite aed 





tion. 
For booklets address The Principal. J 





























JANE SHERZER, Ph.D.( Berlin), President, Oxford, Ohio | 














St. Mary’s important for Ser as for her brother. a“ 


Beechwood off Coll Pre t 
Aa Episcopal Southern College for Girls and Young Women. ers ege paratory; 


lege Departments; Conservatory of Music; 
Founded 1842. Unusual Health conditions: outdoor lifc Art, Arts and Crafts, Oratory. Courses in 
all year. Unusual surroundi : 25 acres of fine old oaks Domestic Science and Arts, Secretaryship. 
a mile from the State Capt J 1 i t: Normal Gymnastics, Normal Sanormertes I 
14 Electric-tighted, steam-heated ' as electives, Swimming Pool, Athletic Fic! 








‘Two-year preparatory and four-year collegiate courses. Art, Apply for oad aan G U 1B 

ocution, Music. mestic Science, Business. necessary ymnasium. nusual Buildings 
al aoc 300. ‘Address for catalog - catalogue to Rooms with private bath. Moderate ter 

p M. H. REASER, Ph. D., President, Rex 401, Jenkintown, Penns 

Rev. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector, ig hag ag Ae aye a, ~ bane 





Box 21, St. Mary's School, Raleigh, N. C. 











‘The Birmingham School 





























Founded 1853 (Ine..) FOR GIRLS __ Birmingham, Pa. 
ae “The Mountain School.” 


Healthful, invigorating location, with pictur 
esque surroundings. 100 acres of park land 
6 modern, homelike buildings. 75 girls, 12 
teachers in residence. Special attention to 
social training. Unceasing care given to 
development of character. Thorough col 
lege preparation—also courses for girls not 
going to college. Music, practical Domestic 
Science Dancing, Physical Work in Gymna 

Field under trained 





of 
<4 Pittsburgh. ‘IMustrated catalog on request 
a iC S\ A. R. GRIER, President, Box 103 
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PENNSYLVANIA, RHODE ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS 


Miss Cowles’ School £2.,.|| 1he Mary Lyon School 


(Highland Hall) | Swarthmore, Pa., Box 1501 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. A country school for girls in a college 


Miss Emma Milton Cowten, A. B., Head of School. : coun. leven miles from Pailegsioats 
ollege reparatory and General 
Prepar or r 

ony ~ Jd 1 IP > Courses. Music and Art. Certificate 
Smith’ Mt. Holyoke privileges Strong Junior Depart- 
and Vamar. Certifi- ment. Promotion by subject. Open- 
cate privileges. Also : air classrooms and outdoor gymna- 
strong general course | sium Basketball, tennis, bowling, 
Music, Art, Domestic canoeing, aesthetic dancing, riding 

Science Healthful ss 
location, in heart of H. M. CRIST, A. B., Principal 
Alleghany Moun- 
tains Pure spring _ 

— — build- PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook 

ng, modern im- ’ For Girls, Suburb of Philadel- 
=” “ provements—all Miss Say ward s School ! phia. ¢ eitens sdepeanhars and 
a wg he), iymnasium. swimming = ~ Ayu special courses. Certificate to leading colleges. Music, Domestic 
all epartments For catalogue address THE SECRETARY Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swim 
& p “ 7 ming. Grounds and building enlarged. Develops character, mind 

and body. Miss S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal 









































PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Box M. . 
Ruope Is_anp, Providence, 313 Hope St 


A girls’ school with an unbroken 
Linden Hall Seminary jictcry “since “1746.” Beautitul, | The Misses Bronson’s School 
healthful location. Substantial buildings, modern equipment. Pri- 
mary, Academic and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Business. Home and social life distinctive features 
Gymnasium. Terms $400. Booklet. Address Rev. E. S. HAGEN, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box J. Souts Carona, Charleston 
ScHOOL FOR Grats. College Preparatory, A school for girls, offering a broad variety of 
Penn Hall Modern Language, Music, Art and Domes- Ashley Hall courses, including college preparation with cer- 
tic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports tificate privileges to best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 
Rooms with private bath Hotel Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic acres, with modern equipment Northern advantages in southern 
City, N. J., occupied by school during May each year. Rates $425. climate. Catalogue on request 
Catalogue and views. Address Frank S. Macmit, A. M., Prin Mary Varprine McBee, M.A., Principal. 


For a limited number of young girls. Outdoor life Gymnasium. 
Manual training Household Arts. General courses. Special care 
for each girl. Send for catalogue 











Converse College 
FOR WOMEN 


This standard college appeals to ambitious pupils 
and careful parents. Social environment select. Home 
atmosphere. Dormitories limited to one hundred and 
ninety. 








Two modern, efficient institutions in one. College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences (degrees of A.B. and A. M.); 
College of Fine Arts (degree of B. Mus. and diploma in 
Drawing and Painting). 

Near the Blue Ridge Mountains, a delightful location, noted. for 


healthfulness and scenic beauty. Booklet and full information mail@d 
upon request. 


ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
It is important to choose rightly for your girl—write McClure’s 
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‘ RHODE ISLAND, TENNESSEE AND VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


Lincoln Schoo! §£2:,.&i!s 


New Areproof building. City advantages. College Preparatory and 
Elective courses. Thorough standards of work. 44 acres devoted 
to outdoor sports. Basketball, hockey, tennis, safe coasting and skat- 
ing. Well on Art and Domestic Science departments. Gymna- 
sium. Special arrangemen girls. For circular and views, 
address MISS FRANCES LUCAS. “Principal, Ticonderoga Road, 
Providence, R. 1. 














































Nashville, Tennessee Opens Sept. 17th im te completed hall-mnilticn. Scheal of Music the mest expenstesly, Sanity 

Uniting and continuing, on beautiful Bel + dollar plant. A beautiful semi-suburban loca- tained a equipped in the ~ = with 17 

Hil, BELMONT COL L EGE ~ Youns tion. Fine new residence halis and a aan a ae scar, W =“ , Vander- 
Women (25th vear) and WARD SEMINARY schoo! hall, gymnasium and swimmin : snes and Ch . 

z gost University of Teunesses and Chicago, Thirty-three 

for Young Ladies (50th year.) Schools i... ‘college States represented this year. 2) per cent, Northern girls. 

Preparatory, usic, Art, Domestic Science, Teanic, hockey. basketball, horse back riding. Number of 

IRA LANDRITH, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Ev sression and Physical Education. Litnary firs limited Bars and 


* jeation desirable. 
J.D. BLANTON, LL.D . Vice-Pres. faculty of 20 college-trained specialists. few Books free. JaRNIE M. MASSON, Registrar 

















Vircinia, Staunton ¥ _ 
+ ; For Young ies. Open 
ennessee Oo e e Mary Baldwin Seminary Sept. roth, ror In Shen 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful ground 
for Youn . Women modern appointments. Students the past session from 35 State 


Terms moderate. Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue 
Miss E. C. Weimar, Principal 





Vircinia, Chatham, Box 2. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute for Girls 


College Preparatory. Literary, Music, Art, Expression and Bus 
ness Courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges. New building 
Ten-acre campus. Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms moderat 
Catalogue and views. Mes. E.tzaseta May Wi11s, B. P., Prin 





Where Girls Become Happy, Healthy, Intelligent Women 
Conducted under influences that make for liberal education Vircrnta, Warrenton, Box 24 


and spiritual quickening tory — | : $ 

ate courses leading to A . B. degree. Sp id Fauquier Institute 

music, art, languages an o<y. Delightful ‘social life Tor Y¥ Ladies. Th th sessi begins Sept. h, 1014 

and home influences. Situation in beautiful Cumberland foot- PB tn Pedmont euien of Virginia. $5 miles ron Washingt: ” 

— wy J. Terms reasonable. Write for | A limited and thorough home school. Rates, $230 upwards. Cat» 
- logue on request. Miss Neuue V. Butver, Principal 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 616 Main St. 











TENNESSEE, eg Y= H. Vircinta, Winchester. 

imited, select home college for the higher Pt For higher culture of young 
Buford College culture of women. Beautiful highland Fort Loudoun Seminary women. Delightful location 
campus of 25 acres. Athletics and physical culture emphasized. in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business Course 
Four years’ college course. Conservatory advantages in Music, advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium an: 
Art and Expression. Write for Year Book all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 17th. Terms $300. For cat 
Mr. E G. Burorp. Regent Mrs. E.G. Burorp, President. | logue. address Miss KaTtuarine R. Gass, Pres 


lollins College- 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN Founded 1842 
College Course (4 years), College Preparatory (2 years), 
Music, Art, etc. On an estate of 700 acres in the beau- 
tiful Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke. 4 : 
Buildings equipped for 250 students and 35 officers and 
teachers. For catalogue and views address 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 326, Hollins, Virginia. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
To fit the girl in the right school is difficult—McClure’s can help you 
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VIRGINIA AND WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Lynchburg, Va. Gus Fg a » tending colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A. B. 


A. M.; also 
new and modern residence halls. 
pool, large athletic field. 50 acres in college grounds. 
ment, recently increased by $250,000, makes possible 
instructors, 58; students, 576, from 40 states and for , 
student life address 


usic and Art. 
gy tas course in physical development. 
Healthful climate free from extremes of temperature. 
the low rate of $300 for full literary course. 
eign countries. 


Four laboratories, library, astronomical! observatory, 
New $20,000 gymnasium with swimming 
Endow- 
Officers and 
For catalogue and book of views illustrating 
WILLLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box 16 





VircintaA, Bluemont, Box 521. : ay —_? 
(Select School for Girls an foung Ladies.) 
The Loudoun Electrics to Washington, D. C., every two 
hours. Rare combination of advantages of National Capital with 
those of mountains of Virginia Health unsurpassed Personal 
attention to pupils marked feature Rate $300. Catalogue. 
Address Tue Loupoun 


Vircita, Charlottesville. 


St. Anne’s School for Girls (Episcopal) 
Three hours south of Washington. College Preparatory, Business 
and Special Courses, Music, Art and Modern Languages. Large 
campus, modern buildings. Terms $300.00. Illustrated catalogue. 
iss Mary Hype DvVAL, Principal. 
——y 


Southern | n Female le College 


f a century.” 











1 Hestomc Nom-Sectarian Scoot For Grats wm Vinca 
Realstered Junior College. Prep.or ee > or Finishing Courses, 
Social Training and d 
Art Expression, | Domestic fo Te 
. Students from 20 States. 





Ideal climate. 











Sweet Briar College 


For Women. Sweet Briar, Va. A four years collegiate course 
leads to the A.B degree. A sub-freshman department prepares 
for college. Strong music department. Located in the foothilis 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains on an estate of 3000 acres. Health 
conditions unsurpassed. On Southern Railroad south of Wash- 
ington. Ninth year opens Sept. 22,1914. Catalogue and views 
Sent on application. Dr. MARY K. BENEDICT, Pres., Box 110, 





ADMINISTRA TION 
BUILDING 





Vircrta, Bristol, Box 129. 

$ m7 For Girls and Young Wo- 
Virginia Intermont College men. 30th year. Boarders 
limited to 150. Prep. and Jr. College courses. Music, Art, Expression. 
Dom. Science Music a specialty Modern equipment. Delightful 
climate Large tampus Close supervision of health and habits. 
Terms $200 to $300. Catalog. J. T. Henverson, A. M., Pres. 








48th VEAR. Location: in Blue Ridge 

Mountains, in Virginia, near Natural Britige. 

Rare health record. Courses: College Prepara- 

tory, yo ertificate privilege to leading col- 

leges, —?|: Music, Pipe Organ, Domestic 

Science. etc. ome Life: Personal attention to 

life, manners, character, etc. Outdoor Sports: 

Large grounds. Building: Beautiiu! and . 

commeodious, Students from every section. Recom- ¥ 
f mended by Bishop J.H. Vincent. Rate §295. Address 
Y SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 983, Buena Vista,Va. \ 


Vircita, Staunton. 
Stuart Hall Formerly the Virginia Female Institute. Founded 
1843. A Church School for Girls in the Blue 
College preparation or general courses with 
Gymnasium and 


Ridge Mountains. 

diploma. Special advantages in music and art. 

field sports. Catalogue and views on request. 
Maria Penpteton Dvuvat, Principal. 





Virginia Colleg 

FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, 
famed for health 
and beauty of 
scenery. Elec- 
tive, Prepara- 
tory and Col- 
lege Courses. 
Music, Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic Sci- 
ence. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
States. For cat- 
alogue address 

MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 

West Vircinta, Lewisburg, Box 53. a we 
Lewisburg Seminary for Girls [2 Allsshanics 230° 
Greenbrier White Sulphur. Fine buildings; modern equipment; 
large campus. Courses in Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution, 


Business. Terms $280.00. Catalogue on request. 
C. SoMMERVILLE, A.M.., 








President 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
McClure’s will answer any inquiry about schools 
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VIRGINIA, CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON, D. C., AND CONNECTICUT SCHOOLS 












For Young Women 
A coliege noted for cul- 
ture and refinement. 
Develops Christian char- 
acter and efficient young 
womanhood. Located in 
healthful picturesque 
Southwest Virginia 
Pleasant home life; 5 
brick buildings, equipped 
completely with all mod- 
ern appliances, ten-acre 
campus. Standard college 

granting A.B. degree, also tory Department. Mu- 
eo and Domestic Science, with diplomas. 





Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. For catalogue address, 
Rev. S. D. LONG, D.D., President, Box 230, Abingdon, Va. 








SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 





Catirornta, San Rafael. 
Mount Tamalpais Military Academy 


Fully accredited. U. S. Army Officer. Infantry, Cavalry, 
Mounted Artillery Open air gymnoasium and swimming pool. 
Twenty-fifth year begins August 18, 1914. Boys accepted for sum- 
mer vacation Junior School separate For catalog address 

Argtruure Crossy, A.M., D.D., Headmaster. 
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Prepares Sar Any College 


Situated in the strategic center of broadest education. With 
a faculty, equipment and methods which cannot fail to 
make capable boys eligible to enter any col or sclen- 
tifie school. Special preparation for West Point and An- 
napolis. Number of students limited, 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 
PREPARA OS. SCHOOL 


4111 Connectiont ave. (Suburbs) 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
Six new, substantial, impressive buildings, especially de- 
signed, heated and ventilated. Cottage pian—boys and 
masters live together. Splendid gymnasium and athietic 
field. Baseball, football, and track teams di- 
rected by competent coach. Many other inducements, 
Write for complete, Mlustrated catalog of etther College 

Preparatory or U. 8. Academy Preparatory Course. 


YIU. VIEL cl lllldlllddas 
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Connecticut, Wallingford. 


The Choate School 


A New England Preparatory School, with a Lower School for 
young boys. A catalogue will be sent upon application with ad- 
dresses of those who know intimately the School's work and char- 
acter Georce C. St. Joun, Headmaster. 








Lake, one mile in 


| 





= 5 SS -r e 
Ridgefield School for Boys 


50 miles from New York, in the highlands of the Berkshires—rrs acres. 
length, provides all water sports. Athletic fields, 
gymnasium, new buildings. » College certificate privileges. The limited 
number of boys gives each s 


ROLAND J. MULFORD, Ph. D., Headmaster, Ridgefield, Connecticut 





ELECTRICAL 2252-8 a: 


ores 5000" _ at. men in the 


2) yous Oe Sentence Electricity, The & 
Electrical Say weil qualined ~~ its ts wellvcauipbed shops The Bites 
ene, Se (Soares 


Ssoal ENGINEERING 


ineludi } Banshemnetien, Steam and Gas En 
Fr. hanical Drawing, Shop Work, anc 
heoretical and Practical Electricity, in all 
branches. Students actually construct dyna- 
po pe ~~ wiring and test efficiency of electr\- 
chinery. Course with dipioma, complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


For practical young men with limited time. 
22nd year opens Sept. 23rd. New catalogue on request. 
118 Takoma Avenue, Washington, DB. C. 


“THE 
SCHOOL 
OF 
INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION” 


Personal Instruction and home 
life, amid the atmosphere of Yale 
University. A year can be saved in preparation for col- 
lege. Especially advantageous for Western and Southern 
boys entering tern Universities. 

Summer Session, preparing for September entrance examina- 
tions, opens August 6th. Regular session opens October sth. 
Limiting of classes to four pupils gives opportunity to make up 
previous deficiencies without loss of time. 


W. C. LEAVENWORTH, B. A., President. 
T. A. TULLY, M.A., Headmaster. 























Connecticut, Washington 


The Gunnery School 
Founded in 1850 by Frederick W. Gunn. A school in the countr 
for sixty boys. New gymnasium. Illustrated circular. 
Joun C. Brinsmaps, Head Master 





For a thorough training of brain, bod d morals. Located 
City. “Complete eq A. ~yt-¥ n3 ne om Wen Tsk 
Com ment, with HL. buildin. = 
s - an athletic elds. Sist year. Prepares 
ness or scientific school. An endowment permits it, —~ 
rates. HOBART 6. TRUESDELL, A.M., Principal, 
Connecticut Literary Institation, 17 Main Street, Saffield, Conn. 





t individual attention. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
A boy is a sensitive thing—let McClure’s help you avoid mistakes 
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CONNECTICUT, FLORIDA, GEORGIA, ILLINOIS AND KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


The most superbly equipped boy’s school in the South. Classed A by 
U.S. War department and one of the six military schools in the United 
States on the Honor Roll. 


Our catalogue, sent on request, will give you details not only of the scope of our uation, Sas 44 
our careful attention to health, physical development and the instillation of ideals 
COL. J. C. WOODWARD, President, COLLEGE PARK, (Near Atlanta) GEORGIA, 


—— Florida Military 


In the Litchfield Hills. Young boys prepared for secondary 


schools. Athletics under supervision. Address 
Louis H. Scnutte, M.A., Headmaster poo Ca emy-— 1 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 50 minutes from N. Y J k ill FI id 
We n 
Stamford Preparatory School “«*° acksonville, riorida 
teach our boys—we live with them. Certificate priv- In the “land of flowers and sunshine."’ A high- 
ilege. Boys of the highest character only are received grade preparatory school for boys and young men. 
Cottage system. Supervised Athletics. Catalog Courses of study prepare for any university and for 
Avrrep C. Rosjent, Director the Government Academies. Location unsurpassed 
for healthfulness and attractions. All outdoor sports 
3 ites throughout the year. Finest camp site, camp equip- 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock (1 hour from Chicago.) ment and rifle range in the South. Home life of 
Todd Seminary for Boys jteuctciy “healthful. “o> cadets the very best. New $60.00 Building and 
years of successful training of boys 7 to 16 years ld Every gradu- Equipment. Large campus and athletic fleld. Board 
ate has proved himself a man. Highly commended by mothers —— <a nerd only $395. For catalogue 
Our ideal—" For Every Todd Boy a Good Citizen."" Write for book and 0 © informa OR RGE w y 
and information about Northern Summer Camp. Nose Hit, Prin Col. GEORGE W. HULVEY, Supt. 


Western we A —_—— 


A preparatory school not excelled by any similar institution any- 
where. Prepares boys for college or business. Work accepted by 
Colleges and Universities. Rated ‘‘Class A** by War Department. 


Location noted for healthfulness and beauty; secluded —yet very 
accessible. Specially constructed and equipped Gymnasium. 
Enameled brick Swimming Pool 60 x 20. Inside Drill Floor 
50x 200. Recreation room, study halls, etc. Supervised 
athletics and manly sports, strong teams. 

36th year begins Sept. 16th. Room assignments now being 
made. Capacity of 200 is taxed annually; early correspond- 
ence advisable. Tuition $500. Address 


COL. A. M. JACKSON, A. M., Superintendent, Box 66. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The Scl ] Founded 1845. In Kentucky: At Lyndon, free from city influences, yet accessible to Louisville, 

9 miles —- A acres for — ~~ —_ a yy boating, swimming and skating. Military 

° p J training under U. §, Army officer ‘he enroliment is limited to 150, 80 we can énew each boy. The 

with a Winter faculty, with a teacher for every ten or twelve boys, are bent on turning out capable men rather than 

Home in Florida graduates. Curriculum includes technical training in woodworking, machine-shop practice, and boat- 
building. Excellent physical and chemical laboratories 

In Florida: $60,000 winter home at Eau Gallie on Indian River makes outdoor life possible all year. Tenth winter in Florida. 

Open-air swimming-pool and sea bathing. Southern trip included in regular terms, $500. Address The Superintendent, Lyndon, Ky. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


We know just the school your kind of boy needs—McClure’s 
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INDIANA AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 
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Black 

Horse Trogp, “T haveseen the 
Escort to Vice- eadets of all na- 
President Marshall tionalities at their 







March 4, 1913 


The 
Culver i 
Type @ secant 


U.S. Warm Derr. Re- 
"ort, 1913 


work, but I must 

say that you beat 

the lot.” 

GeyNERaL Sm Rovert 
Bapen-PoweE.1, 

Founder of Boy Scouts 





A boy at Culver associates with 
other boys from practically every state in 
the Union. He learns that invaluable Copryighted 1913 

lesson of how to live with others; he becomes a **good mixer.” His actions are guided by a 
wonderful esprit de corps; the Culver code of honor is maintained and cherished by the 
cadets themselves. He has the steady nerves of a crack marksman—with a wholesome 
fear of a =. He rides with the skill and ‘‘head” of one who shows not his worst, but his 
best—his Culver—qualities in a crisis. He knows how to win and how to lose; he is a good 
sportsman. His mind is as clean and alert in his preparation for college or business as his 
body is vigorous and his conduct manly. Scientific classification by a trained psychologist. 
The Culver catalog fascinates everyone with red blood. Address The Adjutant’s Office 


@ivegR MILITARY ACADEMY, Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
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| Massacuusetts, Groton. 
































NOTRE DAME zi] | Lawrence Academy 
Famed A country school for boys. Athletic field of 12 acres. Running 
The University includes the Colleges of Classics, Letters, track. Gy si 4 buildi Preparation for any colles: 
History, Economics, Journalism, Architecture, Law, Biology, Lower school for young boys. Write for catalog. 
Chemistry, Pharmacy and Engineering (Civil, Mechanical, Elece Argtuur J, Croucn, A.M., Principal. 
trical, Mining and Chemical). Roard and Tuition. $400.00 a year. 
Preparatory School for boys over thirteen, $400.00. MASSACHuseETTs, Concord. 
Primary School for boys under thirteen, $250.00 Mill 
For catalogue address (specif ying depart ment) : = Brook School ned ~ wemat 
‘” FFI otre ian or rom 0 106. mit mumber. 9o acres. 5§ ing 
STUDENTS’ O CE, Ni Dame, Ind a ay si ; ample playfields; school gardens. College prepara 
tion; Manual Arts. Training for leadership. 35 minutes fron 
Boston. Address Wiusor R. Jonss, Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 550 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 
Chauncy Hall School Massacuusetts, Billerica. (20 miles from Boston.) Box Z. 
. ese 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for The Mitchell Military Boys School 
ee gy ttby 4 —, nw ge For boys from eight to sixteen. A country school with ever 
and other secrentifiic schools. L\very teacher a epeciahi«e | odern uipmen eat. 
Franxttn T. Kurt, Principal, * ~ re a ‘. Mircamt, Head Master. 
DUXBURY, MASS. BY THE SEA 


Four buildings, concrete hall just opened, new gymnasium. Extensive grounds. Large athletic field. Cinder track. 
Safe boating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, on which school grounds border. r . 
Thorough preparation for college or business. The spirit of the school develops individual responsibility. Non- 
military. Sener and Lower Schools. For illustrated catalog apply to 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 82 King Caesar Road. 





McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
McClure’s will give you unprejudiced advice about schools 
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MASSACEUSETTS, MISSOURI, NEW HAMPSHIRE AND NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT : 
\| Kingsley Laboratories 
Dining Hall 

















Megaron 
Swimming Pool 


Modern Dormitories 


81st year begins 
Sept. 10th, 1914 “Gaskill Field, 1-4 Mile Track, Tennis, Football, Baseball. 





Campus, Buildings, Oval, 1-5 Mile Track. 2 
Wide Patronage: Boys enrolled in 1913 from 25 states and 10 countries. 
A Strong Achievements : 160 boys prepared for 31 colleges in the last four years. 
Efficiency : Faculty of 21 experienced men, including Prussian Exchange Teacher. 
School Democracy : Atmosphere and spirit pure, broad and generally democratic. 
Supervised Athletics: Organized and required play for every boy. School teams in all sports. 
Because of Beneficence: Moderate rates and scholarship aid for worthy and able boys. 
Catalogue. D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., 100 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Worthington. 


Pine Brook School = | OLDEST AND LARGEST 
country School for Young Boys. 90 acres. Modern equip- 
Tutor- MILITARY SCHOOL 


ment. Outdoor life. Prepares for any secondary school. 


ing for older boys. Summer work a specialty 
R. B. Dicxnson, Principal. IN MIDDLE WEST. 
ss “ ” 
Massacnusetts, Wilbraham, Box 292. Government Supervision. In “Class A 


waeen veer WENTWORTH 
A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful living. 


and gives thorough preparation for college work. 
GayLorp W. Dovuciass, Headmaster. MILITARY ACADEMY 
New Hampsuire, Exeter. — | pF, ina Bev'’s Bites Ry 
st: and develops, mentally, morally and p! ica ally. 
The Phillips Exeter Academy where ordinary day schools do not Inte 
Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character and abil- Prepares for Colleges, Universities, Govern: 
ment A or Men teachers 


ry aa saqth year opens Sept. 16th, 1914. Catalogue and views. from Universities. Individual Instruction. ail 
™ . _ . » , athletics, system ng every student. 
Tus Purtirs EXETER ACADEMY Situated in historic Lexington, on Santa Fe trail, 
New Jersey, Morristown » d — — 7 <. of nn <= = 
‘ College Preparatory Boarding School m poin or catalog ai urther infor- 
Morristown School for Boys. Small classes; partial self- mation address 
government. Supervised sports; new gymnasium. Lower School. 
Advisory Board—President Hibben, Princeton; Dean Hurlbut, Har- The Secretary tote Sete 
ard; Dean Frederick S. Jones, Yale; Dean Keppel, Columbia; ’ 5 : 
President Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation 


Kemper Military School 


IN THE HEART OF OLD MISSOURI RATED CLASS “A” BY WAR DEPT. 


Prepares boys for CoHege or Business. High standard of academic work, supplemented by military train- 

ing and athletics. Certificate admits without examination to universities and leading colleges. A teacher 

to every 10 boys. Supervised athletics for every boy. Great athletic field. Lake, gymnasium, manual 
training. Rational homé life. Modern buildings. 30acres. 7ist year. For catalogue address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, S$ rintendent, 714 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 
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Freehold rWo DinTINGORGHOOLS New Jersey 


eje eye 
Our schools are nearly half a mile apart; each is complete in itself and Mil ry 
Milit entirely independent ofthe other. The rules tions are those ita 
it 


and a 
pted to each school, but both are under the SAME Asa. A d 





bes 

Schoo MENT. Each school limited to 50 cadets, insures 
ye hey ae! : 
jocation, miles m N a 

For Boys 7 to 13 equipment, gymnasiums and athletic fields. For catalogue For Older Boys ] 


\ Rates $450 to $500 Maj. CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 79, Freehold, N. J. Rates $475 to $550 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Estimate of Peddie: 


“* These quiet schools, into which so much devotion and unheralded 
work go, certainly sustain the education of the country, and supply 
the universities with some of the most useful material they get. 
We hold Peddie Institute in high esteem here at Princeton.” 


HE great schoolmaster in these words 

struck the keynote of Peddie’s service 

to the youth of America. Peddie 
graduates have a surprisingly consistent rep- 
utation for scholastic and athletic leadership 
in their college life. This is attributed to 
the thorough Peddie training that breeds 
determination and inspires ambition to do 
everything well. 

A boy can’t help but like the Peddie 
family of 260 vigorous, fun-loving boys, 
the companionable teachers, the 60-acre 
campus, the lake, the fast cinder track, the 
diamond and gridiron rich in tradition, the 
apparatus-spangled gym, the romance-vested 
“dorms,” the cool, inviting pool, the pictur- 
esque landscape—in short, he will like every- 
thing at Peddie. And he will be greeted 
with a genuine welcome. 

If he is athletically inclined, he will find 
every sort of encouragement and equipment 
to help him win a prized “P.” Every boy 
takes part in the games and receives the 
same physical training that has placed Peddie 
representatives on the athletic teams at 
Princeton, Yale, Cornell, Pennsylvania, 
Brown, and other leading colleges. 

The Peddie boy forms valued life-long 
friendships, inseparably linked by the loyal 
Peddie spirit; the spirit 
that has carried the 
Peddie football team 





Over! 
7 Defeated 


bul twice 


Glee and Mandolin Ciubds 







through two seasons with but two defeats, 
the spirit that inspires pride for his fellow 
and love for his Alma Mater. 


There is nothing stuck-up about the boy 
at Peddie and no hazing. The school is no 
operated for profit, it isendowed. An atmos 
phere of equality is always present. Th 
rates are low—$450 to $550—but the equip 
ment and instruction are as good as at ex 
pensive schools. Activities are not con 
fined by strict military life. Peddie prepare 
for business as well as college. Instruction 
is given in music, public speaking and de 
bating. The school is located at Hightstown 
New Jersey, on the Pennsylvania R. R. be 
tween Philadelphia and New York, 9 mile 
from Old Princeton. The table is plentiful 
provided with good things always; the room 
are clean, neat and comfortable. 


Altogether, Peddie is a school after a boy’ 
own heart—you can see that, even from th 
few things toldabout it here. You can know 
Peddie better by visiting the school or b) 
reading the catalog and booklets which wil 
be sent on request. To be sure of prompt 
attention address Box 7-G, Hightstown, N. J.. 
Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster. 


The Lower School is for boys of 11 to 14 

years. Is under separate care, in separat: 

quarters. Continuou 

preparation for colleg: 
in one school. 


Safe! 
in two 
seasons 
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New Jersey, Newton, Box T 
A home school; 50 boys. Semi- 
Newton Academy military. so miles from N. Y. Pri- 
mary to college preparatory or business. One teacher to six boys, 
insuring individual attention. Strong junior courses. s4th year. 
High elevation. Gymnasium. Horses and ponies. All sports. 
Pamir S. Wirson, A.M., Prin. 


RUTGERS 


Preparatory School for Boys 


New Brunswick, N.J. 3% miles from New York 
Blairstown, New Jersey 
\ notable collection of modern stone buildings on a 100- Begins its 149th year in new plant. Cottage system, 
acre campus, which contains a lake, offers exceptional fireproof buildings. Beautiful location overlooking river. 
equipment for ae life, classroom work and outdoor Liberal endowment and connection with first-class col- 
sports. Two swimming pool, quarter-mile lege guarantees thorough work at moderate cost. Boys 
— track. athletic (_.4 =— aa a a receive individual attention—a teacher for every 10 
physical, chemieal, and biological laboratories Liberally boys. Athletic fields. Physical work required daily 
endowed. Tuttion $400. 66th year. Address for catalog an direction of a apostate’, —— —— 
JOUN C. SHARPE, A. M., 0. D., Principal, P. 0. Box T. school in separate buildings. cient House Mother. 
p. 6. For catalog address 


William P. Kelly, A. M., Headmaster, Box 139 


























New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the- Delaware. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Our purpose is the individual development of a boy's scholarship 
and character for the work of the world, either in college or business 
A large, sympathetic, efficient faculty, carefully selected pupils of 


high character, adequate equipment, carefully supervised athletics, 


military discipline, healthful location. joth year. For catalogue, Mili 
(12 Miles from Philadelphia) 


address 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
We Train Boys to be Men Worth While 


Cor. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 
We know them well—have studied them 
on Cc a Hf —— and worked with them. We have seen 
the backward young man developed to 


Country an almost unbelievable extent. Through 


& Goes for our instruction boys have developed 
initiative and enthusiasm. Preparation 
Your Boy | for business, for professional or college 
qourees. U. S. Army detailed officer, 
: a 
You will be interested to learn how we stimulate —~ a. Se ena Physieal — 
ambition and encourage boys to discover them- well as mental and moral development. 
selves. You will be interested, too, in the sound, Catalogue on request. 
thoroughgoing methods of teaching our boys Dr. CHAS. H. LORENCE, President 
something more than their mere daily lessons. CLAYTON A. SNYDER. Ph.B., Supt. 


Montelair stands for the manly training of gentlemen and their Box 407 Wenonah, N. J. 
thorough preparation for college, scientific sch 
The \cademy is situated on the eastern 4 ~ of the Orange . ‘ 
Mountains, 500 feet elevation. om New an. New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
odern ui ment, ine! ng mnasium, swimm poo | 

uinlete field. “Your Boy and Our School” isa booklet that || | 1€ Holbrook School for Boys 

will interest you, no matter where your boy is educated. “A school that is better than the catalogue.” 500 ft. elevation, 
This, coonties with our illustrated catalogue, sent on request. commanding a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New 
York. Complete equipment. All sports. College preparatory. 


_ G. MacVICAR, Headmaster, Box 37, Montclair, N. J. Character references required. Catalogue on request. 












































New Mexico Military Institute 


Nine months a year of outdoors at an altitude of 3,700 feet, 
in the garden spot of the southwest, trained for college or « Roswell, N. M. 
business under a military system that makes” for manliness 

and self-reliance—that is what a course at the New Mexico 

Military Institute would mean for your boy. School owned 

and supported by State of New Mexico. 40-acre campus. 

ll build ings. Our cope, training and record win year 

after year ranking by U. Government as a “distinguished 

institution.” Send for 4, 

Col. JAMES W. WILLSON, Superintendent, Box H. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
A boy is a sensitive thing—let McClure’s help you avoid mistakes 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLS 
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SCADILLA: SCHOOL | 


VILL Un WLLL LLL Leda LLL 4 


Has Prepared Over 1000 Boys forCornell 


Cascadilla has a forty-year untarnished record of masterful 
boy training—for college and for business. Small classes; in- 
dividual attention. Certificate privilege. Superb, healthful 
location, overlooking Lake Cayuga. Every facility for thorough study, 
comfortable living and indoor and outdoor sports. Athletic Field; 
Recreation Building; thoroughly equipped Gymnasium; Navy Outfit 
of rowing machines, shells, etc. Farm of 100 acres. Registration 
1910-14 from 36 states and 13 foreign countries. Terms $675 to $775. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Cc. V. PARSELL, A.M., Principal, Ithaca, New York 


WLLL Ma tzzzzdd, Cs WHEEL LLL 


New York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 77. 
Thorough preparation for College 
| Mohegan Lake School Technical School or Business 
Average number of pupils to a class, eight. Modern buildings 


Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical culture and Athlet 
ics under competent Director. Booklet 


% & OO | A. E. Linper, A. M., Czas. H. Sarru, A. M., Principals 


New York, Ulster County, Highland. . : 
FOR BOYS Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. The Raymond Riordan School 52°" “fo caer eS. 
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Twenty-five miles from New York, in the beautiful, | New Verk, on Chodihee Lake. opens July ret. continuce until Sept 

historic “ Irving” country. 77th year. 23 | ast. A camp of industry, not idleness, where activities are based on 

und H « y years a sense of human betterment. 300-acre estate. 500-acre demonstra-— 
nder present Head Master. New site and build- tion fruit farm. Terms $150. Academic year begins Oct. 1st. Catalog, 


ings, 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Individual as well as class instruction. 








Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium New York, Syracuse Fe hpent el 
So Rugby School for Boys (27".Rocl buildings. ‘Gymns 
Summer Camp, Bantam Lake, Litchfield Hills, Conn sium and swimming pool. Small chessse—-gamneunl attention for 


every boy. Strong faculty. Sends 25 boys to college yearly 
1100 feet altitude. Address Highest efficiency at lowest cost. Home for young boys. Rates 
. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 912. but $350 and $400 Address Frank R. SHERMAN, Director. 


Mount Pleasant Academy ¥ 


Founded 1814. A hundred years of service is a guarantee of merit. 


Your son will enjoy here an ideal school home and will be prepared for college, technical school 
or business, as you choose. He will also grow in manliness and self-reliance. We have Manual 
Training and a rationalized military system, while this Hudson River cqgatr is superbly 
beautiful and inspiring. Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under thirteen. S aie maintain a 
Summer Camp in the Berkshires under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge Send” for literature to 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, Box 507, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ANLIUS Schools offer the most successful 


application of the military principle to prepa- 


ration for college, technical school or business. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL—College and 
Business Preparatory. Beneficial “8 
training. For ten years ranked by U.S 
Government as “Distinguished Institu- 
tion,” the supreme honor granted. 
VERBECK HALL—Separate school for 
boys from 8 to 14 years. 


For Catalogue Address 
WM. VERBECK, President, Box H, Manlius, New York 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
We know just the school your kind of boy needs—McClure’s 


MII mn nm nr hs 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


ENSSELAER FOUNDED 1824 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


DU Pe | 











Offers a broad education in all branches of Engineer- 
ing and Science, fitting its graduates 

for successful business 

and professional 





Undergraduate 

and Graduate 

Courses in Civil Engi- 

neering (C. E.), Mechanical 

Engineering (M. E), Electrical 

neering (E. E.), Chemical Engineer- 

in cr .), and General ‘Science (B. S.). Also 

-’ "special courses in the various branches of theoreti- 

* cal and applied engineering and science, including work 
in the mechanical, electrical and materials testing laboratories. 


a Unsurpassed new Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Mechanical 
~ and Materials Testing Laboratories. 


For catalogue and illustrated pamphlets showing work of graduates and 
students and views of buildings and campus, address 


JOHN R. NUGENT, Registrar. 


PEEKSKILL(|S§t.John’s 22: 
ACA DEM Y School aration for college. 


&. Develops strong 
Founded 1833. Military Since 1857. bodies, clear, active 


Peekskill, New York minds and clean, manly 
habits. Certificates given 

In the last eight ; 
[=o sealeatdal — 5.2 = — 
for young boys oe established; and not a | line. Daily instruction in military 
Sag Faure tn eothege. science. Graded gymnastic train- 


JOHN C. ~e A.M., . ing. Every boy must take some 
Address CHARLES A. ROBINSON, Ph. D. | Principals exercise. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic field of five acres, tennis, golf. 
Manly sports encouraged. $500 a year 
covers all expenses. Junior Hall, aseparate 
school for boys under 13. Summer session. 
Tervytowe- “Hudson, N.Y. A-special For catalogue, address 
school for developing young boys. At- 
tractive home life High Standards, Mod- Rev. WILLIAM ADDISON RANWEY, A. M., Pd. B., Principal 
ern buildings. Fully equipped and thor- 
cughly up to date. Located in centre of 
large private park, several miles in extent. 


= ay = feet — i gym- 
» um, running track, ete. School farm h 
Sapplics al ul eg snd veesats Woodland Schoo 
z ‘or Catalog 28 
and Book of Views, Box C-10 Phoenicia, N. Y. 
In the Heart of the Catskills—An ideal plac« 
for study, health and recreaticn. Mod- 
ern steam-heated buildings with 314 
acres of school property surrounded 
by thousands of acres of forest. 
No case of sickness ever originated in the 
school. For boys of 10 and up; —y- — 
i ering grammar grades to thorow college 
Sonne Yorx, Aurora-on-Cayuga. preparation. Small enrollment allows A 
. omes School mate association of teacher and pupil in jead~ 
masier's family. Wholesome outdoor life. 

Provides a limited number of boys excellent instruction, with Athletics, scouting, skiing, snowshoeing, trout 

ich individual teaching: a pleasant home (all the year), and whole- | fishing, etc. Catalogue on request. Address 

ne recreation. New boys cight to sixteen years old Yearly ERWIN 8. SPINK, 4. B., Headmaster 

ange $500-$600. Catalogue Atsert Somes, A.M. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


McClure’s will give you unprejudiced advice about schools 
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NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA, OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 










Address 


Riverview Prepares for College—Lower School for Younger Boys. 
SUMMER SCHOOL, under a novel plan, dividing the time delightfully between study and recreation, begins July 6, closes Aug. 2 
TUTORING tor conditions. Individual training for backward boys who need to be interested, encouraged and taught how to study 
Exceptional opportunities for self-help to capable young men of high 
character Special rates to good musicians Write for particulars. 


CLEMENT ©. GAINES, M. A. LL.D., Principal 
Box 706, Poughkeepsie, B. ¥. 





New York, Peekskill 


Worrall Hall Academy 


Military 40th year A home school where careful attention is 
given each boy. In the healthful, picturesque Highlands of the Hud- 
son. Academic and business courses. Primary Department, special 
feature Terms moderate. Address PRINCIPAL. 





Boys are most critical and competent judges. We 

invite you to ask any of our boys—or their 

parents——why they love this school. Ask an 

| about our unique buildings, superb loca- 
tion, superior faculty, thorough college preparation. 

standards of honor, home enews i! on round 

athletics. Write for their names and 


Bingham School 


The -_— Boys’ School in the South 

An unusual and scholarly builder of highest- 
typed manhood. Has been conducted for 120 
years by three generations of Binghams. Dur- 
ing He past 30 years students have come from 
the U Army, 39 States, and from Europe, 
Asia and South America. A military system 
which helps to make citizens. U.S. Army 
Officer detailed. Open-air athletics most of 
the year. Write for catalogue. Box D. 


COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R.F.D.No. 4, 


yj The School Its Pupils Praise N 









Asheville, N.C. Established 1793. 

















Norta Carouna, Hendersonville = eee. b ia 
Sma select, home schoo 
Blue Ridge School for Boys offering unusual advantages. 
Ideal location in refined community. Invigorating climate, match- 
less scenery. For boys ro to 18. Individual instruction. Modern 
equipment. Sports supervised Booklet. Address 
J. R. Sanpir&k, Headmaster. 


The Fleet School 











Highland Lake, Flat Rock, N.C. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
College tory and 
Academic Courses. Healthful 
and bracing climate. Estate 
of over 300 acres, including 
Highland Lake, which affords 
splendid < + -_* = 
boating, ng 
ming well nens oe “ott rinks, 
tennis courts, 
football fields ‘snd all all rt ~ 
recreations. Commodious | 
buildings with all modern | 
conveniences, well equipped | 
gymnasium. The Boy Scout 
prineiples of honor and 
clency form the basis of our | 
discipline—a unique feature 
of this school For cata- | 
log address J. SEDDON FLEET, | 
Principal, Bex 2 











PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte, Box 2102 » ie te Pp 
Ideal home school for ys re- 
Bellefonte Academy pares for leading universities or 
business. Subjects selected to suit chosen career. New buildings 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Athletic field tooth year. Send | 
for catalog James R. Hucues, A.M., Headmaster. 


University School, 


To Give Your Boy the Right Preparation 
for College 


Our first aim is to prepare boys for universities and 
95 per cent of our graduates enter college or tech- 
nicalschool. Any of the great universities will tell 
you how our graduates rank. Strong faculty of 25. 
Complete equipment. Modern buildings on ten- 
acre campus, including three manual training shops, 
gym, swimming pool, bowling alleys, athletic field. 
Boarding department with separate rooms for 40 
boys. Can take a few new pupils next year. Ref- 
erences required. Write for illustrated catalog 
which gives full information. 


Harry A. Peters, Principal 
7105 Hough Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Bethlehem 


Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 1450 boys prepared 
for leading universities in 36 years 
Unanimous endorsement of our 
work by principal universities. Schol- 
arships to various colleges. Modern 
buildings. Finely-equipped Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool and extensive 
Athietic grounds. Terms $385-450 
Personal inspection cordially invited 
or send for illustrated catalog. 



























H. L. FOERING, B.S., Headmaster. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Lancaster, Pa. Founded 1787. Prepares boys for leading col- 
leges and technical schools — also well-ordered Academic 
Courses. Beautiful elevated grunts. C Co di buildi 
modern equipment. Good worer Gymnasium. Athletics of all 
kinds. Terms erate. Personal inspection in- 
Main vited. Catalog. Address Box 402 
Building Thaddeus G. Helm, 4. M., and 
Edwin 4. Hartman. 
A.M., Prins. 




























PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box M ne 4 
Harris jurg A country school foun 17! 
b Academy }, Modern buildings, —_ campt 

Small classes and individual instruction. Thorough college prepa 

ration. Rate $400; $450 for single room. Supervised athletics 


Separate school for younger boys. We invite closest investigation 
Catalogue Artuur E. Brown, B.A., Headmaster 


Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE AND VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


ci ~vsyavanta, Chestnut Hill. 
: Chestnut Hill Academy e a be 
Prepares for college or scientific school cr for business. The high 











<8 


lard of scholarship, the attractive and healthful location, in the 
ted country north of Philadelphia, and the unsurpassed equip- Founded 1842. Charleston, 8. C. 
t for physical training are some of the features which commend . 
hool to parents and boys. Send for catalogue. The Military College of South Carolina 
L. Patterson, Head Master. An old and distinguished college. Ideal Southern location. Mild 
climate allows open-air work all the year. Modern ees 
tlenee. equipment, Expert faculty of long training an 
ence. Government rating, ous nguished inethution” 
“Class A.” Honor graduates receiv ‘commission in U.S. Army. 
Full courses leading to . 5. and C. © ) te Minimum age 
extras. 


_ fi (MercersburgAcademy) || <= ""3 #08." iran 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
AIM OF hs —4 cebu therough physical, mental and mural 


training fer coli or \e 
\ &PIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance under Chris- 
uan masters from the great = es. Personal attention to each bey. 
LOCATION —In the country, on the western slope of the famous Cum- 
veriand Valley, one of the most beautiful and healthful 
ots of America. 
EQU IPMENT—Modern and complete. Magnificent 
uilding. 


new gymnasium bi 


Write for catalogue and 

qumeneen The Spirit of Mercersburg.” Porter Military Academy 
fe os, Box 109 New Established 1867. A national school. 240 boys enrolled from 
admasiet, Gymnasium 24 states Paty. - ty thisyear. An unusual junc- 
tion of highest sch ic preparation with strongest incen- 

tives to Christian manhood. College or business training— 
seuss Somme Grntants neater pet Ta 
3ymnasium, swimming a tie 

a Board, tuition, $300. Two from one family ,$540.Catal 


REV. WALTER MTCRLL, 8. 
; hota §.( 












































Military | 
yugh $2 years of success in prepar- duties | 
military ing boys for their life work. are not | 
<n Degrees granted in Civil Engi- permitted 
training neering, Chemistry, and Arts. tointerfere | 
as an efh- Four years’ College Course vith d- 
ient means for boys who have had two wit stu 
5 years of high school work ies. The 
“ hing ba eenme Jom classes are 
resu ; 
shy sical fit- course if needed. Poo small, and in 
9p catalogueand de- classroom, 
$$, mental tails address laboratory and 
equipoise and Colonel fieid are conduct- 
_ moral balance. CHAS. E.HYATT ed by experts. The 
om Infantry, artil President ability tohandlemen 
: iiantry, u- in business charac- 
ny lery and cavalry. terizes our graduates. 





| St. Luke’s School s0% gp cto prremny Fearne oy 


ing boys for ——_ or cit isenantp.” 


























“a thorough and honest school, the find f school te which 
i ; $0 bail , berlan 2000 feet in elevation. 
‘ sensible parents desire to se td their sons.’’—B1SHOP WHITAKER Cadets lve 's eas ctu apr nt minds are 
The uniform success of our raduates in life, both at college stimula y the intellectual spirit of the University o 
and in business, is proof of our sound methods in training the South, to which the Academy belongs. 
s from 10 to 18 years of age from city influences tends to high moral tone. Catalog. 
refinement of our home-life and the careful individual \. . CRAVENS, Headmaster, Box 101, Sewanee, Tenn. 
aa instruction by experience teachers uce in our students Cel. Du VAL G. CR = 7 ~ 
—a culture, and a at 
from undestrabte a a! ———9 "30 acres Vircinta, Fort Defiance. 
in all. Our bulidings are new. 
Athletics are encouraged both on the large athletic field Augusta Military Academy 
and in the gymnasium, but are closely supervised as an (Roller’s School.) In the famous Valley of Virginia. Highest 
— essential part of a boy's education. endorsement by V. M. I. and State Universities. A school with 
Our limited number of students permits special attention country location. Steam heat. Electric lights Gymnasium con- 
78 to we boy's health, morals, scholarship, and comfort. taining running track, bowling alley, swimming pool. 125 acres 
p 06 conn ab toa ay 4 boy toourcare. For illustrat- with large campus. Able faculty of college men. Best equip: 
ep talogue, w rther details, address academic building in the state. Numbers limited. 20 states repre- 
tics CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster sented last session. 39 years of successful work. Charges $360. 
ior Wayne, Pa. (14 miles ran Ph a ) Catalogue on «application. 
r a . . iladelphia Tuos. S. Rotier, Principals. 


Cuas. S. Roiier, Jr., 
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A boy is a sensitive thing—let McClure’s help you avoid mistakes 
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TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA AND WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


STLE HEIGATS - ROYS 


A man-making school with accommodations for 180 boys of character. Unsur- 
passed facilities for instruction in all branches. Every boy receives daily personal 
attention. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Nine magnificent buildings in- 
cluding the Rutherford Parks Library, given by a former pupil. Splendid gymna- 
sium and athletic field under competent supervision. Homelike dormitories and 
central dining hall foster school spirit and bring boys into close relations with 
headmasters and teachers. 

Castle Heights School will develop and mould your boy to the pattern your ambitions 
have cut for him. Rates $390. For beautifully llustrated catalog, address 


Rex 99 L. L. RICE, Headmaster Lebanon, Tean. 











































Sweetwater, Tennessee. An All-American School 


Students from forty states. Active officer U. S. Army detailed 
by War Department. Ranked Class “A” and especially 
commended by U. S. Government for efficiency in equip- 
ment, discipline and training. The T. M.J. Idea engenders 
All-American ideals. National popularity due to location 
and climate. Exactly halfway between North and South. 
Climate most healthful in United States. Modern build- 
ings, steam heat, electric lights, sparkling spring water in 
every room. Campus 45 acres. Preparation for all colleges, 
universities and Government academies. All forms of athletics 
championship teams, horseback riding, mountain encamp- 
ments, practice marches furnish most delightful and healthful 
recreation. Terms $350. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Address COL. O. C. HULVEY, President 














VIRGINIA, Woodstock West Vircinta, Lewisburg, Box 13. 
For Boys. Inculcates ° $ sas 
The Massanutten Academy ["., for". .,..ncuces? | Greenbrier Presbyterial Military School 
the Old Dominion. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. An up-to-date military boarding school for 100 boys. Large cory: 
100 miles from Washington. Prepares for college, technical schools of instructors—all college graduates. Bracing mountain climat 
and business; music, athletics. Limited to 75 boys. $275. Address 2300 feet altitude. Brick buildings, athictic field. Terms $30 
Howarp J. Bencuorr, A.M., Headmaster For catalogue address Cor. H. B. Moors, A. M.., Prin 








Viromta, Reliance. Wisconsin, Lake Geneva and Highland Park, Ill 


Old Dominion Academy [>+, dso! school, for manly | Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


boys of 8 to 17. Prepares for 
t 


University and Business. Rural, near Winchester Close train A select school with a high standard of Academic work, supplement: 
service with Northern cities Ideal climate, scenery, home life, by the physical, moral and social benefits of a Military and Na 
moral and sanitary environment 1700 feet elevation Rate $200. life. Limited enrollment; references required. Catalogue. Address 
Catalog R. L. Sreece, B.S.. M. S., Dean Cot. R. P. Davipson, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, Wis 





Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


385 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in United States. 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Busi 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure. dry, bracing mountain air of the famous proverbially health- 
ful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone 
Parental discipline. Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, 
shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming I, athletic park. Ali manly 
sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. ys from homes of culture and 
refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Stand- 
ards and traditions high. Academy fifty-four years old. New $150,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 

















Shop thru McClure’s for honest goods 
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VIRGINIA AND WISCONSIN SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
— 


COLLEGE SCHOOL 


“The School for Manly Boys. 


a Cc j n e 2 ' , 
and encouraged by personal care. Modified military system. Location convenient 
to € Thicago and other cities. Modernized system of dormitories; each boy has his individual 


room. Special provision for younger boys. Athletics under personal supervision of a physical 
director. Large gymnasium. Swimming pool. Be admits to all Colleges and Universities that accept certificates. For catalog address 


Fridays, 1705 Heyworth Bidg., Chicago. 


Character building is the serious work of this school. 





REY. WILLIAM FRANCIS SHERO, A.M... Racine, Wis. 





—Chief Justice Winslow 
Individuality is recognized 


12.00 to 1.30 p.m. Phone, Randolph 1455. 








. Danville, Va. In the invigorating 
e ] 1G yo of the Virginia hill country. 

ited by leading colleges. 

D 4 ood. wholesome athletics— base- 
anvil le ball, football, basketball, tennis. 
Gymnasium ‘All buildings modern, 

S Cc | Te) ] attractive and well-built. Intimate 
1Oc¢ relation between teacher and pupil. 

2 . Seasion begins Sept. 
ye 17th, 1914. $400 covers 


finely illustrated 
catalog sent free to 
you on request 
WH. HOLMES DAVIS, 
Headmaster, Box 373 
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Northwestern University 


Beautiful campus in ideal college town of Evanston on shores 
of Lake Michigan. Great gymnasium, new dormitories. Pro- 
fessional schools situated in heart of Chicago. 

Write for Views ef Campus. Earning one’s way. Requirements Sor 
Medical School. Typicai Lessons in Pharmacy /uginecring as a4 
Vocation, Evanston as amusical center. Alse books on Schools af Law, 
Dentistry, Oratory, Commerce, Summer School, Fvansion Academy. 


E. S. BRANDT, 442 Northwestern University Building, Chicago, Ill. 











RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 
Offers prompt and thorough Bap ~~ for cateon scientific 


school or business life. The liberal endowment of the Randolph- 
Macon System, of which this school is a branch, permits of un- 
isually low terms. $250 covers all charges for the school year. Noex- 
tras. Randolph-Macon boys succeed—432 graduates of thisschool 
have received full college degrees or ente pre ns in the 
past 18 years. For catalogue and further information, ad 


a E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal 











CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Connecticut, North Stonington, Main St. 


The Wheeler School 


For Boys and Girls. 75 acres. Athletic fields. Modern buildings. 
College preparatory. Agriculture and Domestic Science elective. 
ndowment. Expense $350 to $450 a year. Address 
Cc. P. Kenpaut, Principal. 











Massacnusetts, Ashburnham. 


Cushing Academy 


40th year. Endowment permits all the advantages of a high priced 
school for moderate terms. College certificate. Music. Sit modern 
buildings. Laboratories. Athletic fields. Gymnasium. Co-educa- 
tional. Write for iMustrated booklet. H.S. Cowgi, A. M., Prin 





Massacuuserts, Cambridge, 20 Everett Street. 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Established 1881. Largest normal de- 
partment for physical education in the world Sessions at all 
seasons. New buildings in 1904 and 1914. . Address for booklet 

Dre. D. A. SARGENT. 


Music and Drawing 


p——= Special One-Year Course 
Thoroughly equipping young men and women to 
teach these subjects in the Public Schools. The 
demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. 
It is a field that offers greater opportunities and 
much larger salaries than the usual business open- 
Ling. We have been graduating teachers and placing 
them in well- paying positions for 25 years. Strong 
faculty. Catalogue. 


The Secretary, Thomas Normal Training School, 
es 4505 Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 














ictr~ors, Chicago, 42nd & Grand Bivd., Box 106. 


American College of Physical Education 


Includes schools for Physical Directors, Playground Workers and 
hers of Eugenics. (Co-educational.) Fall term opens September 
Faculty of experts. Unequalled record of successful graduates 
»wn our $250,000 building, fully equipped. Address Secret ARY 


New Hampsuire, New London. 


Colby Academy 

In the New Hampshire Hills. 
ficate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts M usic 
$150,000 in new buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Moderate 
terms. Endowment. 61st year Justin O. Wetioman, A.B., Prin 


Co-educational. College certi- 
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A completely equipped normal sc 
tion at an exceedingly low cost. 


sanitation. 
Opens September 10. 
Normal Conservatory of 


Music, 
mation on request. Address 


its thorough courses enable am- 
bitious young men and women to qualify for good-salaried positions 
in teaching and other professions. 
$200 for prospective teachers and §260 for nom®prospective teachers. 
These charges include 40 weeks’ tuition, living, leundry, etc., and 
apply to applicants from outside the state as well. 
situated in a region of model healthfulness and beauty. 
Modern buildings with latest appliances. 
and supported by the State of Pennsylvania. 

In connection is the 

Music and School of Fine Arts 
offering a complete musical education at a very reasonable figure. 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin or orchestral instruments. 
etc. A handsomely illustrated catalogue with detailed infor- 
JAMES F. AMENT, LL.D... Principal . 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
oo o - New Hampsuire, Meriden. 
8 Kimball Union Academy 
= A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 1024 
= Val Uni year opens Sept. 16th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 acres 
= paraiso niversi New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. New gymnasi.m 
= (Accredited) Athletic field, School farm. Cuaries Atpen Tracy, Principa! 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA New Hampsuire, Andover. : , 
In the New H hire hills. acres 
Founded 1873 Proctor Academy - bulldines. - ae, athletic. field 


One of the Largest Institutions 
of Learning in the United States 
Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 





al SOT 








Greoap of Valparaiso University Bulldings Including the 
Departments of Medicine and Dentistry Loeated at (hiecage 


idea of giving to every person, whether rich 

or poor, a chance to obtain a thorough prac- 
tical education at an expense within his reach. 
That it is performing this mission is indicated 
by the numbers who avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offer 

Valparaiso University was founded with 3 
departments, 4 instructors, and an annual en- 
rollment of 210 different students. Now there 
are 29 departments, 209 instructors and an 
annual enrollment of nrore than 5000 different 
students. 

The reason for this growth is in the fact that 
this University constantly increases its facilities, 
strengthens its courses of study and offers addi- 
tional advantages without making the experise 
to the student any greater. The University is 
well equipped with buildings, libraries and labor- 
atories for giving instruction in the following: 
De rtments Preparatory, High School, Edu- 

pa cation, Kindergarten, Primary 
Methods, Domestic Science, Agriculture, Scien- 
tific, Higher English, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Sciences, Classic, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Manual Training, Expression and Public 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Law, Pharmacy, 
Medicine, Dentistry,,Commerce, Phonography 
and Typewriting, Penmanship, and Review. 

While the expense in all the Departments is 
exceedingly low it has not been made at the sacri- 
fice of a high grade of instruction, but by apply- 
ing business principles to 
“ ivino’’ So that the most sat- 
The Cost of Living isfactory accommo- 
dations for board may be had at from $1.80 to $3 
per week. Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve 
weeks, or $65.00 if paid in advance, for a year of 
forty-eight weeks. If the entire tuition is paid 
in advance for the year it includes all the depart- 
ments, excepting Medical, Dental and private 
lessons in Music. 


’T ites INSTITUTION was founded with the 








The total expense of board, tuition and furnished room 
for the regular school year (thirty-six weeks), need not 
exceed $119.80; or for forty-eight weeks $151.40. 


For Free Catalog Address 
HENRY B. BROWN, President or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 
Box 6, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 
The Forty-Second Year Will Open Sept. 15, 1914 





Gymnasium. College entrance certificate. Manual training shops 
Domestic science. Personal care of each boy and girl. $250 a year 
Write for information. 

Francts T. Crayton, A.M., Principal 





New York, Cazenovia, Box C 
+ 4 The school of Philip D. Armour 
Cazenovia Seminary Rev. Wm. Newton Clark, Martin 
A. Knapp, Leland Stanford, Charles Dudley Warner; Bishops 
Andrews, Bowman, Newman and Peck. College Preparatory 
Music, Art, Oratory, Household Arts. Also Junior School New 
Dormitory. Co-educational 





. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, 404 Academy St 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Co-educational. College Preparatory, Commercial, Scientif 
Classical courses. Music, Art, Expression. $350 per year. No ex 
tras. Two gymnasiums. New building 

Rev. B. C. Conner, D. D 





PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


Wyoming Seminary 

College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, Elocution and Domes 
tic Art and Science. Co-educational. Fine buildings. Gym- 
nasium and large athletic field. 7oth year opens Sept. 16t! 
Catalogue. L. L. Spracuse, D. D., President. 





Wisconstn, Beaver Dam. Mae Box FA. . 
st. 1855 Certificate privilege with 
Wayland Academy leading colleges. Christian home school 
Both sexes. 8th grade to 1st year college, all courses. 5 buildings 
20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; large lake offers rec- 
reation. Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, violin, vocal 
music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalog. Epwtn P. Brown 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


7 MUSIC 


o 7 
Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 
eR 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Public Schooi 
Music, Dramatic Art, ete. 75 eminent artists. 
Superior Normal Training School supplies 
teachers for colleges. Desirable Dor- 


mitory Accommodations. Diplomas V4 
and 29th Annual Session 3) 











begins Sept. 10, 1914. For catalog and 
general information address John J. 
Hattstaedi, Pres., 654 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


















The University of Chicago 
HOM wort ocr aotngrac 
STUDY 


by correspondence. 
Por detailed in- 
formation address 
Zand Year U. of C. (Div, B) Chicago, Ii, #**+! t= 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOG RAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We ansist 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. Write 
for catalogue—NO W 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois. 








School of Commerce, 


Accounts and Finance 
New York University 


Offers intensely practical training in the broad phases 
of management, the philosophy of business, in the 
stimulating atmosphere of America’s center of com- 
merce and finance, Develops the qualities for which 
the big business men of New York are searching. Day 
and evening courses in accounting, banking, a, 
advertising, salesmanship, journalism, insurance, real 
estate, practical Fowtics commercial teaching, etc. 
Year begins Sept. 24th. For bulletin address 


The Secretary, School of Commerce, 
Washington Square East, New York City. 














Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Sessions. 34th year opens Sept 
22nd. Address 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean 





Massacuusetts, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St. 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 

Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the leg- 
islature Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in active practice. 
Instruction in science and practice largely individual. Term begins 
Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


School of the Museum of Fine Arts 


39th year begins Sept. 28th. Instructors: Department of Drawing 
and Painting—Frank W. Benson, Visiting Instructor, P. L. Hale, F 
A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, R. McLellan, A. K. Crose; 
Department of Modeling—B. L. Pratt; Department of Design—H 
Elliott, H. H. Clark, G. J. Hunt. ScHo._arsurps—Paige and Cum- 
mings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, and Ten 
School Scholarships. Write for circular. Address 

A.ice F. Brooks. Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Copley Square. ae ¥ _ 
; Mind— Bod y— Voice. pader 
School of Expression for 30 years. Send for list of 
Dr. Curry’s books. “Expression’’ Booklet on summer terms 
held in Boston, Asheville, University of Vermont, Chicago. Books 
lent for home study. 
S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President. 





New Yorx, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
Tue SECRETARY. 





New York, Potsdam, 62 Main Street 
$ s¢ Training school 
Crane Normal Institute of Music /y"'gins shoo! 
of Music in public schools. Both sexes. Graduates rank, upon grad- 
tion, as teachers of experience, taking positions in colleges, normal 
and city schools. Voice, Harmony, Form, Ear Training. Sight 
Singing, etc. Personal attention. Number limited to 65. Catalogue. 





New Yorx, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. 
New Yor Homa@opatuic MeEpicaL COLLEGE 


AND FLOWER HosPITAL 
Have you chosen a Profession? There are Opportunities in 
Medicine, especially Hom-ropathic Medicine. Send for catalogue I. 


Rovat S. Corpg.anp, A. M., M. D., Dean 





New York, Rochester, 44 Plymouth Avenue 


Mechanics Institute 


Technical Training for Engineering, Industry, Trades, Art, Home 
Economics, Teaching (Manual Training, Domestic Science and Art, 
Applied and Fine Arts). Two or Three Year Courses. Mechani- 
cal, Electrical, and other special courses for grammar school gradu- 
ates. Engineering and professional courses for high school graduates 
Inexpensive. Apply for special bulletin. 

Tue REGISTRAR, 





Onto, Oberlin 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of music in all its 
branches. Enjoys the intellectual and social life of Oberlin College. 
Faculty of 36 specialists. 816 students last year from 42 states and 
6 foreign countries. High school course or equivalent required be- 
fore devoting whole time to music or entering courses leading to 
degree of Mus. B. Fall term opens Tuesday, September 15th. Send 
for catalogue and musical year book 


CHARLES W. Moraxtson, Director. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale. 


American Montessori Teacher-Training 
School Training course begins Oct. rst. Illustrated pamphlet 
will be sent to any one interested in my investigation 
and study of the Montessori Method in Rome. 
Mrs. J. Scorr AnprerRsoN, Directress of Torresdale House. 





Vircinia, Dayton, Box 114. 
Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 4%¢ Schoo! 
Certificate admits to University of Va. and 
Music, business, elocution, art, piano tuning, 
Terms $175 to $250. No extras. 
Ss. C. 


College preparatory. 
all leading colleges. 
orchestra, band and pipe organ. 
Address 





District or Co_umsB1a, Washington, 2647 Connecticut Ave. 
° Ss ~ ; 
The Wilson-Greene School of Music ‘en's in 
musical environment Voice, piano, violin, harmony, Grand Opera, 
dramatic art, languages, classic dancing, Expression and “Accompany- 
ing as an Art.”’ M:. and Mrs. Greene are the musical leaders of Wash- 
ington.Catalog. Tuos. Evans GREENE, Mrs.W1LSON-GREENE, Prins. 





FOREIGN 





Europe 
The Thompson- 2. 

Ss pompsn- School of Travel for Girls 
14th year. Foreign residence, three periods of travel through eight 
countries, usual courses of study with Piano and Singing, all is in- 
cluded. American home comforts. October sailing 
Mrs. WALTER Scott, Sec'y, 158 Central Ave., Dover,4W. H. 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Founded in 1867 by Clara Baur. The pioneer and foremost of Amer- 


jean Schools of Music. 
Faculty of artists of international reputation. 
teurs and professionals. 
of teachers; exceptional advantages for repertoire work, advanced study in 
theory and composition; also orchestral practice. Strong Department of 
Expression, Languages, English Literature, Public School Music and Draw- 
ing. Open during summer. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati 


On a par with the best European Conservatories. 
Receives beginners, ama- 
Special departments for the thorough training 


For catalog ress: 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 











Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City, Long 
Island, 18 miles from New York. Buildings completely 


equipped. 


Gymnasium, swimming pool, fine athletic | 


fields. Prepares for any college or scientific school. 


Competent master at the head of each department. 


A Lower School for Younger Boys 
For information and catalog address 


WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 35, Garden City, L. L 
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y show you by mail HOW TO INCREASE => SALAR 
mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS CO., 65 Page Bidg, Obieage. |i 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 







Can be learned quickly, easily and pl ly at spare 

in your own home. You hear the living voice of a native 
professor pronounce each word and phrase. In a surprisingly 
short time you can speak a mew language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


ROSENTHAL’S PI PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Dise or Cylinder Records. Can be used on your ows 
talking machine. Send for Particulars and Booklet, 








The Language-Phone Method 
gis Futnam Baliding . 2 West s5th Street, N. r. 








School Information 


Schools (er camps) 


FRE 


Ca Catalogs of all Boarding in 

xpert Advice free. Want for gris or boys? | 
Maintained fo - all schools American Schoole’ Association. 
Write, 1012 Times Rullding, New York, or 1615 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





NOT GO? We can 


COLLEGE! vei meso Pais 


of a Dentistry, Pharmacy , Osteopathy, | 
Law neering, or a ae Investigate our New | 
Mathod Residential and Home feats ay — Self- | 
Help Piahs. Send today for 


ull for 1914 tion. VBROOKS OLASBICAL 
SCHOOL: Dept. M.O. Schiller Bldg. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Oe Saw Nemene in So Meten, Seem, form, structure and 


writing of the 


by Dr. J. Rerg Esenwein, Editor, 


Short-Story taught 
Lippisecott’s Magazine. £50-page catalogue Sree. Please address 
The Home School 





Cerr 
Dept. 145, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr Beonwein 
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Send for Two 
Advertising Booklets 


WO Booklets will be sent to you 

from The Advertising Service De- 
partment of McClure’s Magazine up- 
on receipt of your request for them. 
Hundreds have been sent out. 


The Advertising Service Department 
of McClure’s Magazine is deeply in- 
terested in the subject of—dependable 
merchandise that can always be bought at 
a fair retail price. 


In one of these booklets is an article 
upon the subject “The Competition 
That Kills,” by Louis D. Brandeis. 
Prominent business men in all parts 
of the country have written us about 
this able article. 


In the other booklet there is a short 
story about honest goods which tells 
you all about the “Just As Good 
Kind.” Shall we send you these two 
booklets? 


Cod rvers 


Secretary and Advertising Director 
The McClure Publications 
McClure Building, New York 
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HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


in this issue contributes the first 
of a group of short stories which 
are to be regular MCCLURE 
features. Without fail read 


“HIS DAY OFF” 
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} WHE beauty about Ivory Soap is that you can use it satis- 
4} factorily under all conditions. 





When the skin is irritated by sun or perspiration 
Ivory Soap gives a pleasant bath because it is as mild as 
soap can be made. 


When your bathing is done in lake or stream you cannot find a 
handier soap because Ivory Soap floats. 


When there is general cleaning to be done—dishwashing, laundry 
work, etc.—it is unnecessary to provide a laundry soap, for lvory Soap 
not only is a mild, safe cleanser, but a thorough one. 


For any purpose, in any place, at any time, Ivory Soap can be 
used to entire satisfaction, because it is pure, high grade and—floats. 


IVORY SOAP.... |... . IT FLOATS 
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hf THE HIGHEST 
YY By 


WALLACE IRWIN 


ys agian 
> ay A Story You Won’t Forget 
eee } g 


Ae 
HE President of the United States .sat 
behind much bunting, in the box of honor 
overlooking the aviation grounds. He 

winced slightly when a long French monoplane, 
in coming down, just missed the blue pylon to 
the east. 

‘That’s Dubuc,” said his military aide. “He 
hasn’t broken any record, that’s sure.” 

“And nothing else, I’m glad to see,” ob- 
served the President, venting a sigh of relief 
as the great bird winged softly to earth. 
‘Ten thousand feet isn’t regarded as very 

high?” 

“Not in these days. Any military pilot 
can do better, any morning, in an old-fashioned 
Wright. You see, Mr. President, we have 
been putting considerable reliance in an 

American machine. Man named Harwood 

designed it and installed a new. rotary 

engine called the Zwilk. They’re over there 
in Hangar 13, and not a peep have they 
made during the entire meet.” 

“| hear a biplane is not so efficient as a 
monoplane for altitude flights,” remarked 
the President. 

“That’s always a quarrel between the 
two schools,” explained an army aviator. 
““Harwood’s machine has done strange 
stunts in private practice.” 

“Is Harwood expecting to fly? 

“No. He’s got a contract with Seth 
Hadley, that California aviator.” 

“Hadley!” exclaimed the Chief of Staff, 
who sat in the gold-braided circle. “l saw 
him in Chicago. He’s engaged for one of our 
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Government schools next spring. Handles 
a biplane like a cat-boat in a squall. One of 
these safe-and-sane fliers who always ap- 
pear to be taking chances, yet never fail to 
deliver the goods.” 

It was the last day of the meet, and the 
Chief Executive gazed regretfully at the 
sinking sun. 

“If he delivers the goods, as you put it, 
he has about three hours to do it in,” he said. 

Among the ladies of the party the talk 
was less technical. 

“Isn’t it too bad Leonard Jeffany didn’t 
judge this time!” said a young matron. 
“He's usually such a fine figure of an elderly 
prince, fussing about the course and ——”’ 

“| hear his wife is desperately ill,”’ vol- 
unteered a dowager. 

“Oh!” came a commiserating chorus. 
“Poor little Sonia Fischer!” “Such 
a child!” ... “Her family made her 
marry ss 

“Just like a lot of women! 
congressman who overheard. 





” said a stout 


THERE was an air of worry and chagrin 
inside Hangar 13, where men in greasy over- 
alls, dogged from fatigue, had labored for 
twenty-four hours without sleep, grooming 
a balky biplane, an efficient monster whose 
upper planes overhung its lower and whose 
covered fusilage tapered in a stream line 
back to its complicated rudders. The luck 
of numbers seemed to have cursed that 
guarded tent, where the disappointing Zwilk 
rotary engine had sulked for a week, had 
required infinite taking Gown, and now, for 
the first time, was purring as sweetly as a 
drowsy cat. 

The thing was ready, and Harwood, the 
inventor, a fat man whose untidy curls 
fringed his bald spot like smoke around a 
dome, threw down his monkey-wrench with 
peevish energy. 

“Three hours!” he snarled, looking 
through a crack in the door up to the zenith 
where, circling like buzzards over a field 
of carnage, two winged apparitions milled 
monotonously round and round, whirring, 
whirring their harsh greeting to the declin- 
ing sun. Somewhere in the distance a band 
played “The Maxixe.” Harwood, who was 


nine parts business man to one part genius, 
snapped his watch shut and wheezed his 
disgust. 

“ Are you going to come out of that daze? 
he inquired, crossing the shed and addressing 
a figure in the shadow which stood braced 


against a beam —‘‘a something more black 
than the blackness.”’ 

“I’ve begged, borrowed, and stolen a for- 
tune to bring you and this machine here,” 
he went on. “I won't pull out more than 
even, even if you do take the prize — and 
there it hangs like a plum with nothing to 
do but reach for it. You've done the trick 
before in second-rate machines. I see no 
reason why you should get cold feet now.” 

“| haven’t got cold feet,’’ responded the 
shadowy figure sullenly. 

He impatiently tossed away his cap, and 
strode into the light. He was young, tall 
and pale, with black eyes that burned like 
dull coals. 

“Then listen to reason,” said Harwood 
eagerly. “‘The machine’s working like a 
bird. There’s only ten thousand feet to 
beat, and you’ve got time to do it in, if you 
do it now. There’s twenty thousand easy 
money for us.” 

“I can’t see it,” said the aviator dully, 
passing his thumb across a cam-shaft. 

“Seth, old boy,” said his manager, more 
in sorrow than in anger, “the trouble with 
you is, you haven’t got any imagination.” 

““That’s what they all say,” replied the 
young man abstractedly; then he turned 
his gaze full upon his persecutor. “You 
know why I won’t go up. I’m waiting for 
Schneider.” 

“That chauffeur from Jeffany’s?” 

The aviator nodded. 

“He’s not coming. He’s out of town; 
he's " 

“Don’t lie to me any more,” said the 
young man, without raising his voice. 

“Now, look here, Seth!”” The business 
man seized his employee by the collar of his 
soft shirt. “Schneider's just the man 
you ought not to see. You've got to be 
cool to do this job. No nervousness, no 
scenes — no ——” 

“Then he’s been here! 
Hadley whispered. 

“Outside.” 

The aviator crowded past his keeper, slid 
back the big door, and rushed into the 
daylight. A short man in a chauffeur’s 
uniform came out of the space between 
the hangars, and at first glimpse Hadley 
could read the news in his coarse face. 

“Well?” he asked, searching the other 
man’s eyes. 

“She sent you this — the nurse gave it to 
me for you,” said Schneider. 

He dropped a small trinket into Hadley’s 
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outstretched hand. It was a medal of cheap 
workmanship in the form of a Maltese 
cross. 

“What for?’’ he asked in a dazed sort of 
way. 

“Haven't they told your” 

The aviator shook his head. 

“She died to-day at noon.” 

The littke German stood for a moment, 
awkwardly shifting from one foot to the 
other. Then he cleared his throat and 
walked away. 

Hadley did not move. His solemn eyes 
were fixed on the promenade across the 
field, where the hats of numerous men and 
women seemed to mingle and scatter like a 
moving flower-garden. Why had this sad, 
tragic, beautiful thing come to Seth Had- 
ley, the machine-man without imagination? 
Flight, to him, had been a trade, and the 
upper air his workshop. Surely there was 
no poetry or wasteful twaddle in his ego. 
And yet, they had met like those moving 
flowers over there, he and this strange, aris- 
tocratic girl — touched for an instant and 
gone their separate ways. And now she was 
dead. He clutched the little Maltese cross 
so tightly that it bit into his palm. 

A plot of seeding grass in which his feet 
were sunk rippled and silvered to the 
rising, gusty wind. The flags above the 
grand-stand alternately whipped and sagged. 
Instinctively Seth Hadley turned his eyes 
airward and watched the perilous teetering 
of the two aéroplanes as they jockeyed for a 
landing in the rising squall. Puffy work — 
three hours, Harwood hadsaid. He opened his 
hand and looked at all that had ever passed 
between them —that and a little morc. 
She had remembered him, after all! 

“Seth,” said the voice of Harwood, 
pitched to a kindly key, “the President and 
Chief of Staff have come all the way from 
Washington to watch you make a record. 
Are you going to disappoint °em?” 

Hadley shook the plump hand rudely 
from his shoulder, and made no reply. 

“Tt ought to be a matter of common hon- 
esty with you, old man,” went on the 
manager, suppressing his choler. ‘‘ You've 
always had the reputation of being the 
squarest man in the sky — no imagination, 
but square. You've got the reputation of 
never dumping a passenger or jumping a 
contract. Remember, the Chicago papers 
called you ‘ Deliver-the-Goods Hadley’ ?”’ 

“Shut up!” replied the aviator. “Pull 
the machine out as quick as God’ll let you.” 


“Then you're not going to throw me 
down?” sighed Harwood blissfully. 

“I’ve always done what I’ve been hired 
to do!” Hadley ground his teeth. “Fool 
that I am, no man or woman can say I’ve 
ever welched or short-changed.”’ 

“I’m proud of you when you talk like 
that, Seth.” 

“Haul out the machine!” Hadley growled 
savagely as he charged into Hangar 13. 


HE President and the Chief of Staff were 

just letting down their official smiles at 
the retreat of a squad of press photographers 
when the aide said: “See there, sir!” and 
pointed toward Hangar 13. 

“Bully, he’s going to try it!” exclaimed 
the Chief of Staff, with an enthusiasm ill 
becoming so mighty a commander. 

“Oh —this is the man Bradley you 
speak of?” The President adjusted his eye- 
glasses. 

“Hadley, Mr. President,”’ said the aide. 
“An American flier in an American machine. 
He’s going to take to the air in a gale that 
has brought all the foreigners to earth. 
And yet, they say American aviation doesn’t 
deserve encouragement.” 

“Don’t scold me — go talk to the Con- 
gressman if you want an appropriation.” 
The President grinned over toward the portly 
statesman. “He's a member of that soul- 
less committee, | believe.” 

The big white biplane, eager for the wind 
and clumsy as an albatross afoot, came, 
escorted by loving attendants, from the 
gaping door. A roly-poly scarecrow of a 
man-thing, a grotesque in pads and cold- 
proofs, followed stiffly in the rear. It 
seemed scarcely possible that a thing so 
swaddled could be human. 

“And such a suffocating day!” exclaimed 
one of the ladies in the President’s box. 

“It’s always January up there,” ex- 
plained an officer of the aéronautic corps. 

Officials in tweeds and golf caps were now 
surrounding the padded man. Two pulled 
impressive stop-watches and examined the 
machine. Another strapped a leathery 
knapsack arrangement between the shoul- 
ders of the aviator. 

“Sealed barograph to record his height,” 
explained the aide to the President. 

Mechanics now stood at attention near 
the wings of the machine. The padded man, 
walking like a manikin, took his seat 
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between the planes. There was no theatrical 
display of examining things or ordering folks 
about. His feet were on the controls, his 
mittened hands on the brakes. Would he 
ever get away, he thought, up into the air 
that wanted him? So she had sent him a 
sign before she went — and he had known 
her so little, yet so dearly. Why didn’t big 
Christophe turn over the engine? A machin- 
ist was now fiddling with the carbureter. 
He could hear the accustomed grunts of big 
Christophe attempting to swing the propel- 
ler on the stiff, stubborn rotary engine; then 
came the oily, regular throb through the 
mighty whir of the screw. The great bird 
strained to burst from the hands that held 
her. The driver raised a signaling arm, and 
the biplane bounded like a kite into the face 
of a windy rise. 

An aviator climbs like a blind man ascend- 
ing a spiral staircase. He mounts carefully 
by feeling — feeling at unseen things. Sen- 
sitive, protecting, his elevator-planes guide 
him up invisible grades of air, over billowy 
rollers, toward a zenith of unseeable fluids. 
To Seth Hadley these mysterious steeps had 
always had the commonplace of a country 
road to a suburban chauffeur. In his three 
years of “reliable” flying he had gloried in 
numerous newspaper titles symbolic of un- 
imaginative efficiency. “ Thetaxiplane chauf- 
feur”’ had pleased him as a tribute to his 
commonplaceness; but he had taken most 
comfort in ‘Deliver-the-Goods Hadley.” 
Literally, he had never fallen down. He 
was safe and honorable, and without any 
fool notions. Was he? 

Six thousand feet above Garden City, the 
aéroplane nosed into cloud-banks, and the 
nipping autumnal temperature gave Had- 
ley blessed relief from the awful heat of the 
lower levels. Helmeted, goggled, bulging 
with layers of cloth and leather, this futuris- 
tic vision of a flying-man, rising to every 
available current, minding his pumps, ad- 
justing ailerons to tremulous swirls, contin- 
ued to ask himself the needless question, 
Have | been without fool notions? 

He had pinned the little Maltese cross to 
his padded jacket, and he risked his life to 
touch it lovingly. Below him, looking down, 
he could see nothing but clouds; and clouds 
encompassed him about as if he were strug- 
gling upward through a deluge of cotton 
fleece. The propeller burred with deafening 
monotony, yet it seemed awfully quiet up 
here. He seemed to be working in a perfect 
calm — nothing to do but to circle; bank and 


rise, bank and rise. No trick to it at all ina 
sea of placid milk like this. Nothing to do 
but listen to the tricky cylinders, and think 
—and think. 

Then the thought came to him, “ Man is 
born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward.” 
Man — and what about woman? That's 
it! She had gone up like the spark — she 
and her troubles. Two tears welled under 
his goggles and dried in the increasing cold. 
He threw his elevators to a reckless angle, 
and the great biplane reared upward. 


Mon than two years before, the girl’s 
father and her fiancé had brought her 
to the aérodrome where Hadley was acting as 
instructor. Theodore Jeffany and her father 
were contemporary in age, and they had 
vielded to her whim to fly, like the indulgent, 
elderly guardians they were. They had 
treated him, as was the wont of these people, 
as something between a chauffeur and a 
showman, and he remembered that they had 
tipped him handsomely, twenty dollars in 
addition to the regular fee — actually paid 
him for the jov of taking that vivid, beauti- 


ful thing with him into the blue. She wasn’t 
afraid, she told him when they came down. 


She was twenty. She wanted to be an avia- 
trix, or whatever they called ’em. Her eyes 
were peculiar; clear like crystals with dark 
centers, when first he saw her; but they 
seemed to deepen to richer and richer violet 
as he knew her better. Under her brown 
hair there seemed to be golden fires forever 
burning. She was neither a merry nor a 
talkative girl, but when she spoke she al- 
ways said something. 

“| want to learn,” she announced that 
day, turning her gray eyes, not on her 
father, but on Theodore Jeffany. (‘‘She 
ought to call him Uncle,”’ Seth had thowght 
at the time.) 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly!”’ said the 
elderly capitalist, pinching her cheek. 
“When shall we begin?”’ 

“Monday. Will Monday do, Mr. Had- 
ley?” she asked, turning to the aviator. 

“Just as good a day as any,”’ blushingly 
Seth had replied. 

Her father had said something rather 
negative about her breaking her neck; but 
Jeffany had pooh-poohed the matter. His 
air had always been entirely proprietorial. 

“She'll be perfectly safe with Hadley. 
‘Deliver the goods’ is your motto, ain’t it, 
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Hadley? Perfectly safe. And when you’re 
entirely proficient, my dear, you can drop 
in at my office every night and motor me 
out by air. Ha!” 

She came around Monday in a blue cor- 
duroy suit, and began to take the course 
under Hadley’s special. instruction. From 
the first day it was plain to the patient Seth 
that this girl would never make an aviatrix. 
These little voyages, to her, were flights of 
imagination, not hard problems of horse- 
power and wind-resistance. Vainly he had 
taken her on daily instructional flights in 
Mary Jane, the school machine. She showed 
a morbid taste for pulling the wrong lever. 
She seemed to have no fear; but when it 
came to an emergency point where neglect 
might have been suicidal, he usually found her 
with her gray eyes fixed in a dream more airy 
than the reach of mere mechanical wings. 

One languid, lazy afternoon, when the 
sun slanted over parched grass and all the 
world was golden, they were planing down 
from a moderate height, she leaning over his 
shoulders grasping the controls above his 
hands, when he suddenly felt the spell of 
her so poignantly that he all but wrecked 
his craft in precipitate descent. As soon as 
the skids were settled safely on the grass, he 
leaped to his feet and faced her where she sat. 

No woman had ever looked at him like 
that before, he felt sure. The world seemed 
to be colored an intoxicating violet from her 
eyes, and he was not embarrassed, as he usu- 
ally was in the presence of women. And he 
found she had broken her silence. 

“Most of the men I’ve known have been 
little dancing things or office men. Some of 
them play polo, but that’s just a game, after 
all. How do you like Mr. Jeffany?” 

“| think he’s a very fine man,” answered 
Seth inadequately. 

“Isn't he! A very fine man!” She used 
the strangest tone. “It doesn’t seem to 
take much ability to go along with what 
somebody else gave you, does it? I never 
met a man like you before. Your business 
seems ‘to be shooting into new worlds, risk- 
ing unknown paths every day of your life.” 

“You don’t need to take it that way, Miss 
Fischer,”’ he laughed. “This is just a trade 
with me. I’ve always been a working boy, 
you know.” He, too, became suddenly con- 
fidential. “‘My dad was a farmer in the 
Erie Basin, and | took a notion to be an in- 
ventor. I saved up money, went to tech 


school for a year, and found there was no- 
thing in my head but an ability to run other 


people’s machinery. So, you see, I’m pretty 
much of a rough-neck.” 

“| think you’re splendid,” she replied 
directly, looking up at his thin dark face. 

“Thanks very much,” he said clumsily. 
There were a thousand things he wanted to 
express. Finally he handed her down from 
her seat, and grinned. “D’you think you’re 
aviator enough by this time to help me push 
this little machine back to her shed?” 

That night at the hotel, Hadley asked 
Brickell, head instructor at the school, about 
Jeffany and Miss Fischer and her father. 

“It’s a Wall Street transaction, and a 
perfectly legitimate one,” Brickell explained. 
“Jeffany caught Fischer for all he had in 
wheat. Fischer yelled for mercy, and 
passed over his daughter as a peace offering.” 

Next day Seth determined to tell the girl 
the truth about her unfitness for aviation. 
Common sense commanded him to send her 
away as quickly as possible; but there was 
an instinct that urged him to delay, for the 
spell was on him and he could not endure to 
break its charm. There was another pre- 
carious week in which her failure to grasp 
the principles of mechanics made flying a 
constant sport with death. 

“| never, never can learn to drive it!” she 
confessed one day, after they had landed 
with an appalling crash. 

“Well, now, perhaps —” he began lamely. 

“I’ve never had any illusions about it,” 
she persisted. “‘] know I’m stupid, and you 
know it. Father says I can’t give any more 
time to it — he’s going to take me out.” 

“When?” 

“To-day.” 

He had been commissioned to try out a 
new monoplane that afternoon, so he took 
her as a passenger for a cross-country flight. 
Thirty miles from the home hangars the 
engine suddenly died, and they were forced 
down into a deserted stubble-field. A strut 
cracked, and the left wing crumpled against 
a rusty harrow concealed among the weeds. 
He remembered how she looked, sitting 
calmly amid the wreckage, her solemn, 
dreamy eyes following a flight of crows. 

“I'll see if | can find a telephone,” he said 
awkwardly, “and get an auto to take you 
home.” 

“No hurry,” she answered, fixing her 
contemplative gaze upon him. 

“It'll be dark in two hours,” he grunted, 
and raced across the stubble to a settlement 
in the distance. 

When he returned he found the machine 
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deserted. In the shadow of an old pear tree 
by the fence, he spied a patch of bright blue, 
the color of her cloak. She was reclining 
on one elbow, chewing a spear of grass. 

“Sit down here,” she said, indicating the 
spot beside her. 

He obeyed without a word, and the vio- 
let light seemed to encompass him again. 

“Seth,” she resumed presently, “‘will you 
always be flying about like this, dropping 
into strange fields?” 

“T’ll be following the county fair circuit 
later in the season,” he explained in as com- 
monplace a voice as he could command. 

“A gypsy of the air!” she whispered, and 
looked away for a long time. 

“A crow following the corn!” 
tempted to be jovial, and failed. 


He at- 
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he commanded, in bis bard, metallic tones”’ 


“Oh, take me with you!” she cried sud- 
denly. 

And how and why and when, he could not 
tell; but he found her in his arms. 

“Nonsense!”” he kept saying; and each 
time he said it he kissed her. 

“Don’t let him have me — don’t! Take 
me anywhere! Don’t let him have me!” 
She was sobbing violently. 

Seth looked at his broken monoplane, and 
wondered what had happened to his life. 

“Don’t let who?” 

“He’s going to marry me in two weeks. 
He mustn’t — he mustn’t!”’ 

“You're in love with some one else?” 

“Yes. You.” 

Seth Hadley had battled with all the 
furies of the air, but with nothing that had 
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so completely thrown him from his balance. 
He said nothing for a long time, and at last 
he released her from his arms and withdrew 
to a little distance, where he sat on a fence- 
rail and lit a cigarette. 

“Of course, you’ve got to marry him,” he 
said finally. “‘ You and I are different kinds 
of birds, and we don’t flock on the same tree. 
| happen to know just how far above me 
you are. I was chauffeur once for an uncle 
of yours.” 

Her eyes widened, but they were still 
violet. 

“Already there’s been a lot too much of 
these heiresses marrying chauffeurs — and 
I'm only a fancy breed of chauffeur, when 
you get down to brass tacks. I’m saying it 
straight, my dear. | fly higher and get my 
name in the papers oftener; but the swells 
order me around and tip me just the way 
they did when I| was drivin’ your uncle’s car 
down Fifth Avenue. Maybe you think you 
‘won't be happy marrying your friend Mr. 
Jeffany; but in a year you'll be mighty glad 
you're tied up to a man who can talk your 
language and can hire flocks of harlequins 
like me.” 

She said nothing, and he touched her 
slender, useless little hand. 

“It’s too good to think of — for me,” he 
went on softly. “I’m not the sort that’ll 
ever make anything of himself. I'll never 
invent a flying dreadnought and sell it to 
the Russian government. I’ll just aviate 
for wages all my days, and bust my neck 
sometime looping the loop at the Ventura 
hog and poultry show.” 

“What's all that, if we — 

“Love each other? A lot, after we start 
setting up housekeeping. I'd like to tell you 
how much obliged | feel — but my feelings 
are no matter.” 

“You’ve taught me so many things,’’ she 
said. 

“| was hired to teach you to fly. When I 
can't deliver the goods, | like to return ’em 
to headquarters. Good-by.” 

The hired automobile approached down 
the road. He kissed her, and gave her the 
little cross he had always worn for luck. 

He saw her once again, a year later, after 
she was married to Leonard Jeffany. He 
remembered how she drew her hands to her 
lips that day when he took a header in front 
of the grand-stand. 

And so she had remembered, and had sent 
back his cross. ‘As the spark flieth upward’ 
. . » her spark had flown to-day. Where? 


IV 


HE air up here was becoming prodi- 

giously cold, thin, and heady, and the 
spectacle offered to unseeing space was that 
of a human automaton, strange of shape, 
methodical and unemotional as a part of 
his machine, monotonously executing each 
sweep of the spiral with absolute accuracy, 
banking, rising at just the proper angle, and 
ever beating up, up, up. No tragedy of life 
or death or love ever detracted the eye of 
Seth Hadley from the condition of his oil- 
cups, or his ear from the throb of the engine, 
beating its regulartattoo. But, to his senses, 
just as his biplane had leaped on an invisible 
surge to a more exhilarating, more cruelly 
chilling height, there roared a sound more 
disconcerting than the _ propeller-deafness 
which had followed him from earth. 

“‘Altitude!”” Hadley shouted to himself, 
a silly elation filling him as he recognized 
this Niagara booming under his temples. 
“Some high, we are; some high!” 

He laughed, and a rush of freezing wind 
blew his mirth down his throat. Frost was 
beginning to dim his goggles, but by leaning 
close he could vaguely make out the hand 
on the open barograph lashed to the stanch- 
ion before him: 14,800 meters, he thought 
it said. 

“What a four-flusher that Frenchman 
was to quit at ten thousand feet,”’ his outer 
self repeated, giddy with the first intoxica- 
tion of height. But the inner Hadley was 
listening to a voice as solemn, mysterious, and 
supporting as the airy depths that bore him 
skyward. ‘In the last moment she remem- 
bered!”” And he risked his life to lay his 
hand on the Maltese cross pinned to his coat. 

A great pillar of air suddenly shot his ma- 
chine upward, straight as a kite above a 
chimney-blast. The straps that confined 
him to his seat flapped slack, and he was 
jammed tight into his seat, so irresistible 
was the upward motion. Drunk with light- 
ness, chilled to the marrow, he yet found 
the machine-man who controlled his flight 
mechanically answering to the emergency, 
warping cannily, deferring to the panting 
cylinders, feeding oil to the hungry thing 
which threatened to faint and fall at the 
slightest inattention. 

“Who says a biplane can’t climb?” he 
asked the empty gods of space. 

The very loneliness seemed to companion 
him, because he was human and could not 
be absolutely alone. It took another quarter 
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of an hour, perhaps, for Seth Hadley to 
begin to feel in his arms and legs the alter- 
nate numbness and pain of freezing. His 
hands were clutched like things of stone 
upon the controls; yet his technique, here 
swung like a planet in space, was as fault- 
less as it had ever been before spectators two 
hundred feet above an aérodrome. This 
was due, no doubt, to the fact that Seth 
Hadley had no imagaination. 

“Hadley will always be a farmer,” an 
expert from the Aéro Club had once said, 
watching his flight. “He drives an aéro- 
plane like a threshing-machine.” 

Seth at this moment, freezing and sur- 
charged with ozone, realized with exagger- 
ated bitterness what a plain one he had al- 
ways been. He had seen the pert, dapper 
aviators in rival hangars surrounded by 
matinée girls six deep. He had even heard 
them boast of their complicated affairs with 
débutantes and grass-widows. His camp 
had never been besieged by love-sick maid- 
ens, and his mail had seldom been bur- 
dened by lavender stationery. He had 
never looked upon these things as the re- 
wards to be expected in his trade. Serious, 


steady, monogamic, he had no imagination. 


The propeller still screamed its madden- 
ing challenge to the void; the engine still 
throbbed rhythmically. His heart pumped 
to his temples a maddening pressure of 
blood; his eyes seemed popping from their 
sockets, his lungs dilating like the gills of a 
new-caught fish. Again he leaned forward 
to consult his barograph. No use now! Ice 
had formed so thickly on his goggles that the 
struts were but a blur before him; and when 
he raised his glasses with one stiffened hand, 
the stinging cold struck him blind. Up again 
he swung the elevators. Two uncoérdinated 
thoughts were constantly beating at his 
temples: 

“She remembered. ... You’ve got to 
beat that French machine.” 

He was pressing the elevators up for 
another leap, when—dizzy horror!—the 
engine stopped cold, and the craft plunged 
dead as a shot duck two, three hundred feet 
off an invisible precipice. Then the car- 
bureter, taking breath from the mighty 
dive, began to work again, and the engine 
once more caught its beat. The frozen man 
in the seat recovered consciousness, to find 
himself righting the planes and at the same 
moment laughing prodigiously at an Irish 
anecdote Harwood had once recited — what 
was it about Hogan’s four twins? This time 


he jerked the elevators so roughly that the 
machine seemed to stand on her tail before 
plunging like an arrow into the unknown 
heights. 

What change had suddenly come over 
Seth Hadley in this moment of action? His 
brain unaccountably cleared, and at the 
same instant the blinding frost seemed to 
melt from his goggles. It was as if he were 
floating on the surface of a pond — a strange, 
crystal-clear pond whose waters breathed 
strength and comfort. He had never felt 
this way before — it must be “some high” 
to give such a sensation. He was just lean- 
ing forward to consult his barograph when 
— he saw It. 

Far away It seemed, six or eight miles by 
ordinary measurements, and on a level some- 
what above his eves. It came to him at first 
as a curious, glowing object seen at the other 
end of some vast cylinder; then, for an in- 
stant, the full glory of It burst upon him, 
circled by a soft aureole of sapphire and 
amethyst. 

“Huh!” grunted Seth Hadley, and drove 
his machine straight at the apparition. 

It vanished an instant, and again he got 
It. Surely there was some architectural 
scheme to the Thing — what were those two 
pole-like objects of effulgent blue rising from 
vaguely square, rose-colored walls? Great 
Scott! Was there ice on his goggles, or were 
those flocks of things moving about — 
or 

“Whoa!” shouted Hadley to his saner 
self. ‘Seth, the altitude’s gone to your nut 
and you're balmy, balmy!”’ 

And, at the instant, his engine skipped 
again, lost breath, stopped dead, and down 
like the fallen Lucifer plunged his biplane for 
a sheer drop of eight hundred feet. The man 
in the seat might have been a lay figure, for 
all the effort he made to control his fall. 
Somehow, in the warmer rush of lower air 
the mechanic-mind within him came out of 
its torpor sufficiently to save his life; but 
when his man-brain began again to think 
and his human eyes to see, the rich sum- 
mer landscape of Long Island was rush- 
ing toward him through the dusk. Half a 
mile to the east he could see a great fire 
blazing, and he realized that they had been 
throwing gasolene on the turf as a signal to 
guide him down. 

He sloped his planes steeply toward the 
huge dark bulk of the grand-stand roof. 
The thawing-pains now shooting through 
his arms made it a matter of vague conjec- 
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ture with him as to whether he would ever 
reach earth without losing control. Now 
he could see the thinning crowd running 
through the twilight like night insects. 
He shut off his engine. He could hear 
them murmur. He was down. 

The scene that followed was-very vague 
to the exhausted man. People seemed 
noisy, and annoyed him by flocking around. 
An official with an electric bull’s-eye took the 
sealed barograph from his back, opened it, 
and beckoned nervously to witnesses. Seth 
had no ambition to rise from his seat, but it 
seemed as if a hundred hands were reaching 
out to pull him away from the machine. 
When they got off his helmet, he saw the 
face of Harwood looking down on him with 
a grin of perfect rapture. 

“Cold,” was all Seth Hadley could say. 

Harwood gave him coffee out of a patent 
bottle, and Harwood kept repeating stac- 
cato phrases which the aviator’s thickened 
senses seemed unable to assimilate. 

Just as Harwood, assisted by big Chris- 
tophe, was bracing Seth under the arm-pits 
to lead him away, two or three military men 
and a citizen in a long black coat seemed to 
hedge them in, which added to the irritation 
of the moment, to Seth’s mind. What made 
it worse was that the frock-coated one 
seemed to be a chatty person who insisted 
on shaking hands and making some forensic 
noises. When this peculiar individual had 
withdrawn, Seth suddenly found his voice. 

“Who's that nut?” he inquired of Har- 
wood. 

“That’s the President of the United 
States, son,”’ said the manager. “‘He’s been 
congratulating you.” 

“Did | make some sort of a record?” 
asked Seth vaguely. 

“Some sort of a record!’’ bawled Harwood. 
“Why, man, your barograph registers 
twenty-seven thousand six hundred feet — 
the highest any flying-machine has ever gone 
in the history of aviation!”” Then, commer- 
cial instinct triumphing over hero-worship: 
“That’s a great little engine, the Zwilk!”’ 

‘| want to go to bed,” was Seth's comment. 

“You see,”” Harwood confided to a friend, 
“he’s the ideal type of flier — perfect nerve, 
no imagination.” 

V 
HEY had put Hadley to bed in the bridal 
suite of a Long Island hotel. Nothing 
was too good for him now, and Harwood had 
called in a doctor, who prescribed a week of 


rest on a soft mattress. He had a slightly 
frost-bitten foot; also, the severe pains in 
his head never left him. Harwood, in an 
adjoining room, received reporters and aéro 
enthusiasts and managers with offers for 
exhibitions. As agent for the Zwilk rotary 
motor he saw himself already established 
in the good graces of two or three govern- 
ments, and upon all comers he beamed like 
the father of twins. 

All this time Seth Hadley had very little 
to say. Being a man of action and not of 
ideas, he permitted his manager to furnish 
the interviews for the press. His most im- 
portant function seemed to be to take some- 
thing out of a glass every half hour while he 
was awake — which wasn’t long, for toward 
midnight he set up a patient snore, methodi- 
cal as an endurance flight, a droning ex- 
pression of his unimaginative self. 

Next morning at ten he awoke, and Char- 
ley Roy, a trick flier he had met in the 
Western circuit, called with the newspapers. 

“Say,” said Charley, “you’re such a hit 
you’re playing rival to the Mexican war on 
the front page. Next thing, you'll have to 
hire a secretary to answer the mash notes.” 

Seth grunted. 

“Funny,” Roy went on. “With all your 
success, you never seem to draw ‘em. Girls 
usually love an aviator like a soda fountain; 
but nobody ever saw a skirt fussing around 
your hangar.” 

“Read the papers,” commanded Hadley. 

Charley’s voice was just buzzing into the 
head-line, “‘American Aviator in American 
Machine Wins World’s Altitude Record,” 
when Hadley languidly inquired: “Did you 
ever hear of a flier getting up so high he sort 
of saw — what d’you call ’em — mansions 
in the sky? Queer, batty palaces, and gates 
twice as high as the Woolworth Tower, all 
growing right out of nowhere ten miles in 
the air?” 

“ Did you?” asked Charley, looking closely 
at his friend. 

Seth nodded. 

“Did you tell the doc about it?” 

Seth shook his head. 

“The doc,” Charley resumed, -“ always 
gives it a fancy name and explains that the 
carbureter in your nut gets out of whack 
after a certain height. But some o’ the 
professionals call it ‘high-willies.’ Those 
mansions ain’t in the sky; they’re in your 
own dome. F’r instance, Gorlitz, the Dutch 


flier, once came down from ten thousand 
swearin’ the sky was full of horses and —— 
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The door opened softly, and Harwood 
entered as deferentially as a gold-stick ap- 
proaching the royal couch. 

“J. W. Winterbloom, of Winterbloom, 
Wagg & Winterbloom, is here and wants to 
talk business.” His voice was dreadfully 
impressive. 

“Who's all that name?” inquired Seth 
dully, as Charley withdrew at a withering 
glance from Harwood. . 

““Winterbloom? You must know. He’s trus- 
tee for the estate of the late lvan W. Butler.” 

The last-mentioned name immediately 
established Mr. Winterbloom in Seth’s mind. 
Ivan W. Butler, that selfish, cunning little 
genius who, after establishing himself as the 
absolute czar of American finance, had suc- 
cumbed to dyspepsia at the age of forty- 
nine. Ina mental flash Hadley remembered 
Butler in the flesh—nobody who had 
once. seen him ever forgot—as he had 
glimpsed him a year before at the Chicago 
meet. A big blue automobile had driven to 
within a few yards of where Seth’s machine 
had come down for repairs. 

“Ivan W. Butler!”” some one had whis- 
pered to Seth. 

Only the top of a gray fedora hat was at 
first visible in the tonneau. Suddenly the 
little, sickly body under the hat sprang up, 
as nervously active as a jack-in-the-box. 

The face that Seth saw was rather terrify- 
ing — big round forehead, big round spec- 
tacles, enormous turned-up mustache, and 
glittering, merciless eyes. 

“Drive on!” said a voice like the rasping 
of a saw. 

‘But it’s against the rules, sir!”” objected 
the frightened chauffeur. 

“I’m giving the orders!’’ squeaked that 
unpleasant, dominating voice. 

It was characteristic of Ivan W. Butler’s 
career of conquest: “Drive on!” and “/’m 
giving the orders!” 

But the sudden, compelling manner in 
which the littlke man had popped up in the 
automobile was the picture that stuck in 
Seth’s mind. 

“What does the estate of Ivan W. Butler 
want of me?” asked the aviator, turning on 
his pillow and facing his manager. 

“It’s a funny proposition — he wants to 
explain.”” Harwood’s fat face was eager. 
He leaned over the bed and clutched Seth 
by one of his sore biceps. “‘There’s a raft of 
money in it for us — if we put it over.” 

J. W. Winterbloom, ceremonious, bald, 
rather loudly dressed, was shown in. 





“1 wish to congratulate you, Mr. Had- 
ley,” he said, confidently taking a limp hand. 
“Your remarkable record!” 

“Thanks,” replied Seth wearily. 

“I’m here on rather pleasant business — 
I think. After reading the morning’s papers 
| came over immediately, because | felt sure 
you were the man mentioned 

““ Mentioned?” 

“In Mr. Butler’s will.” 

Seth forgot his aches and sat up in bed. 

“Am I seeing things again?” he asked 
himself blankly. 

“When the original document was pre- 
pared for publication, at the time of Mr. 
Butler’s death, certain clauses were sup- 
pressed in compliance with my client’s wish. 
Ivan W. Butler was, as you may know,”— 
here the lawyer tilted his eye-glasses on his 
forefinger,—‘‘as a public mind, infallible as 
a perfect machine; but in private matters, 
religion and certain intimate affairs, he had 
views of his own — views of his own.” 

“And where do I come in?” The aviator 
was now swinging his pajamaed legs over 
the side of the bed. 

“T’ll read you the clause,” said Mr. Win- 
terbloom, adjusting his glasses on his long 
white nose. He drew a folded sheet from 
his pocket. “This is taken from the will — 
er —” He unfolded the document and read: 

“*Ninth — I furthermore desire that my 
mortal body shall be cremated, and the 
ashes placed in the bronze box now in the 
care of Mr. Horatio Tighe. I do not wish 
these ashes to be placed in a columbarium, 
as is customary. It is my theory that our 
dust, after mortal death, should be returned, 
as near as possible, to the planetary matter 
whence it came. Therefore it is my wish 
that disposal of my ashes shall be made as 
follows: 

“*That the casket containing said ashes 
shall be delivered to the aviator (in America 
or abroad) who shall have attained to the 
highest altitude during a period expiring 
three months after my death. That the 
aviator so qualified shall place said ashes in 
the same type of machine with which he has 
made his record, and shall fly to the highest 
altitude possible within his abilities; and 
that, when such a height shall have been 
attained, said aviator shall, by means of 
releasing a spring in the casket, permit my 
ashes to be distributed upon the planetary 
winds, which shall blow my mortal self to 
the true oblivion to which mortal matter is 
destined, or to do as directed ——’” 
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“To do as directed?” repeated Seth, who 
had been giving minute attention. 

“Mr. Butler apparently had something 
else to say,”’ the lawyer explained, “‘but he 
must have changed his mind, as the clause 
breaks off here.” 

“Um!” said Harwood, the business man. 
“There was some mention of — er — com- 
pensation?” 

“I’m coming to that.” Mr. Winterbloom 
turned over a page. “‘Under the bequests we 
find the following: 

“*To the aviator delivering goods per 
instructions, twenty thousand dollars.’ 
That sum has been set aside.” 

Seth Hadley fell back on his pillows and 
laughed noisily. 

“Twenty thousand to dump his ashes!” 
roared Seth. ‘The old goat!” 

“Hush!” said Winterbloom in a shocked 
tone, as if his expensive client were listening 
to the blasphemy. 

“I’m not clamoring for the job,” replied 
the boy sullenly. 

“It’s a gilt-edged order,” urged Harwood. 

-“For you, yes. I bust my neck and you 
get ten thousand of it.” 

“But think of the damage to the ma- 


chine,” protested the commercial Harwood. 
“I’m not in any undertaking business,” 
grunted the aviator. 


“Very well!” Mr. Winterbloom’s voice 
came smooth and final as he folded up the 
papers. ‘‘The next best record up to date 
was made by a Frenchman at Buc. We 
shall be obliged zz 

“Just a minute! Just a minute!” whined 
Harwood. “He’s just like a child.” 

Then, crossing over to the bed and leaning 
close, ‘“‘Seth,”’ he whispered, “‘are you going 
to back out now — like a cheap skate?”’ 

Seth Hadley rolled over and turned his 
face to the wall. The same dull, abstracted 
look he had worn since the day before re- 
turned to his eyes. 

“T’ll do it this afternoon,” he said sud- 
denly, out of the silence. 

“But you’re a sick man. You’re crazy. 
You can’t make it so soon,’”’ Harwood fumed, 
fairly wringing his hands. 

“I said this afternoon,” replied Seth sul- 
lenly, sitting up. ‘‘Where do you want this 
funeral to start from?” 

“It’s a little soon, but it can be arranged 
mused Mr. Winterbloom. “It must be con- 
ducted with all possible privacy. There’s 
a race-track on the Butler estate at 
Huntington.” 


” 
, 


“I’ve flown across it lots of times,” Seth 
agreed, animation returning. “I'll fly my 
machine over there at one o'clock. Have 
the procession and the ash-can —— 

“| beg pardon?” said Mr. Winterbloom 
coldly. 

“Oh; whatever you call it. Have it ready 
by three; no later.” 

“But you're in no condition,” Harwood 
put in his managerial oar. 

“Who’s running this funeral?” snapped 
Seth. 

“You'll promise to take the —the re- 
mains to the highest altitude possible?” 
Mr. Winterbloom persisted, picking up his 
hat. 

“I’ve never disappointed a passenger yet,” 
replied the aviator; and he closed the inter- 
view by sinking listlessly back on his pillows. 


” 


VI 


IG Christophe and little Schmitt were 
there to groom the pampered bird as she 
seemed to stand tiptoe on the greensward 
that centered the Butler race-course. Seth 
Hadley, in a bitter mood, had ordered 
the tank drained, suspecting inferior gaso- 
lene, and fresh cans had been brought fifteen 
miles by automobile. Now he stood under 
the hot September sun, padded and helmeted 
like a deep-sea diver. The cruel heat added 
to his chronic depression, and sweat rilled 
from the portion of his face that was visible. 
“Butler won’t be the only cremated 
corpse, if they don’t hurry up,” he growled 
to his manager. ‘“‘What are they giving him, 
a song service?” 

“‘Something like that, over in the chapel,” 
Harwood explained, pointing a wrench across 
the lawny acres, whence issued an organ peal 
and hymning voices. Seth was apparently 
bored and impatient. 

“Here they come!” 

Through the poplars flanking the small 
Gothic structure figures could be seen ap- 
proaching, black-veiled, frock-coated, a 
straggling procession. On closer view, Had- 
ley recognized the lawyer Winterbloom 
bearing something oblong and brassy like a 
wood-box. An especially veiled woman 
walked at his side. The concourse moved 
ata brisk, businesslike gait, Seth was relieved 
to note, and in another minute they were 
grouped around the machine, the women 
bowed, men hat in hand. 

The aviator’s mind was mainly centered 
on the business at hand, and he pointed to 
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The door opened softly, and Harwood 
entered as deferentially as a gold-stick ap- 
proaching the royal couch. 

“]. W. Winterbloom, of Winterbloom, 
Wagg & Winterbloom, is here and wants to 
talk business.” His voice was dreadfully 
impressive. 

“Who's all that name?” inquired Seth 
dully, as Charley withdrew at a withering 
glance from Harwood. ; 

““Winterbloom? You must know. He's trus- 
tee for the estate of the late lvan W. Butler.”’ 

The last-mentioned name immediately 
established Mr. Winterbloom in Seth’s mind. 
Ivan W. Butler, that selfish, cunning little 
genius who, after establishing himself as the 
absolute czar of American finance, had suc- 
cumbed to dyspepsia at the age of forty- 
nine. Ina mental flash Hadley remembered 
Butler in the flesh—nobody who had 
once ‘seen him ever forgot—as he had 
glimpsed him a year before at the Chicago 
meet. A big blue automobile had driven to 
within a few yards of where Seth’s machine 
had come down for repairs. 

“Ivan W. Butler!”” some one had whis- 
pered to Seth. 

Only the top of a gray fedora hat was at 
first visible in the tonneau. Suddenly the 
little, sickly body under the hat sprang up, 
as nervously active as a jack-in-the-box. 

The face that Seth saw was rather terrify- 
ing — big round forehead, big round spec- 
tacles, enormous turned-up mustache, and 
glittering, merciless eyes. 

“Drive on!” said a voice like the rasping 
of a saw. 

“But it’s against the rules, sir!” objected 
the frightened chauffeur. 

“I’m giving the orders!”’ squeaked that 
unpleasant, dominating voice. 

It was characteristic of Ivan W. Butler’s 
career of conquest: “Drive on!”’ and “J’m 
giving the orders!” 

But the sudden, compelling manner in 
which the little man had popped up in the 
automobile was the picture that stuck in 
Seth’s mind. 

“What does the estate of lvan W. Butler 
want of me?” asked the aviator, turning on 
his pillow and facing his manager. 

“It’s a funny proposition — he wants to 
explain.” Harwood’s fat face was eager. 


He leaned over the bed and clutched Seth 
by one of his sore biceps. ‘‘There’s a raft of 
money in it for us — if we put it over.” 

J. W. Winterbloom, ceremonious, bald, 
rather loudly dressed, was shown in. 


“I wish to congratulate you, Mr. Had- 
ley,” he said, confidently taking a limp hand. 
“Your remarkable record!” 

“Thanks,” replied Seth wearily. 

“I’m here on rather pleasant business — 
I think. After reading the morning’s papers 
I came over immediately, because | felt sure 
you were the man mentioned ——’”’ 

“‘ Mentioned?” 

“In Mr. Butler’s will.” 

Seth forgot his aches and sat up in bed. 

“Am I seeing things again?” he asked 
himself blankly. 

“When the original document was pre- 
pared for publication, at the time of Mr. 
Butler's death, certain clauses were sup- 
pressed in compliance with my client’s wish. 
Ivan W. Butler was, as you may know,” 
here the lawyer tilted his eye-glasses on his 
forefinger,—‘‘as a public mind, infallible as 
a perfect machine; but in private matters, 
religion and certain intimate affairs, he had 
views of his own — views of his own.” 

“And where do | come in?” The aviator 
was now swinging his pajamaed legs over 
the side of the bed. 

“I'll read you the clause,”’ said Mr. Win- 
terbloom, adjusting his glasses on his long 
white nose. He drew a folded sheet from 
his pocket. “This is taken from the will — 
er —” He unfolded the document and read: 

“*Ninth — I furthermore desire that my 
mortal body shall be cremated, and the 
ashes placed in the bronze box now in the 
care of Mr. Horatio Tighe. I do not wish 
these ashes to be placed in a columbarium, 
as is customary. It is my theory that our 
dust, after mortal death, should be returned, 
as near as possible, to the planetary matter 
whence it came. Therefore it is my wish 
that disposal of my ashes shall be made as 
follows: 

“*That the casket containing said ashes 
shall be delivered to the aviator (in America 
or abroad) who shall have attained to the 
highest altitude during a period expiring 
three months after my death. That the 
aviator so qualified shall place said ashes in 
the same type of machine with which he has 
made his record, and shall fly to the highest 
altitude possible within his abilities; and 
that, when such a height shall have been 
attained, said aviator shall, by means of 
releasing a spring in the casket, permit my 
ashes to be distributed upon the planetary 
winds, which shall blow my mortal self to 
the true oblivion to which mortal matter is 
destined, or to do as directed ——’” 
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“To do as directed?” repeated Seth, who 
had been giving minute attention. 

“Mr. Butler apparently had something 
else to say,” the lawyer explained, “but he 
must have changed his mind, as the clause 
breaks off here.” 

“Um!” said Harwood, the business man. 
“There was some mention of — er — com- 
pensation?” 

“I’m coming to that.” Mr. Winterbloom 
turned over a page. ‘“‘Under the bequests we 
find the following: 

“*To the aviator delivering goods per 
instructions, twenty thousand dollars.’ 
That sum has been set aside.” 

Seth Hadley fell back on his pillows and 
laughed noisily. 

“Twenty thousand to dump his ashes!” 
roared Seth. “‘ The old goat!” 

“‘Hush!”’ said Winterbloom in a shocked 
tone, as if his expensive client were listening 
to the blasphemy. 

“I’m not clamoring for the job,” replied 
the boy sullenly. 

“It’s a gilt-edged order,” urged Harwood. 

-“For you, yes. | bust my neck and you 
get ten thousand of it.” 

“But think of the damage to the ma- 
chine,” protested the commercial Harwood. 

“I’m not in any undertaking business,” 
grunted the aviator. 

“Very well!” Mr. Winterbloom’s voice 
came smooth and final as he folded up the 
“The next best record up to date 
We 


papers. 
was made by a Frenchman at Buc. 
shall be obliged * 

“Just a minute! Just a minute!” whined 
Harwood. “He’s just like a child.” 

Then, crossing over to the bed and leaning 
close, ‘“‘Seth,’”’ he whispered, “are you going 
to back out now — like a cheap skate?”’ 

Seth Hadley rolled over and turned his 
face to the wall. The same dull, abstracted 
look he had worn since the day before re- 
turned to his eyes. 

“I'll do it this afternoon,” he said sud- 
denly, out of the silence. 

“But you’re a sick man. You're crazy. 
You can’t make it so soon,”’ Harwood fumed, 
fairly wringing his hands. 

“I said this afternoon,” replied Seth sul- 
lenly, sitting up. “Where do you want this 
funeral to start from?” 

“It’s a little soon, but it can be arranged,” 
mused Mr. Winterbloom. “It must be con- 
ducted with all possible privacy. There’s 
a race-track on the Butler estate at 
Huntington.” 


“I’ve flown across it lots of times,” Seth 
agreed, animation returning. “I'll fly my 
machine over there at one o'clock. Have 
the procession and the ash-can —— 

“| beg pardon?” said Mr. Winterbloom 
coldly. 

“Oh; whatever you call it. Have it ready 
by three; no later.” 

“But you’re in no condition,” Harwood 
put in his managerial oar. 

“Who’s running this funeral?” snapped 
Seth. 

“You'll promise to take the —the re- 
mains to the highest altitude possible?” 
Mr. Winterbloom persisted, picking up his 
hat. 

“I’ve never disappointed a passenger yet,” 
replied the aviator; and he closed the inter- 
view by sinking listlessly back on his pillows. 


” 


VI 


IG Christophe and little Schmitt were 
there to groom the pampered bird as she 
seemed to stand tiptoe on the greensward 
that centered the Butler race-course. Seth 
Hadley, in a bitter mood, had ordered 
the tank drained, suspecting inferior gaso- 
lene, and fresh cans had been brought fifteen 
miles by automobile. Now he stood under 
the hot September sun, padded and helmeted 
like a deep-sea diver. The cruel heat added 
to his chronic depression, and sweat rilled 
from the portion of his face that was visible. 
“Butler won’t be the only cremated 
corpse, if they don’t hurry up,” he growled 
to his manager. ‘‘ What are they giving him, 
a song service?” 

“Something like that, over in the chapel,” 
Harwood explained, pointing a wrench across 
the lawny acres, whence issued an organ peal 
and hymning voices. Seth was apparently 
bored and impatient. 

“Here they come!” 

Through the poplars flanking the small 
Gothic structure figures could be seen ap- 
proaching, black-veiled, frock-coated, a 
straggling procession. On closer view, Had- 
ley recognized the lawyer Winterbloom 
bearing something oblong and brassy like a 
wood-box. An especially veiled woman 
walked at his side. The concourse moved 
ata brisk, businesslike gait, Seth was relieved 
to note, and in another minute they were 
grouped around the machine, the women 
bowed, men hat in hand. 

The aviator’s mind was mainly centered 
on the business at hand, and he pointed to 
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the box, which was decorated with angels in 
high relief. 

“How d’you expect me to open that 
thing?” was his practical inquiry. 

“Hush!” hissed Mr. Winterbloom, whose 
principal business Seemed to consist in sav- 
ing the feelings of the Butler family. 

A tall gentleman with a beard came forth 
and opéned a book bound in limp leather. 
He began to read the burial service. The 
workmen uncovered, Seth unstrapped his 
helmet, and the orthodox Christophe knelt 
on the grass beyond the biplane. During the 
droning responses Seth’s practical mind was 
set upon the details of the flight. He twisted 
his eyes to the brass box, and noted a long 
string fastened to the button on top. That 
fool casket would have to be lashed securely 
to the lower plane, he thought, and the 
string must be tied to a stanchion easily 
within reach. The widow wept. 

Suddenly the preacher’s voice boomed 
out of the droning with a phrase that struck 
the aviator’s mind like fire: “Man is born 
unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward.” 
The same thought that had borne Seth Had- 
ley to the altitudes when she died! Upward 
with its troubles would go the ashes of this 
big little peevish genius, and upward the 
living body of Seth Hadley with its troubles. 
What tribunal awaited them up there, these 
sparks whose every instinct bade them 
spurn the earth in the hour of extremity? 

The ceremony ceased, and somebody 
came forward with flowers. 

“You've got to strap that thing tighter’n 
that,”’ said Hadley coldly to the lawyer and 
Christophe, who were already attaching 
the box to the lower plane. “And just 
how am I to dump the ashes when I get 
there?” 

“Pull the cord on the button,” Winter- 
bloom instructed softly. “There’s an urn 
inside attached to a spring. The spring 
will release the contents.” 

The widow gave some broken instructions 
toa man with an armful of wreaths. Schmitt 
had tied the cord to the strut near the right 
control, and was now adjusting the carbur- 
eter needle. Christophe began to grunt and 
struggle with the propeller, and just before 
the engine coughed and hiccuped for its 
first turn, some one tossed a wreath of flow- 
ers over the casket. Hadley kicked it sav- 
agely away. 

“Want to foul the propeller?” he shouted, 
as the great fan began its awful whir, 
drowning the murmur of outraged mourners. 


The machine shot forward, tiptoed, lifted, 
and at once began circling in long, eye-filling 
spirals toward the heights. 


Vil 


a AN is born unto trouble, as the 
sparks fly upward.” 

A thunder-storm was brewing over Long 
Island, yellow, silent, terrific. All the air 
brooded moveless, and, though the biplane 
seemed to rise in a stagnant pond, Seth Had- 
ley, reliable flier, had never accepted nar- 
rower risks; for above the harsh propeller 
song the shout of thunder could be heard, 
and down from the black canopy overhang- 
ing the sea smudgy streamers hung like 
tatters from a mourning-veil. 

“It must be hell up there,” said the avia- 
tor paradoxically. Already a silver-gray of 
rain began to obscure the sward below, and 
dimly, receding to toy-size, he could see the 
flock of black umbrellas under which, ap- 
parently, the funeral party had vanished. 
Round and round milled the biplane, up and 
up. A thousand feet, earth vanished in the 
mist, clouds fleeced softly by, rain fell 
sparsely, and the great, milky calm seemed 
to hold him in its clutch, waiting, waiting. 
It was maddening, this serenity, and he 
longed impatiently for something to come 
and shake him into action. It came. 

Blindingly the whole gray void lit and 
bellowed as with the force of some appalling 
explosion. Invisible hands snatched the 
frail machine, dashed it down on one wing, 
turned it up on another, pitched it, righted 
it; then, inexplicably from beneath, a great 
pillar of air lifted the planes smoothly up- 
ward one, two thousand feet, much as a 
hydraulic shaft lifts an elevator. 

“Going up!”’ said Seth sardonically as the 
air-pillar suddenly deserted them, pitching 
the aéroplane into another stratum of calm. 

Mr. Butler’s casket still reposed in the 
greatest dignity at the aviator’s feet, and, 
to his mind, alone here in space with the 
thing, the brass box seemed to express all 
the dominant egotism of the late lamented. 

“Sit tight, Mr. Butler,” remarked Seth, 
giving his elevators a reckless shove sky- 
ward. “This is a grand little day for a 
record, and | shouldh’t wonder if we'd let 
you off at the Pearly Gate yet. And no 
extra charge.” 

They were now circling far above the 
storm, rising on enormous leaps into a 
great drift of wind which seemed steadily 
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determined to blow the invader somewhere. 
Seaward probably, Seth reflected; but, 
vaguely, he didn’t care. The air was again 
becoming thin and cold, and once more 
he breathed intoxication through his nos- 
trils. He was inspired to but one insane 
ambition — to deliver his passenger, as per 
contract, to the highest possible altitude. 
Steadily he milled upward, bank and rise, 
bank and 
rise, precise, 
mathemati- 
cal. The en- 
gine, so far, 
had worked 
steadily, like 
a drum in 
continuous 
tattoo. Yet 
a whim was 
tickling his 
ear to turn 
the machine 
on its tail 
and take the 
height at one 
grand leap. 
‘*Well, 
Ivan W.!” 
he chuckled, 
addressing 
the com- 
panionable 
casket. “If 
the old 
Zwilk don’t 
sneeze, we'll 
dump you 
right on top 
of one of 
those - 
what d’you 
call ’em? 
‘Planetary 
winds’— 
ouch! that 
sounds 
cold.” 
The box 
merely rest- 
ed there, 
brassy, 
hard, sym- 
bolic of the 
little man 
who never 
wasted or- 
ders but in- 


[CONTINUED 


variably stood pat until his wishes were 
carried out to the letter. Seth Hadley, lungs 
filling with narcotic air, giggled vacantly to 
think how much he felt like that unfortu- 
nate chauffeur he had seen in Chicago, 
withering under Butler’s merciless com- 
mand, “Drive on! J/’m giving the orders.” 
“Ivan the Czar they called him — will 
of his own,” chanted Seth, straighten- 
ing his ma- 
chine after a 
particularly 
dangerous 

bank 
‘“‘Where 
was it he 
wanted to 

be spilled ? 
Planetary 
winds. I’m 
with you, 

gov’nor!” 
The high, 
heady, 
blank, lone- 
some cold 
announced 
as plainly as 
any baro- 
graph that 
they were 
approaching 
the two- 
mile level. 
The altitude 
seemed to 
go to Seth’s 
head more 
swiftly than 
it had on 
the previous 
flight. The 
behavior of 
the engine 
was still 
flawless, and 
the perfect 
smoothness 
of the arctic 
wind that 
blew against 
him made 
the process 
of climbing 
merely a 
matter of 
lifting the 

elevators. 
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HIS DAY OFF 


By 
HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


He's the newest MCCLURE writer 


E didn’t mind the hurdy-gurdy. It 

came down his street three or four 

times a week at about half past ten 
in the morning, and waked him up. Six 
days in the week he had to be waked up, 
anyway, because he was supposed to report 
in the local room not later than one o'clock, 
and he lived, by a freak of fancy, in one 
of the suburbs. On Thursday morning, 
when he didn’t have to be, because it was 
his day off, the vigorous strains of “Get 
Out and Get Under,” or the sustained 
screech of the “ Miserere,”’ roused him just 
enough to remind him that this was his 
holiday and he could sleep as long as he 
pleased. 

What made him swear on this particular 
Thursday morning —a_ particularly bright 
and winsome morning along in June—was 
that, after the three tunes which consti- 
tuted a nickel’s worth had religiously been 
played, he didn’t hear the customary grunt 
of Angele, Sandro’s fat wife, who sat 
beside him on the little bench, drove the 
white horse, and cranked the machine 
while Sandro went about harvesting the 
nickels. 

Neither was there the clang of the old 
white horse’s hoofs on the pavement, nor 
the creak of the one dry axle. A most 
unusual silence reigned for a few moments. 
Then a volley of agonized Sicilian from 
Sandro fetched John out of bed to the 
window. 

There was Angele prostrate in the park- 
way, and standing over her was Sandro, 
invoking the heavens in voluble despair. 

“ Aspettate!"’ shouted John from the win- 
dow, and made a dive for his trousers. 

When he arrived on the scene, two or 
three minutes later, Angele had partly come 
to. She was on her feet again, but was lean- 
ing, in a dazed sort of way, against a tree, 
and she was looking pretty sick. Sandro 
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was expostulating with her. What, in the 
name of half a dozen assorted saints, did 
she mean by cracking up like this, on a fine 
day, when the nickel harvest was sure to 
run to fabulous proportions — three or 
four dollars? What was he going to do 
with her? Was this what he had married 
her for? 

Forbes went into the house and got her 
a glass of water; but, though it brought her 
a little further around, she didn’t look in 
the least, even to Sandro, like a person who 
was going to spend the day turning the crank 
of a street-piano, or even sitting up on the 
hard bench and driving the little white horse. 
It was doubtful, indeed, if she were capable 
of getting herself home and to bed without 
her man’s assistance. 

John stood looking from one to the other 
of the pair, and presently his gaze wandered 
out to the street, where the little white horse 
was thriftily filling in the time by cropping 
the short grass in the parkway. The smell 
of the horse and of the newly cut grass came 
up pleasantly to John’s nostrils on the gentle 
westerly breeze which fluttered the sleeves 
of his pajama jacket. 

It was a wonder of a day, and it seemed 
a pity that Sandro and Angele should be 
obliged to waste it. Even if there weren’t 
any nickels, John reflected, it must be mighty 
pleasant to jog peacefully about behind the 
little horse, getting down and turning the 
crank for a while, when one felt like it, smok- 
ing a great many pipes, and watching the 
well cared for suburban youngsters enjoying 
one of the first days of the summer vacation. 
That busy sort of peacefulness looked pretty 
good to John Forbes—especially as his as- 
signments for the past week had included 
a suicide, a sensational divorce, and a dra- 
matic and disastrous bankruptcy. This 
mournful pair on the veranda didn’t know 
how lucky they were. 
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“ SHRUNK BACK against the brick wall, gazing at him as steadily as he stared at ber, 
was — Althea! ‘Don’t make any noise,’ she said” 
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If the usufruct of the day could be only 
divided, somehow — Sandro and Angele 
getting the nickels, and he, the sensation-fed 
reporter, the Arcadian adventure Well, 
why not? There was a five-dollar bill in 
his trousers pocket. His hand closed over 
it as the idea struck him. Here was the 
way, after all, to take life—not to go 
prying at its shell with an oyster-knife, but 
to wait peacefully, placidly, for it to come 
to you. 

He pulled the five-dollar bill out of his 
pocket and told Sandro what was going 
to happen. In twenty-four hours — to- 
morrow at this hour precisely — he was to 
come back with Angele to this precise spot 
and retrieve his hurdy-gurdy and _ his 
little horse. In the meantime, here was 
the day anticipated —complete in the 
form of that five-dollar bill. It was his last 
of that denomination, but that didn’t 
matter. 

It took some negotiating, but eventually 
the bargain was struck. Sandro and Angele 
walked away — looking, somehow, queerly 
unaccounted for without their piano — to 
the nearest electric railway station. 

John went back to his room, leaving the 
little white horse to go on making the most 
of its opportunities while he rummaged an old 
pair of corduroy trousers, a blue flannel 
shirt, and a red bandanna handkerchief 
out of the bottom of his trunk. By way of 
munitions, he provided his pocket with a 
dime’s worth of tobacco, a new book of 
brown cigarette papers, and a handful of 
matches. Also, he took out the dollar 
and thirty cents that remained in his other 
trousers, but, with a sense of playing fair 
with himself, put it back. When he 
needed nickels for lunch and so on, he’d 
turn the crank. Well, that’s how the ad- 
venture started. 

For several hours it was quite as lazy and 
unadventurous an adventure as he had 
bargained for. In search of spaciousness 
and quiet, he worked his way north along 
the shore, “playing” one little town after 
another, undeterred by the fact that as 
lawns grew bigger and houses took on more 
the look of French chateaus or Georgian 
palaces, withdrawn more and more haughtily 
from the licentious gaze of mere wayfarers 
on the public road, his nickel-gathering 
business fell off in a direct ratio. But he 
really was not prepared for anything 
quite so banal as to find himself playing his 
piano for two dollars an hour at a charity 








garden party for the benefit of the Infant 
Welfare Association, in the extensive and 
magnificent grounds of Mrs. Hiram 
Harrison. 

For the past mile or two, as he jogged 
along, he had been aware, from the thicken- 
ing rush of automobiles, that he was ap- 
proaching a focus of social activity of some 
sort. But, until two enthusiastic young men 
in white flannels debouched upon him from 
a red brick gateway, and, under the super- 
intendence of a determined young lady 
with a violet complexion, held him up and 
all but literally kidnapped him, it hadn't 
occurred to him to think that it could in 
any way concern him. 

News of his approach, it appeared, had 
been brought by one of the automobiles that 
had overtaken him, and the notion of dancing 
on the lawn had been enthusiastically 
hailed as an added attraction. So a watch 
had been set upon the gate, and here was 
the result. 

John had resisted as well as he could,— 
expostulated in a highly Italianate manner, 
— but to no avail. When it became evi- 
dent that his protests were not taken seri- 
ously, were regarded merely as commercial 
manoeuvers to enhance his price, he capit- 
ulated. 

There was something to be said for 
it, too. The little white horse was get- 
ting tired, and—-well, | am ashamed to 
admit it, but the five dollars he had paid 
to Sandro had its importance, after all. 
Because pay-day wasn’t until Saturday 
night. 

As it turned out, John’s piano was the 
last detail needed to complete the con- 
ventional unconventionality of the garden 
party. 

Of course, there was tea in a marquee on 
the lawn, and a fortune-teller’s booth with 
a barker outside, and an _ intermittent 
gymkhana, and a flock of flower-girls selling 
their smiles, along with a gardenia, for half 
a dollar apiece. “All old stuff,” as Mrs. 
Harrison’s sophomore son truly observed. 
A touch of chic was added by an ice-cream 
wagon with cones, retailed by a highly 
eligible bachelor in white serge, but finan- 
cially in charge of a young lady who 
gave smiles instead of change, and accepted 
quarters with well-bred disdain. 

The tennis-court, it worked out, was 
where they were going to dance, instead of 
on the lawn. It wasn’t an ordinary tennis- 
court, but a raised wooden platform with 
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an immense green canvas stretched taut 
over it. They hastily rigged an entrance 
booth. John’s piano picked up moorings 
alongside. The little white horse was led 
away to a stable, where, to his intense aston- 
ishment, he was put into a box-stall and given 
five quarts of oats, and it was indicated to 
John that he might get busy. 

Will you accept my assurance, fortified 
by John’s profanely heartfelt one, that, if 
that young man ever earned five dollars by 
honest labor in the whole course of his 
natural life, he did it that afternoon? The 
glow that John Forbes got up before 
they had done applauding “Get Out and 
Get Under” and making him play it again, 
resembled, he felt, that of a crater in an 
active volcano. He thought of the little 
white horse eating his oats in the box- 
stall; of Angele enjoying a day in bed 
gosh, she must need it! of Sandro disporting 
himself airily among the flowers of his 
fancy on that five dollars he had given him; 
and, as he grunted and changed hands, 
and wiped the sweat out of his eyes, he 
could fancy the whole three of them grin- 
ning at him. 

But the otherwise 


mercenary though 


charming young lady in charge of the im- 
provised booth at the entrance of the tennis- 


court came unconsciously to his relief. 
She decided that the dances must not be so 
long as that. She would signal him when to 
stop, and then everybody had to come off 
the floor, and could go on again only by pay- 
ing another quarter. This, she understood, 
—although the price was different,— was the 
way they did it in real dance-halls. The 
shepherding process took time, and to make 
up for it, and make the afternoon yield as 
many quarters as possible for the welfare 
of the absent infants concerned, the young 
lady shortened the time of dancing down 
to what, in railway magnates’ parlance, the 
traffic would bear. 

Well, John Forbes was for that, all right, 
and he stood by, smiling like the amiable 
son of Italy he was supposed to be, while 
protesting dancers murmured terrible things 
about the young lady in the booth. 

They murmured other things, too, taking 
no more heed of John Forbes’ presence, 
there beside his crank, than they would 
have taken of the little white horse between 
the shafts. They retreated quite close 
to his piano when it was in action, for 
the sake, it seemed, of making confi- 
dential observations in the maelstrom of 


sound that rendered them unintelligible to 
any but each other —and, of course, to 
John, who naturally didn’t count. 

And it wasn’t long before the reporter's 
news nose roused itself from slumber and 
began to twitch sensitively. There was a 
story afloat here to-day. There was some- 
thing doing — something, he was willing to 
bet, which the society reporter from his own 
paper, whom he glimpsed occasionally in 
the offing, but whom he took care shouldn't 
glimpse him, was not getting hold of. 

One reason Why he listened from the very 
start to the conversation of two highly deco- 
rative young women, who came to anchor 
alongside, was because one of them was she 
of the violet complexion and the determined 
manner who had superintended his kidnap- 
ping; the other reason was that he had 
heard the name Althea before. Neither 
of these girls was named Althea. She was 
some one they were talking about. And, 
since it was an odd sort of name and not 
likely to be duplicated among the guests 
present at the charity garden party, Forbes 
reasoned that other people had been talking 
about her, too. It appeared she was doing 
a land-office business in the fortune-telling 
booth, reading people’s palms at fifty cents 
for five minutes. You stayed in the little 
tent there with Althea as long, more or less, 
as you liked. When you came out, a 
young man with a stop-watch collected 
from you. 

“Does Althea know a single thing about 
palmistry?”’ the other girl asked the violet 
one. 

“Not a blessed thing,” said Violet. ‘Oh, 
a heart line, | suppose, when she sees it.” 
And, for some reason or other, they both 
smiled at this. 

““She’s packing them in,”’ said the other, 
‘anyway. There’s been a queue outside 
most of the afternoon.” 

“Oh, well, of course,”’ said Violet. ‘‘She’s 
such a perfect peach at this sort of thing. 
Have you been in? I went. And that 
little beast of an Armitage boy charged me 
for twelve minutes. Just an absolutely 
perfect gypsy, my dear: fascinating and 
foreign and queer and — well, | really be- 
lieve, a little dirty. Althea goes the limit 
when she starts. Purring, fascinating little 
foreign phrases — oh, not French or Italian! 
Really foreign, you know, along with funny 
broken English. Well, and you can imagine 
the men! There will be a riot before she’s 
through.” 
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The other girl released a long breath. 
“Oh,” she said, “isn’t it a shame!” 

“Which?” Violet wanted to know. “Be- 
cause she wants to, or because they won't 
let her?” 

“Oh, both, I suppose,” said the other girl. 
“Of course, he’s perfectly impossible. Fancy 
a third-rate musical comedy tenor —and 
Althea! Bice went and saw the show. 
Have you heard her about it? My dear! 
Well — but then, when one thinks of that 
horrible, porch-climbing old stepmother of 
hers dragging her around Italy, looking for 
a marked-down count, one doesn’t wonder. 
The poor lamb hasn’t been out without a 
keeper — generally the dragon herself — 
since Easter.” 

““Mopes over a piano all day,” put in 
Violet, “playing ‘Butterfly’ and simply 
splashing tears.” 

“How did you get her for to-day?” the 
other wanted to know. “The dragon’s 
East, isn’t she?” 

Violet nodded. ‘Back to-morrow,” she 
said. “And won't she be furious! Why, 
we waited till she was gone — waited till the 
very last minute — and then we went to 
her father and told him we'd simply got 
to have her; been disappointed, you know, 
in something else. He was rather fright- 
ened about it. Isn’t he the limit? Just 
imagine letting anybody tramp all over you 
like that! But Evie Cunningham, who was 
running the job, looked appealing and held 
his hand, and he gave in.” 

“And then she has to work all the after- 
noon in that stuffy tent,” said the other girl. 
“Poor dear!” 

“T'll tell you something,” said Violet, 
“if you won't say anything.” 

The two girls shrank a little nearer John 
Forbes’ piano, barely giving clearance to the 
crank. 

“They say he’s here this afternoon,” said 
Violet. 

“What!” squealed the other _ girl. 
“The ——?” 

“Oh, I don’t know whether it’s true,” 
said Violet. ‘“‘There are such a lot of freaks 
out to-day. Isn’t it messy? And you have 
to pretend to knowthem. Well, but Wallic 
Everett went to the show four times, and 
he ought to know him, even without his 
make-up. He told me.” 

“Why didn’t you make him point him 
out to you?” asked the other girl. 

“Oh, he tried to find him, but he couldn't.” 
“In the tent, maybe,” suggested the other 





girl, “getting his fortune told. Round and 
round.” 

Violet made a grimace. “I don’t think 
Althea’d do that,” she said. “She is a 
— thoroughbred, after all. But I wish 
she’d take a half hour off, even if it does 
cost the infants ten cents a minute.” 

The other girl’s gaze fixed itself a point 
or two beyond Violet’s shoulder. 

“Althea darling!” she cried. ‘We were 
just hoping you'd come up for breath.” 

It was a near thing that John Forbes 
didn’t spill the beans then and there. Be- 
cause, of course, if he had whirled around for 
a look at her and forgotten to go on cranking 
the piano, Violet at least, and possibly even 
Althea, would have surmised that his — 
will you let me say wopitude, or do you prefer 
Italicity?— was less than skin-deep. And 
the impulse to do it was almost irresistible. 
But he stuck fast and cranked away harder 
than ever. 

“Oh, please,”’ he heard Althea say,— and 
the voice surprised him a little by sound- 
ing, somehow, younger than he had expected, 
—*“‘please tell me a couple of new fortunes — 
something amusing that can happen to 
somebody. I’m dead!” 

But she didn’t sound dead a bit. 

“Oh, forget about it,”’ said Violet kindly. 
“Come along and get some tea.” 

“I'll stay out here, | think,” said Althea, 
“where there’s air. That is, if | don’t look 
too awful a fright in the light of day.” 

Already Violet and the other girl were 
moving off. 

“Stay right where you are,” said the other 
girl, with a grin, “‘and you'll look fearfully 
appropriate.” 

John felt her smile include him in the 
picture. To cover a momentary confusion, 
he changed hands on the crank, and that 
brought him around so he could look at 
Althea. She was looking at him, too, and 
smiling over the other girl’s joke. Well, 
Sandro would have smiled back at anybody 
— certainly at Althea. So, without losing 
his character, John allowed himself a grin. 

Oh, she was a dear, and no mistake, about 
it — small, compact, round of waist and 
limb, olive-skinned, black-haired, and with 
a rather vivid mouth, not too small. 

“You must be getting tired,” she said, 
“cranking away like that. You've been at 
it ever so long.” 

He managed a look of bright, blank in- 
comprehension, and murmured, “Siz, si 
gnorina.” 
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But when, at that, she translated her 
friendly little observation into the prettiest 
Florentine Italian, he was, for a second, 
stumped. He could answer, but it would 
have to be in the same language she spoke in, 
and if she had talked with hurdy-gurdy men 
before, she’d perceive that there was some- 
thing queer about him. Could he manage 
a phrase or two of Sandro’s lingo? He might. 
But he’d be sure to stumble over it. So he 
decided to take a chance on the other. 

“One grows accustomed to it,” he said. 
Then, borrowing liberally from Sandro’s 
biography, on the astute calculation that it 
would keep Althea there chatting with him 
a little longer, he added: ‘“‘My wife helps 
other days. To-day she’s sick.” 

The way it worked almost made John 
Forbes ashamed of himself —the rush of 
eager sympathy it brought up into the 
girl’s face. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” she said. 
soon be well.” 

The girl in the booth flashed him an inti- 
mation that the dance had gone on long 
enough. The dancers came streaming off 


“| hope she'll 


the tennis-court, and about six young men 
dashed up to Althea to get the next one with 


But, it seemed, she didn’t mean to 
dance. She had to go back to work in a 
couple of minutes, anyway. So the young 
men went off to find other girls who would 
do— not quite but almost as well; and 
Althea remained, at anchor, it seemed, be- 
side the piano. When John cranked up for 
the next dance, she spoke to him again: 

“It must be very jolly, | should think, 
for you two, driving about that way and 
playing your little piano. She’’— Althea 
hesitated long enough to smile — “‘she must 
be very young.” 

“She’s very strong and very good,” said 
John. “She helps much.” And he,added, 
“Her name is Angele.” 

He didn’t at all understand the emotion 
that shone, just for an instant, through the 
girl’s face. Abruptly she turned it away 
from him, and he heard her say in English, 
just to herself: “She helps. That's it.” 

Still, oddly enough, she didn’t go away, 
although, as she had told the boys, her tent 
was yawning for her. The next minute 
he heard her say: 

“Oh, good afternoon!” and saw her stretch 
out a hand in formal greeting. “Isn't it 
pretty to watch from up here?” 

Her gesture had brought her round so that 
he could see her face again, but not the man 


her. 


she was speaking to. And John knew now 
what she had been waiting for. Because 
the thing she couldn’t keep out of her voice 
even over the formal words, nor even, for 
an instant, out of her eyes, belied — oh, 
utterly —the coolly conventional words 
and the formal hand-shake. 

“Where can we talk?” the man’s voice 
said. The passion was there too, unmis- 
takably. 

“Here,” said Althea. “I couldn’t in 
the tent. Don’t look at me. I don’t dare 
look at you.’ Watch the people. Smile 
now and then — pretend nothing matters. 
We are alone, really. We can talk.” 

John didn’t hear what the man said first. 
It was just a whisper — hardly more than, 
literally, a word. He saw the girl draw in 
a deep breath, and the tension of the mo- 
mentary silence amounted to a caress. 
Then, rather dryly matter-of-fact and swiftly, 
his voice went on: 

“1 get that part — Atlantic City, you 
know. They’vetelegraphed. I’ve got to go 
to-morrow. So it’s got to be now, one way 
or the other. If 1 go without you, and they 
carry you off to Europe, as they mean to, 
why, that’ll be F 

He broke off there, without having said 
“the end,” but the girl understood. 

And what a little thoroughbred she was 
about it! John was insensible to shame, 
listening there, just for the wonder of her. 
She didn’t sentimentalize a bit — didn’t 
protest that she’d always go on loving him 
rapturously; that she’d never even have a 
look or a thought for anybody else. Couldn’t 
he trust her, and didn’t he love her well 
enough to be true to her, even though they 
were parted? Not a hit. 

“The end?” she said quietly; and the 
smile she managed just-then at somebody out 
on the lawn brought a lump into John 
Forbes’ throat. “I suppose so. Never 
being allowed to hear from you, never know- 
ing where you were, it would just be 
starved to death. We'd go on pretending 
for a while after it was dead ——" 

She broke that sentence off before her 
voice got away from her. “But what can 
we do? How can! go with you? I’m just 
out of jail for this afternoon and evening — 
here. Intheseclothes. And, anyway ——” 

““T’ve got a license in my pocket —’’ he 
began. 

If John Forbes had had any right feelings 
in the matter at all, what happened just 
then would have been a great relief to him. 
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He was an involuntary, compulsory eaves- 
dropper, and it ought to have pleased him 
that the young lady in the booth brought 
the dance to an end, and that Althea, 
foreseeing a renewed demand for dances. 
had said to her tenor, “‘Walk along with me 
toward the tent,” and suited the action to 
the word. 

But relief was not at all what he felt as 
he watched them walk away, catching a 
glimpse — a not altogether satisfactory one 
—of the man, whom John thought of as a 
little too handsome to be quite the real thing. 
The reporter was interested — excited, really 
—far beyond entertaining any scruples 
about his own conduct. Of course, it had 
been a deliberate fraud of his own that had 
got him the story. If he hadn’t pretended 
to Althea that he didn’t understand English, 
she never would have poured out those con- 
fidences of hers right at his ear. But what 
did he matter, one way or the other? No- 
thing mattered, except what that adorable 
young girl was going to do. 

The story, as a story, was nothing much. 
Runaway marriages madder than this one 
were a commonplace, of course, to any man 
with two years’ experience in the local room. 
Indeed, except as they led up to coroners’ 
inquests on somebody, or embezzlements, or 
other familiar horrors, they hardly had a 
news value at all. 

It wasn’t the story. It was Althea, with 
her straightness and honesty and pluck, her 
thoroughbredness — that summed up most 
of it; and then, her passion—the real 
blazing thing inside! 

What was Althea going to do? Of course, 
if she went with him, the thing would have 
to be a tragedy. Unless you were a blither- 
ing, sentimental fool, you couldn’t get away 
from that. Was there anything he could do 
to save her from it? No; obviously, there 
was not. The most he could hope for was, 
from a stick or two in to-morrow afternoon’s 
paper, to learn that she had done it; or, 
from the absence of anything of the sort for 
a day or two, to hope that she had not. 
What an ass he had been to let himself in 
for this sort of adventure, anyway! If he’d 
only used a little firmness with Violet-face 
out there at the gate 

This line of reflection for the next hour 
followed its own tail round and round, with 
the mechanical certainty of the succession 
of tunes in his piano. He began to feel as 





if he were sentenced to this sort of thing for 
as if he had ground a street-piano from 


life 





birth and never was to do anything else. 
But at last the dancers thinned out to the 
vanishing-point, and a hiatus in the festivi- 
ties announced itself. There was going to 
be some kind of supper here on the grounds, 
but lots of people were going home to their 
own dinners, with promises to come back 
again in the evening. 

Diplomatically they approached John 
with a proposition for his services at the 
evening session. They would give him a 
good supper and five dollars more for an 
evening’s performance. Well, ten, then. 
He’d been an enormous hit, it seemed. 

But John had had enough, and couldn’t 
be tempted. He had a long drive before 
him back to his own suburb. He never 
wanted to turn a crank again. 

At the stable, one of the grooms indicated 
the stall where his little white horse had been 
spending the afternoon. John realized that 
with a tip he could have bought some much 
needed assistance in harnessing up; but such 
an offer would infallibly have betrayed him, 
and, now that he had successfully carried 
his masquerade so far, he wanted to get away 
with it. So he wrestled with the still dazed 
animal in the dusk of the stall, and, after 
the better part of half an hour, got the har- 
ness on his back. Then he led him out to 
the tennis-court and, equally fortuitously, 
attached him to the piano. 

By now this part of the lawn was quite 
deserted. The place where they were 
having supper was acres away. He ob- 
served a tradesmen’s lane leading to a side 
gate. By going out here he could slip 


away without attracting any further 
attention, and this fitted in with his 
mood, too. 


He opened the gate, led his little horse 
through, and went back to close it after 
him. But, with his hand upon it, he gave 
a sudden gasp and stood rigidly still, staring. 

Shrunk back between the open gate and 
the outer face of brick wall, as still as he and 
gazing at him as steadily as he stared at her, 
was — Althea! 

“Don’t make any noise,”’ she said a little 
breathlessly. ‘And please shut the gate.” 

Dazedly he did as she said, and it seemed 
to him as if the click of the latch released 
something in her, decided something that 
had hung suspended between two courses. 
Suddenly, somehow, she came to life. 

“Will you do me a very great favor?” she 
asked. (‘‘Un favore molto grande?” was the 
way she put it.) 
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“ SHE WAS A DEAR, and no mistake about it — small, compact, round of waist and limb, olive- 
skinned, black-haired, and with a rather vivid mouth. ‘ You must be getting tired,’ 
she said, ‘cranking away like that. You've been at it ever so long’ ”’ 
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“But the —signorina 
wishes.” 

He wasn’t quite sure that this was what 
he had meant to say — not sure, at least, 
that it squared with his wish of an hour be- 
fore that he might do something to save her 
from throwing herself away on the tenor. 
The simple fact was that he had to agree 
to anything that would get that look of 
dread out of her eyes. But he wasn’t 
prepared for what she did ask: 

“Will you let me ride with you on your 
little piano? Will you take me somewhere 
where | must go? | have no other way.” 

For a space of five seconds John could do 
nothing but stare. She meant to go to the 
man now — like this! 

He saw the chance his equipage offered. 
Costumed as she was, she would be perfectly 
in the picture beside him on the bench of the 
piano-cart. Even a person who knew her, 
if he hadn’t seen her before in that costume, 
would hardly glance twice at them. 

She said it was her only way; which meant 
that, among all those of her own world here 
at the garden party to-day, there wasn’t one 
she could be sure of. And the realization of 
her loneliness gave his soul a wrench. Yet, 
if he did what she asked, made her flight 
possible, and it ended, as such flights were 
so likely to do, in a total smash, then the 
responsibility for the smash would lie partly, 
anyhow, on the head of John Forbes. 

Naturally, she had no clue to the tangle 
of thoughts and feelings that held him stu- 
pidly staring at her. 

“T’ll — I'll see that you’re paid for your 
trouble,” she said. But not as anybody else 
would have said it — timidly, almost. 

Then, while he still hesitated, ““Oh, but 
be quick,” she breathed. 

With a gulp, he surrendered. 
signorina,” he said. ‘“‘ Andiamo.” 

It seemed to John that neither, of them 
drew a breath during the whole quarter of 
a mile that their lane skirted the brick wall. 
The supper party was just the other side of 
it—the voices plain to hear. And the 
hundred yards of road between the mouth 
of the lane and the red brick gate he had 
gone in by was even worse. If anybody 
— anybody at all — came out of that gate 
before they passed it, the jig would be up. 

They got by the gate in safety, and the 
gasp of relief from the girl, when it was 
fairly behind them, showed that she had 
understood the danger as well as he. 

“We go straight down this road for about 


yes. Anything 


“Va bene, 


three miles,” she now told him. “After that, 
I'll show you.” 

He nodded, and cracked his whip. He 
had discovered, hours ago, that this sound 
effected no acceleration in the gait of the 
little white horse. 

As a matter of fact, the last thing he 
wanted was hurry. There must be some 
way, if only his mind would work properly, 
of using this precious hour to dissuade her — 
hold her back — keep her from walking 
straight off the edge of the precipice. An 
allegory, now — some pathetic tale about 
Angele’s sister, for example, ending, as the 
Prophet Nathan had ended his, with a 
“Thou art the man.” Only, John Forbes 
had a conviction that, as an understudy to 
the Prophet Nathan, he would not be 4 
conspicuous success. Anyhow, he couldn’t 
think of any allegory. He couldn’t think 
of anything, except of the way the girl 
beside him was trembling — the way the 
dread even her courage couldn’t conquer 
must be deepening in her eyes. 

But, though he couldn’t think of anything 
to do, the pressure just went on piling up 
inside of him, and at last, without an idea in 
the world as to what would happen next, 
he simply burst. 

“Look here,” he said in English. 
can’t stand this!” 

Her stare of paralyzed astonishment 
might have been taken as a tribute to his 
acting. She couldn’t have been more sur- 
prised, clearly, if he had flown up into the 
air and perched on the branch of an over- 
hanging tree. 

He had instinctively pulled up the horse 
when he spoke. Instinctively, too, she had 
risen from her seat and made as if to step 
down into the road. There was no sugges- 
tion of fear about it. 

“W-what?” shestammered. “ Who 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” he said, starting 
the little horse going again. “I don’t 
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count. It’s you. Oh, yes, I’m a fake as an 
organ-grinder. But I’m — all right. 1 just 
took the machine out for a holiday. Didn’t 


mean to get into the garden party; hadn’t 
any idea of getting mixed up in — your 
affair. Just wanted a— peaceful day in 
the country. It looks as if Fate had 
been ——” 

He broke off that sentence, and hesitated. 
Althea had sat down again on the bench 
beside him. The lassitude of five minutes 
before was gone. And, as the shock wore 
off, it was easy to see that she was grappling 
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with this new factor in the situation, and 
that she meant to get her bearings before 
she did anything else. At all events, she 
didn’t break in upon his hesitation. So he 
went on: 

“| was going to say it looked as if Fate 
had been playing a joke on me. But | won't 
have it that way. I won't let it be a joke. 
I’m going to try to help. I can’t do any- 
thing else.” 

She looked around at him now searchingly. 

“You've been what | call helping me ever 
since you took me into the cart,” she said. 
‘So | suppose what you mean to begin doing 
now is something else. Only — why do you 
think I need any help, except to be taken 
where | want to go?” 

“Well, you see,” he said, “I know all 
about it.” 

He was glad she didn’t say, “About 
what?” or make any other pretense that no 
such thing as “it” existed. What she did 
was to look rather searchingly into his face 
and wait for him to tell her what he did know. 

He found his lips moving a little stiffly, 
but in his voice he managed to keep the quiet, 
matter-of-fact tone that had marked what 
he said before. 

“All about the tenor you’re in love with, 
and your stepmother, and the marked-down 
Count, and how Evie Cunningham got your 
father to let you out of jail for this one after- 
noon, and how the tenor came to the party 
and told you he’d got a license and it was 
now or never.” 

She had punctuated this extraordinary 
speech of his with a gasp now and then, but 
otherwise hadn’t tried to interrupt. Only, 
at the end she pressed her palms against 
her eyes and gave her head a little shake. 

“You're not dreaming,” he said. ‘‘ There's 
nothing queer about it — | mean about. my 
knowing all that. It just happened. | 
began listening, at first, just as one will to 
any bit of gossip that concerns people he 
never heard of; and then, when | knew it 
was you — had seen you and you had talked 
to me—I went on listening because | 
couldn’t help it.” 

“Of course,” she said absently, “you 
couldn’t very well leave the crank, could 
your” 

“1 don’t mean that,” he said. “I listened 
because I had to know what you were going 
to do— because, somehow, it mattered 
to me.” 

“| don’t more than half understand it,” 
she said; “but 3 








“*My part of it isn’t worth trying to think 
out. Don’t bother about it. It’s what 
you're going to do that I want to think 
about”; and he added what he had said 
before: “‘I have got to help you, somehow.” 

“*Save’ me, do you mean?”’ she asked. 
“Try to keep me from going on and ‘throw- 
ing myself away’ on my ‘tenor,’ as you call 
hime” 

Other people had tried to save her hereto- 
fore, it appeared, and their efforts had not 
been received with unmixed gratitude. 

“Of course,” he said, “‘I know it’s not in 
the least my business.” 

But, queerly enough, she took issue with 
that remark. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “If you saw 
me going to drink prussic acid, thinking it 
was ice-cream soda, it would be your business 
to stop me, even if we hadn’t — been intro- 
duced. It’s —a question of degree, | sup- 
pose. If you think I don’t know what I'm 
doing, and that it’s something dreadful — 
why, of course it’s friendly of you to try to 
save me.” 

She said “‘save”’ quite simply this time, 
with no satirical implication. 

“Only, I’ve heard so many arguments so 
many times! What do you know about him 
that makes you sosure I have to be— ‘saved’? 
That he’s been singing the tenor part this 
spring in ‘The Girl from Proctor’s,’ I suppose. 
But anything else? Anything real?” 

“I suppose not,’ said John. ‘Except that 
I didn’t like his looks.” 

She chuckled over that and nodded at him 
approvingly. “Neither did I, at first,’’ she 
said. “‘Toohandsome. That was it, wasn’t 
it? He can’t help.that, really. But that 
isn’t why you want to save me — just that.” 

“No,” said John. ‘And yet, it isn’t be- 
cause I’m for the — Count. Nor for some 
ornamental young American waster whose 
father happens to have made a million or so. 
I don’t care how poor he is. I could see 
you running off to marry a man even as poor 
as I, without any misgivings at all. And he 
wouldn’t have to ‘belong,’ either, altogether, 
in a social sense. | mean he might be what 
that violet-faced girl would call ‘impossible.’ 
Though that would matter more than the 
money.” 

“He isn’t impossible, though,”’ she said. 
“He isn’t even improbable. I know, be- 
cause | was very sniffy when I first met him, 
and tried to make myself think he was. It 
was just having to admit that he wasn’t 
that —that made things begin. But if 
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that’s not it, nor because he’s not a count, 
nor rich, what is it?” 

“Oh, it’s the life,” said John Forbes, after 
taking a couple of revolutions of the dry 
wheel to think it over. “It’s a hard life 
to live, when you're really in it — that 
musical comedy game. Worse than the 
regular acting game — and it’s bad enough. 
The thing that gets fed when you're suc- 
cessful is your personal vanity, and the thing 
that gets starved when you’re not successful 
is your self-respect. And the temptation 
to go wrong is always strongest when you 
happen to have the least to resist with. 
Some people come out of it alive, but more 
of them don’t. Well, and if that’s what it 
is to be in it, being not in it, just related to 
it by marriage _” 

He broke off there, with a shake of the 
head. Words failed him. 

“And that, mind you,” he concluded, “is 
granting everything. That he’s all now 
that you think he is — that he’s as honestly 
in love with you as you are with him.” 

“Yes, we'll grant that, please,”’ she said 
quietly. But she went on and summed up 
his argument better than he could have 
done it himself. 

“You mean that, at the best, I’ll have a lot 
of unhappiness and discouragements and — 
fears. You mean that life won’t be all 
hearing him sing and having him make love 
to me — seeing everything rose color; that 
there'll be times when I'll be lonesome and 
miserable. Well, | suppose that’s so.” 

“But, even at that,” he asked, after a 
thoughtful look at her, “even at that, you 
prefer it to the other thing — to the Count 
and ——?”’ 

“And the cotton-wool that I’m to be 
taken out of for exhibition purposes and 
packed back into again? That isn’t exactly 
the way I think of it, though it’s fair enough. 
1 should prefer it, even at that. Only, 
somehow,— | wonder if you can understand 
this; you've understood a good deal,— 
somehow, it isn’t a question of preference — 
of weighing one thing against another, and 
saying, ‘On the whole, | like this better.’ 
There’s only one thing I can do. Unless it’s 
happened to you, you won't understand. 
It’s the one real thing that’s ever happened 
to me. Whether it’s for sweet or bitter 
doesn’t count. If I let it go by, make my — 
my great refusal, you know, why — I’m 
finished. | might as well be dead. Do you 
see? Do you see a little?” 

John nodded his head rather dolefully. 





His last gun was pretty effectively spiked. 
She smiled a little, and, reaching out, gave 
him a tiny pat on the arm. 

““You’re not to feel sorry for me,”’ she said. 
“In the first place, I’d rather be unhappy 
with him, even because of him, than be 
happy any other way. And then — well, 
it isn’t quite as hopeless as you make out. 
We aren’t going to stay in musical comedy 
all our lives, and there are ways | can help.” 
She laughed. “Like your Angele, you 
know. Did you just make her up?” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “‘She’s the real thing. 
She’s Sandro’s wife, and I’ve been playing 
I was Sandro to-day.” 

“I’m glad she’s real,”’ said Althea. 

And then, for a quarter mile or so, the 
dry wheel did all the talking there was. But, 
when she had shown him the road where 
their way turned, she added the coda to their 
conversation: 

“There’s just one thing more to say, and 
I'd better say it now, while I have the chance, 
because we're nearly there. And that is, 
just — thank you.” 

“For a lift in the cart?” he asked rather 
grumpily. “On behalf of Sandro, you're 
quite welcome.” 

“| didn’t mean for the cart. I meant for 
the rest of it. For trying to— save me.” 

“A fat lot of good I’ve done, butting in,” 
said John. 

She gave his arm another consolatory pat. 
“You have, really,” she said. “You've 
brought it all up clear — made me say right 
out all the things | was trying to say to my- 
self. I was frightened before you began — 
just about ready to funk it, you know. I 
might, just possibly, in another minute have 
told you to drive me home instead.” 

“Good Lord!” said John. 

Well, and he wasn’t quite through yet 
with Althea’s romance. Fate had ordained 
a little more for him to do than just to drive 
her and the little piano-cart up to the door 
of the house where the tenor’s friends lived, 
and where he was now waiting with the 
license and a minister, and a walking-suit more 
or less Althea’s size, which he had negotiated 
the loan of from the daughter of the house. 

Because, just as he pulled up at the en- 
trance to the driveway, and was resisting, 
with no great conviction, Althea’s invitation 
to come in and be the one invited guest at 
the wedding, just as this was happening, 
a limousine, that had come strumming 
along the road, stopped with a screech of 
suddenly applied brakes. 
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The little white horse, under the stimulus 
of unwonted oats, took this occasion to try 
to back the piano over the curb. This, for 
a minute, occupied all of John’s attention; 
so that he missed the intermediate process 
by which a big, formidable-looking red- 
haired woman, and an older, ineffectual- 
looking man, kad got out of the car and got 
hold of Althea. He didn’t need an intro- 
duction to know who they were. 

He dropped the reins and jumped down into 
the road, with the immediate effect, oddly 
enough, of pacifying the little white horse. By 
the time he got overto the car, the big woman 
was literally hauling Althea into it. The 
girl looked at him, with a shake of the head. 

“Don’t!”’ she said. “You can’t do any- 
thing, now.”’ 

Evidently she feared an attempt at vio- 
lence on his part, which would, indeed, have 
been useless. 

“Yes, I can,” said John, and he sprang to 
the running-board and hooked his arm 
through the lowered window in the door. 

“Johnson!” said the red-haired woman, 
evidently addressing the chauffeur. 

“Don’t do it,” said John. “Assault and 
battery won’t help. The situation’s compli- 
cated enough without that.” 

What he said amounted to nothing. But 
the fact that a rather dirty-looking Italian 
organ-grinder should speak that sort of 
English won him a moment of paralyzed 
astonishment, which really was all he needed. 

“Now, listen,” he commanded sharply, 
“and try to understand what I say! I’m 
a newspaper reporter, and if you kidnap 
this girl I’ll have the biggest story that has 
broken loose in some time. I’ve got it. 
I’ve got the whole thing — how she ran off 
with an organ-grinder, in order to elope 
with the tenor in ‘The Girl from Procter’s.’ 
My paper will turn the front page on that 
story, and there isn’t a newspaper that 
won't run a ‘follow’ on it. You will do well 
to believe I’m telling the truth. Because, if 
you don’t, it will be too late.” 

“Blackmail, eh!” said Althea’s father. 
The stepmother, for once in here life, was 
speechless. ‘Well, how much do you want?” 

“Don’t be silly,” said John. “You can’t 
afford to be. I wouldn’t suppress a story — 
a real story — for all you’ve got. The point 
is that if you make up your minds to the 
wedding, go in there now and see it through, 
put any sort of face on it, there won’t be 


any story. And, of course, you can’t pre- 
vent its happening, really.” 

He hadn’t looked once at the stepmother 
all the time — had addressed himself ex- 
clusively tothe man. And when he finished 
— he was rather proud of this touch — he 
stepped peaceably down from the running- 
board and went back to his little white 
horse’s head. 

“Drive on, Johnson,” he heard the woman 
say. 

But Althea’s father must, at that supreme 
moment, have managed to assert himself. 
Because Johnson didn’t drive on. The car 
stood there as respectfully inexpressive as 
if no volcano were raging within for three 
or four minutes, perhaps longer. Then the 
door opened and Althea got out. 

She came over to him, holding out both 
hands. ‘You see,” she said, “I owe it all to 
you now.” Then she smiled. “I’m a little 
afraid of you,” she went on, “because you were 
so wickedly clever to think of that. It was 
the only thing in the world that would have 
worked. But I’m very, very grateful.” 

“It wasn’t so very clever,” said John 
gloomily. “‘You see, it was true.” 

“True?” said Althea. “Oh, that you're 
a reporter, perhaps, but ——” 

“The whole thing,” persisted John. “I'd 
have done it if they’d carried you off. 1 
couldn’t not have done it. That would be — 
something like treason.” 

“I’m glad you told me that,”’ said Althea. 
Then, after a reflective silence, ‘| wonder if 
you're a little sorry that it isn’t going to 
happen that way.” 

His immediate answer to that was a 
momentary tightening of his grip upon her 
hands before he let them go. 

“You see, this has been a holiday,” he 
explained. 

He stuck there for a second, unable to find 
just the phrase he wanted. Finally he had 
to be contented with saying, rather flatly: 

“| hope you'll be very, very happy.” 

Her eyes brightened at that with clear 
friendliness and gratitude, and her hands 
came out to him again, too. All the same, 
there was a sort of twinkle of mischief about 
her as she said: 

“Well, whatever we have, we'll owe it all 
to you, you know.” 

With that, she got back into the car, and 
it turned up the driveway to the house where 
there was going to be a wedding, after all. 





In August, ‘‘Bill Came Back’’; in September, ‘‘The Shower’’ 
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6 gr. Radium Salts = $600,000.00 


7 is the equation that projected Fanny Gordon inte one 
of the most amazing and dangerous adventures of her career, 
and threw her into a dcadly grapple with that formidable 


antagonist — Arsene Lupin. 


Original in all its outlines, 


touched with an imaginative quality that lifts it above mere 
effective story-telling, ‘‘ The Radium Robbers’’ stands out as 


THE STORY OF THE MONTH 





THE RADIUM ROBBERS 


By 


EDITH MACVANE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


Te curtains parted, and Fanny Gor- 
don, in trailing chiffon, slipped into 
the box. In spite of Tannhauser’s 
solo, rising from the great stage beneath, 
the Duchesse d’Ubzac and her brother 
sprang to their feet to greet the newcomer. 

“* Mademoiselle, what news?” 

Fanny, seating herself, waved her fan 
slowly as she smiled at her friends and 
surveyed the house. Then, in an almost 
imperceptible whisper, she said: 

“First, look away from me — look down 
there at the stage. That is right. We must 
not appear to be talking secrets.” 

And, still more softly, she breathed: 

“| have found the six grams!” 

The ruddy face of the Vicomte de Chatel- 
lerault became quite pale. He turned to 
his sister and whispered: 

“‘Blanche-Marie, you hear what this child 
has done? She has solved the problem that 
for the last month has baffled the police of 
Paris. She has found the six hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of radium that Arséne 
Lupin himself stole from the Radium Insti- 
tute a month ago — six grams of radium salts, 
at one hundred thousand dollars a gram! 
Mademoiselle, you have secured it — and 
bim!” 

“Him —no! But it—the little leaden 
box that contains it is safely packed in my 
suit-case, and the suit-case itself lies snugly 
in the safe-deposit vault of — of a certain 
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provincial city whose name | will tell you, 
Vicomte, when | am making my report at 
the headquarters of the Secret Service.” 

“Ah, then you have not yet reported to 
the Chief?” 

“| telephoned from the station when | 
arrived in Paris two hours ago. But he, it 
appears, is at Lille,— chasing a false scent, 
poor man! — and will not be back till to- 
morrow morning at nine, when | am to make 
a full report of the whole affair, and —” 
With an odd little shudder that spoke of 
strained nerves, she broke off short and 
glanced behind her. “But here — talking 
is dangerous! Please, if you are my friend, 
give me leave to enjoy the music for a little 
while. I am very tired.” 

A knock on the door of the box. “Ma- 
dame la Princesse de Lippenhohe begs that 
Madame la Duchesse d’Ubzac will do her the 
honor to-come for an instant to her box!” 

The Duchess hesitated and glanced at 
her newly arrived guest. She was visibly 
perplexed» 

Fanny Gordon smiled. 

“You are not hesitating on my account, 
Duchess? When | assure you that | want 
only to rest and listen to the music!” 

But the weary girl’s desire was not to be 
satisfied. Two minutes after the little 
Duchess’s departure on the arm of her 
brother, came another rat-tat-tat on the door 
of the box, and there entered a breathless, 
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important official in the uniform of the 
Secret Service. 

“Mademoiselle, Monsieur the Chief, by 
taking a racing automobile, has just ar- 
rived from Lille. He begs the favor of 
your immediate presence at the Sdreté.” 

“Ah!” 

There is no anodyne for weariness like 
the opportunity to reap the reward of one’s 
work. Fanny sprang to her feet. 

“But Madame la Duchesse?”’ 

“| have sent my companion to inform 
Madame la Duchesse, also Monsieur le 
Vicomte. However, it is Mademoiselle that 
Monsieur the Chief desires so urgently to 
see. Mademoiselle is ready? The limou- 
sine is at the side door.” 

Four minutes later Fanny Gordon, snugly 
shut into the luxurious limouSine attached 
to the Secret Service, gave herself up to 
those happy dreams that are the portion 
of the successful. And what a success - 
how spectacular, how stupendous — was 
hers! To be sure, the thought of her 
powerful and subtle opponent, still at large, 
was disconcerting. But the sight of the 
two broad uniformed backs, seen through 


the glass in the front of the limousine, could 
not fail to reassure her. 
In spite of her exhilaration, her eyelids 


slowly fell. She was drifting into a momen- 
tary doze when suddenly she pulled herself 
together with a start. What did it mean, 
the prodigious speed at which the machine 
was traveling? Hardly had she had time 
to ask herself the question than she per- 
ceived a change in the swift panorama that 
streamed past on the other side of the glass. 
The flashing lights, the shining windows, 
the myriad eyes of the boulevards — where 
were they? For, on either side of the road, 
her straining eyes descried only the dark 
and infinite monotony of trees. 

The Bois de Boulogne! Since when had 
the road from the Opéra to the Secret Ser- 
vice led through the Bois de Boulogne? 

Then, in a sickening revulsion which, like 
a fall from a great height, seemed to reverse 
all the processes of life, Fanny Gordon 
understood. She had relied too compla- 
cently on her own astounding cleverness, 
which had so easily made her the superior 
of her famous opponent, and she had con- 
gratulated herself too soon. How easily 
Lupin had caught her, and in how simple 
a ruse! 

Too late she realized that the message 
from the “Princess,” which had left her 


alone in the box, had been of his concoction. 
And now here she was in his power! 

On the driver's seat before her, the two 
broad uniformed backs still sat immovable. 
Suddenly, as if perceiving her movement, 
one of the men turned. It was he who had 
come to the box at the Opéra. His glance, 
meeting hers, was as respectful as ever; but 
in his lifted hand Fanny’s quick eyes caught 
for one instant the dark gleam of a revolver 
— and the mouth was pointed toward her. 

As an anodyne for nervous restlessness 
the open mouth of a revolver beats all the 
drowsy syrups of the East. Still as a mouse 
Fanny Gordon sat, while for hour after hour 
the great car thundered on through the dim 
French countryside; and finally the pallid 
autumn dawn crept up like a ghost out of 
the dark. 

I] 

ENNIS racket in hand, Fanny Gordon 

hit her ball up against the high stone 
rampart of an old chateau. Her ambition 
was to hit it back a thousand times without 
stopping. In the ten days since she had 
been shut up here, a prisoner, her leisure 
for practice had been ample. And, for any 
prospect that she could see of release or of 
escape, it seemed likely that she would have 
time to arrive at the coveted thousand mark. 

On the first morning after Fanny’s arrival 
here, when she had opened her eyes from the 
deep sleep in which exhaustion had plunged 
her, she had jauntily slipped on the pretty 
sports costume that she found beside her bed, 
and gone out to escape as to an easy matter. 

Alas! Her first day had not half expired 
before she found that her sole attendants 
were the discreet, impenetrable, perfectly 
respectful man who had taken her from the 
Duchess’s box at the Opéra, a deaf old lady, 
and a young servant-maid who spoke an 
unintelligible patois. Nothing to be done 
here! As to the wall of the chateau, it was 
not only twelve feet high, but crowned with 
a vicious fringe of broken glass that would 
render even a ladder impracticable — and 
she had no ladder. The hope remained of a 
rescue from attracting the attention of some 
passers-by. To this hope, however, a quick 
ending was given when a stroll to the great 
gate of the chateau revealed the discreet 
brass plate attached to one of the pillars: 


Maison de Santé du Docteur Pierre 


A private lunatic asylum! With a thrill 
of mingled horror and admiration, Fanny 
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recognized the masterly simplicity of her 
enemy’s methods. And she realized that 
the struggle over the prize six grams, which 
she in her vanity had thought ended, had in 
reality only begun. 

For, in spite of her present helplessness, 
one weapon remained in her hand with 
which to fight the redoubtable monarch of 
French crime: Silence. 

And so, for the past ten days, she had 
fought him. 

Any time that she chose to open her 
mouth and disclose the hiding-place of 
the precious radium of which her recent 
brief triumph had robbed the robbers, she 
knew that she might walk out of those 
iron gates a free woman. But no— never 
would she yield her secret! Never, never 
would she tell! 

In the meantime, if only she could get 
word of her plight to her ally, Raoul de 
Chatellerault! But where was he? Where, 
behind the mystery of the horizon, was 
Paris? And where, in all the wide land 
of France, was she herself? For, in that 
wild night ride that had brought her here, 
all sense of direction had been lost; and 
neither in the landscape about her nor in 


the speech of her jailers was there anything 
to tell her whether this remote corner of 


France was that of the Bretons, of the 
Basques, or of the Provengals. 

She banged her seven hundred and tenth 
stroke. “I'll never give up, never!”’ she 
vowed to herself. “I'll never tell him where 
that radium is — not if | die here!” 

Clap-clap — clap-clap — clap-clap. 

What was that dry, unreverberating clat- 
ter that suddenly filled the misty stillness 
about her? In this castle of silence, a sound? 

Throwing down her racket, Fanny shaded 
her eyes with her hand and looked eagerly 
down the slopes that fell away from the 
wide terrace where she stood. The walled 
park of the chateau —— empty! The far-off 
winding road beyond the wall — empty! 

“Hello!”’ cried a voice almost in her ears. 

Fanny flung up her head. Swooping 
down over the dark battlements of the cha- 
teau, she beheld the astounding spectacle 
of a descending monoplane. 

Her heart leaped into her throat. In the 
mist above her head, the machine hovered 
and wheeled. Then, in a daring volplane, 
it coasted downward. Lightly striking the 
smooth stone of the terrace, it bounded 
once or twice into the air, ran forward a 
minute or two on its tiny wheels, then, at 


the far end of the terrace, came to a full 
stop. The excited girl dashed forward. 
The scarlet-clad airman, springing from his 
seat, jumped to the ground and staggered 
down the terrace to meet her. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Fanny Gordon, running 
to meet him. Her pink cheeks, and her 
dark hair spangled with rain-drops, made 
of her a brilliant picture. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle,’’— the bewilder- 
ment in the newcomer’s eyes gave place to a 
startled admiration,—‘‘but will you please 
tell me where | am?”’ 

Fanny noted the extraordinarily bril- 
liant eyes, and the fresh odor of a violet 
shaving-soap. Breathlessly she replied to 
his question with another: 

“Why?” 

“Mon Dieu!” returned the flying-man 
impatiently. “Do you not know, then, what 
it is—the air? Before dawn this morn- 
ing, mademoiselle, | left Vienna for Paris 

-the Kisseldoeffer Cup Race; of course 
you have heard of it? I rose at once to 
two thousand feet, and left all competitors 
behind. But when | came to the French 
frontier — tonnerre de Dieu! A blast came 
out of the east, and | ran into a hole in the 
atmosphere, through which the air poured in 
sluices. For an hour | fought with death 
in those vast uncharted spaces where the 
airman rides. Beneath me the clouds were 
like a floor. Into what part of France that 
easterly gale carried me, how could | tell? 
And, until I know where | am, my compass 
is useless. Mademoiselle, for the love 
of heaven, tell me in what department of 
France we stand! And Paris — is it to the 
north, the south, the east, or the 
Mademoiselle, tell me quickly!” 

In the pale, high-featured face of the 
speaker the color rose. He took a step 
toward the young girl. The drizzling cloud, 
settling down over them, shut them off 
together in a world of their own — a world 
whose whereabouts, by a strange coinct- 
dence, remained to them both as mysterious 
as the back of the moon. 

“What!” gasped Fanny Gordon. “Then 
you don’t know, either, where we are?”’ 

“What?” echoed the flying-man. 

There was an instant of blank silence, 
and in his eyes Fanny saw the flicker of a 
sudden doubt. 

“No!” cried Fanny vehemently. “I’m 
not mad — any more than you are yourself. 
| was brought here Listen!” And in swift 
words she recounted her story, omitting, 
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for the sake of prudence, 
the special motives that 
had animated her ab- 
ductors 

Into the brilliant light 
eves of the listener re- 
garding her sprang that 
fierce sparkle that warms 
the heart of woman: the 
anger of the stronger 
aroused by her wrongs 
and in her defense. 


“They've _ill-treated 
you? They’ve dared—’ 
“No, no!—other than 


in holding me here. Oh, 
monsicur, take me away! 
Take me with you to 
Paris.” 

“If | could! But, alas, 
mine Is aracing-machine, 
capable of lifting one 
person and no more. 
Mon Dieu! He bit the 
finger of his fur-lined 
glove. “The wall! | 
might lift you over it, 
but just now as | planed 
downward | saw beneath 
me the sparkle of broken 
glass. Remains the gate. 
If | could force the con- 
clerge a 

“If you are armed, 
monsieur!”’ 

He shook his head = If 
I had known! But, ina g 
race, one avoids all extra ‘¥ 
weight. Listen! | will go 
directly to these rascals 
at the chateau ps SHE 

“Without a revolver, 
it would be useless.’ 

She shook her head despairingly. The 
mortification of Perseus, in surveying this 
charming Andromeda whose rescue lay be- 
yond his powers, was apparent. 

Fanny knit her brows. That horrible brass 
plate at the gateway! The mere thought 
of it precluded the idea of beseeching the 
stranger to raise the alarm for her outside 
the walls. No; rescue must come from 
Paris. 

“Mademoiselle, I'll come back for you. 
I'll give the alarm to the police. I will post 
a letter to your friends 2 

“Ah, a letter!” returned Fanny, with 
relief. 
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Her lip quivered; ber 


‘Monsieur! He— 


TURNED BACK to the desk 


“But please, mademoiselle, make haste. 
This race — my whole career depends on it!”’ 

Five minutes later she was in her room in 
the chateau, dashing off a letter to Raoul 
de Chatellerault, in which she bade him go 
at once to her apartment in the Rue Léo 
Delibes, to demand of Mrs. Walden and of 
Clémentine the green volume of “Cyrano” 
on her writing-table and the bunch of kitchen 
keys. In “Cyrano” he would find the re- 
ceipt of the Crédit Lyonnais of Toulouse 
for a valise left in deposit in their vaults. 
On the key-ring he would find a tiny brass 
key with the number 1678 — the key of the 
vault at Toulouse where the valise lay. And, 
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bright, dark eyes sparkled with sudden tears 


has left me!’ ”’ 


in the valise, the treasure that the police of 
France were seeking. 

Then a scrawl to Mrs. Walden, begging 
her to hand over to Raoul the keys and the 
book that he should demand. Next a line 
to the Toulouse bankers, presenting the Vi- 
comte de Chatellerault as her messenger. 
And last, a note to the Duchesse d’Ubzac, 
describing her plight. 

Quiet as a mouse, she hurried down the 
stone staircase. She carried a pale yellow 
tea-rose, culled from the little winter garden 
in the upstairs hall. Five minutes later, on 
the misty terrace, she consigned her letters to 
the modern carrier-pigeon who was to take 


the news of her plight 
to the outside world. 

“Thank you, made- 
moiselle, for your trust 
in me!” He _ paused. 
“My name is Paul de 
Czerny —a name well 
known, I may say, at 
the Aéro Club and in 
Paris!” 

“And my name,” she 
returned, all in a breath, 
“is Fanny Gordon.” 

[Three minutes later, 
with her letters buttoned 
into his tunic and her 
rose fastened to his 
hood, de Czerny shouted 
to her to cast off the 
ropes. Breathless in the 
strong wind of his pro- 
pellers, she obeyed. The 
delicate winged mechan- 
ism flew forward, 
bounded lightly from 
the terrace, then, rising, 
shot upward with in- 
speed. A 

moment later it had 
vanished in the mist. 
Fanny, drenched and 
shivering, turned slowly 
back to the grim, silent 
chateau. As if in con- 
firmation of the new 
hope that warmed her 
heart, the pale drizzle 
about her was suddenly 
pierced by a yellow glow ; 
Before she had reached 
the door of her prison, 
the drifting clouds were 
parted; and.above her 
she beheld a rift of clear blue, wherein a 
single black dot cleft its path toward the sun. 


creasing 


WO days .ater, into a small French rail- 

way station dashed Fanny Gordon, with 
muddy shoes and a face glowing from the 
warmth of exercise. Three-quarters of an 
hour before, she had found the gate-keeper 
of the chateau asleep, with his insensible 
head resting on the table before him, beside 
a bottle of cognac. By the simple expedient 
of filching the key from his pocket and 
unlocking the great gate, she had in two 
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minutes regained her liberty. And now, 
by dint of inquiries and a hot foot, here she 
was at the village station. 

Timidly she presented herself at the ticket- 
seller's window. 

‘Monsieur, a ticket for Paris, third class. 
And, please, as | have only four francs sixty 
centimes, could you possibly accept this 
gold purse? It cost two hundred!” 

With a painful blush, she waited for his 
answer. The red ticket was punched and 
tossed to her. 

“One franc eighty centimes!” 

Somewhat unsteadily Fanny walked out 
upon the platform. There, above the 
station door, was an immense blue sign 
answering the question which till now she 
had not dared put: “Bar-sur-Seine.” 

Only an hour from Paris! 

The name, from frequent 
sions, was familiar to her. So this was her 
remote corner of Provence! And the wild 
night ride that had brought her here had 
been a mere endless circling of the dark 
countryside, to land her at last on the very 
outskirts of Paris! And Paul de Czerny, 
deceived by wind and cloud as she by the 
art of her enemies, had risen into the air 
two days before, to find his goal almost 
won — and to post her letter to Raoul de 
Chatellerault that very evening. 

An hour later she arrived in Paris. 

At her little apartment in the Rue Léo 
Delibes, she received the wild welcome of 
Towser, her little Pomeranian, and of Clé- 
mentine, her maid, as well as the near-sighted 
peck on the cheek of Mrs. Walden, her 
stately English chaperon. 

‘“‘Has the Vicomte de Chatellerault called 
at the apartment, with a letter?”’ 

“Yes; two nights ago— just at dusk, 
when Clémentine was absent on her evening 
errand; s@ that | myself, Miss Gordon, was 
obliged to light the electricity and open the 
door and hunt up the papers mentioned in 
your letter.” 

“Ah, yes; the papers in the volume of 
‘Cyrano’— you found them, Mrs. Walden?” 

“Certainly; | gave them to the Vicomte, 
as you desired me to do, and the bunch of 
kitchen keys as well. That is, | managed to, 
in spite of the very ill-bred growlings and 
barkings of To #r. Really, | must own 
that that dog becomes more of a bore every 
day he lives.”’ 

Fanny politely cut short these complaints 
on a long-standing grievance, and sent 


motor excur- 


Clémentine for the household keys, where, 


true to the principle of hiding a precious 
object by not hiding it at all, Fanny had 
hung the key of the bank vault at Toulouse 
where the radium lay hidden. Good! The 
little brass key had vanished. Without 
doubt, her errand was already done. 

An hour later, after a bath, change, and 
dinner, she called up the headquarters of 
the Sdreté on the telephone, demanded a 
guard for the night, and asked for news. To 
her surprise, she learned that nothing had 
been heard from the Vicomte de Chatelle- 
rault. What! Having received such a sum- 
mons as hers, had he neglected to obey it? 

Her face became grave. She picked up the 
telephone receiver again, and called up 
the apartment of the Vicomte de Chatelle- 
rault. From Marcel, his man, she learned 
that, while Monsieur le Vicomte was out for 
the evening, it was the first time for three 
days that he had left the house, having 
been confined to his rooms by an attack 
of influenza. 

Ineffable stupidity! Incredible faint- 
heartedness! Fanny spent ten minutes more 
at the telephone, trying to find Raoul at his 
sister’s or at his club. Then, tossing down 
the telephone, she went off to her room; 


‘from which, an hour later, when the prom- 


ised guard arrived from the Sfreté, she 
emerged in a tweed traveling costume and 
with a dressing-bag in her hand. 

“Clémentine! Take my bag. Go and 
call a taxi-cab. Not the first that offers — 
turn that away. Also the second. Take the 
third, even if you go to the Etoile to find it!” 

Half an hour later, with the silent plain- 
clothes man by her side, Fanny Gordon 
stepped from the cab into the station of the 
Quai d'Orsay. They were just in time for 
the express leaving Paris for the south at a 
quarter before eleven o'clock. 

Next morning, in the quaint old half 
ruined city of Toulouse, the doors of the 
Crédit Lyonnais were, as usual, opened to 
the public at ten o'clock. The first one to 
enter the bank was a slim young woman in 
English tweeds, whose fresh beauty showed 
no traces of a wearisome night. 

“The safe-deposit vaults, if you please! 
I have left a valise here in deposit.” 

The keeper of the vaults, recognizing her, 
greeted her with equal joy and surprise. 
She smiled at him winningly. 

“Monsieur, | was obliged to leave Paris 
without the key. But you recognize me — 
you will open the vault for me with your 
duplicate key, won’t you?” 
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“‘Parbleu, mademoiselle! As it happens, 
Monsieur le Vicomte de Chatellerault left 
the key with us yesterday, when he came 
from Paris with your letter!” 

Fanny’s head whirled. “But the Vicomte 
de Chatellerault has not left Paris!” 

“Pardon, mademoiselle!” returned the 
bank officer positively. “‘Monsieur Vicomte 
was here yesterday morning with the key of 
the vault, and a letter, signed by you, di- 
recting us to deliver the valise to him to 
carry back to Paris.” 

That imbecile of a Marcel! Tears of 
vexation sprang to Fanny Gordon’s eyes. 

The bank officer was saying: 

“But Monsieur le Vicomte said it was 
possible that you might be here before he 
saw you, mademoiselle. So he left a letter 
of explanation, with an object of value, in 
the vault itself. If you will accompany me 
*o the vaults, mademoiselle, | will give 
them to you.” 

The air of the vault-room struck cold on 
her cheek. The key grated in the lock. The 
bank officer smiled the knowing and sym- 
pathetic smile of a Frenchman in the pres- 
ence of romance as he opened the box and 
extracted from it a thick white envelope. 

“Monsieur le Vicomte especially charged 
me that this letter is most important!” 

Fanny did not hear him. She had torn 
open the envelope, and was gazing at a sheet 
of paper embossed with the large god crest 
of the Aéro Club, out of which dropped a 
withered yellow tea-rose. 

The letter ran: 

Mademoiselle, forgive me if, in pledge of my 
hope of renewing your charming acquaintance, | 
leave for you the most precious object that | pos- 
sess — your rose! 

Faithfully, 


ARSENE LupIN. 


The rose petals fluttered from Fanny’s 
nerveless fingers. She knew now who he was, 
the gallant, scarlet-clad airman to whom, 


on the terrace of Bar-sur-Seine, she had 
blindly intrusted her letter and her rose. 
She knew who it was —the “Vicomte de 
Chatellerault”” that, two evenings before, 
had visited her apartment at dusk, when 
sharp-eyed Clémentine was absent on her 
before-dinner errands, and poor old near- 
sighted Mrs. Walden, blinking in the newly lit 
electricity, had failed to heed the little dog’s 
warning and failed to penetrate the disguise. 

And, worst of all, Fanny knew who it was 
that yesterday, armed with her letter of 
introduction and her keys, had presented 


himself here at the bank, had opened the 
vault, possessed himself of the radium, and 
left only this mocking letter behind. 

The bank officer escorted her to the door, 
then gazed after her drooping figure in a 
chivalrous rage. 

“Name of a dog! Is that Vicomte, then, 
a man, to treat that beautiful little one in 
such a manner?” 

And, sighing, the honest man went back 
to his ledgers. Fanny Gordon, without 
waiting for any breakfast, returned to the 
station and took the first train back to Paris. 


IV 


P the dainty spiral staircase that leads 

to the private offices of the Aéro Club 
of France, Fanny Gordon mounted with the 
Vicomte de Chatellerault. A moment later 
the president had bade them be seated. 

“De Czerny? The Baron Paul de 
Czerny?”’ Their host wrinkled his fore- 
head, turned. to a card-catalogue, then an- 
swered decidedly: 

“No, Vicomte. We have no such name 
among our members, active or honorary.” 

“But the Kisseldoeffer Cup Race?’’ fal- 
tered Fanny. 

“Here is the list of competitors. The 
name you mention is not among them.” 

Fanny Gordon colored deeply. It was 
mortifying that her blunder be thus exposed 
before Raoul de Chatellerault. With an 
effort, she winked away the tears of morti- 
fication that rose to her eyes, and drew from 
her brown morocco bag the mocking letter 
which Lupin had left behind for her in the 
vault of Toulouse. 

“Marquis, the crest and address of this 
paper — they are genuine?” 

Carefully the president of the Aéro Club 
inspected the missive handed to him, com- 
pared it with a sheet of paper which he drew 
from his desk, and finally pronounced: 

“Though our rule stringently forbids any 
but members from using our stationery, 
there can be no doubt: this paper is that of 
the Aéro Club.” 

But the morning sunlight, falling across 
the paper, had called out to Fanny’s quick 
eye a difference which to the far-sighted 
young aéronaut was not gyparent. With a 
“Pardon, Marquis!”’ she tdok the letter and 
the blank sheet of paper, and held them up 
between her and the sunlight. 

“The watermark?”’ cried 
quickened interest. 


Raoul, with 
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Fanny nodded. “This sheet of club paper 
which the Marquis took from his desk is of 
English manufacture. The letter, on the 
other hand, bears the watermark of a French 
house ——’”’ 

“Then it is a forgery!”’ cried the Marquis 
excitedly. ‘‘For the Club uses nothing but 
English paper, bought in London and 
stamped here in Paris. So now, if you will 
have the goodness to wait for a short time, 
I will immediately call our manager, and have 
the engraver summoned and examined.” 

An hour later, as Fanny and the Vicomte 
waited in the ladies’ salon of the Club, a card 
was handed them from the president: 

The engraver has confessed that the paper in 
question was supplied by him a week ago to 
Monsieur Ernest Distram, Hotel Athéne. My 
thanks and that of the Club to Mademoiselle 
Gordon, whose keen eyes detected the fraud! 

De Chatellerault’s eyes brightened. 
“Good! And now, mademoiselle, if you 
will leave the affair in my hands, | will 
undertake to give you news this very after- 
noon of our friend Monsieur Distram!”’ 

Fanny colored deeply. After the igno- 
minious bungle that she had made of the 
business, it was no wonder that Raoul was 
taking the affair into his own hands. She 
inquired meekly: “You will go at once to 
the Hotel Athéne?”’ 

“At once? No; I have an appointment 
at this instant with the Chief of the Secret 
Service. Immediately after | will begin my 
investigations.” 

Five minutes later, de Chatellerault had 
handed the crestfallen girl into a taxi-cab 
and given the address of her apartment to 
the chauffeur. 

The automobile, whirling out into the 
Champs Elysées, took its way uptown. In 
one corner sat the miserable Fanny Gordon, 
chewing the cud of utter defeat. 

Suddenly her face stiffened and new fire 
leaped into her eyes. Leaning forward, she 
called resolutely to the driver: 

“Chauffeur! Turn about — take me to 
the Hdtel Athéne!”’ 

Her breath came quickly. If she bungled 
things again, in the face of a direct prohibi- 
tion, she knew that she would lose not only 
Raoul’s respect but his friendship forever. 

Five minutes later she entered a smart 
modern hotel just off the Boulevard 


Haussmann. 

“Monsieur Distram?”’ 

The clerk at the desk shook his head. “| 
am sorry to say, mademoiselle, that Mon- 





sieur Distram left the hotel not a half hour 
ago, with his luggage!” 

Sharp disappointment ran through Fanny’s 
heart. 

“Ah! His destination? 

“London!” 

“Many thanks, monsieur!’ 

With a quick step Fanny turned. The 
boat-train for Calais left, as she knew, from 
the Gare du Nord at eleven-five. It was 
now twenty minutes before eleven. With a 
keen chauffeur, she might make it. 

A sudden thought arrested her steps. If 
the’ mysterious Monsieur Distram were 
really the man she sought, then she might 
take it for granted that his destination was 
any in the world rather than the one he had 
announced. She hesitated, made a quick 
decision, and turned back to the desk. Her 
lip quivered; her bright, dark eyes sparkled 
with sudden tears. 

“Monsieur! For the love of the bon 
Dieu! This is probably a false address. He 
—he—has left me! It is all a horrible 
mistake. If I could only see him once, and 
explain ——”’ 

With a Frenchman’s quick interest in 
remance, the chivalrous manager flung aside 
all other business to aid the abandoned 
damsel before him. The porter who had 
carried down the late guest’s luggage, being 
summoned, accompanied them to the stand 
of taxi-cabs attached to the service of the 
hotel. At that very instant there rolled into 
the courtyard an automobile whose chauf- 
feur the porter recognized as the one to 
whom he had given the gentleman’s luggage. 

“What! Already back from the Gare du 
Nord?” 

The chauffeur touched his cap. ‘No, 
m’sieu’. The monsieur changed his mind, and 
made me take him to the Gare de |’Est!” 

“Ah! What destination?” } 

“| heard him tell the porter who took 
his luggage, the express for Vienna!” 

Fanny’s heart throbbed and the brightness 
came back into her eyes. She rewarded the 
two men with ten-franc pieces, the manager 
with her most ravishing smile. Then, hav- 
ing ascertained that the Vienna express left 
at a quarter before twelve, she jumped into 
the cab before her and gave the address: 

“To Morgan, Harjes, Boulevard Hauss- 
mann!” 

At the bank she drew five thousand 
francs. A stern chase lay before her, and 
funds were necessary. Then: 

“To the Gare de l’Est!” 
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Fifteen minutes later she had bought her 
ticket for Vienna and boarded the waiting 
train. By great good luck she found a first- 
class compartment quite empty. Leaning 
back in her dark corner, she allowed her 
thoughts to fly. 

“Vienna! Yes, it all hangs together. In 
Austria are the famous pitch-blende mines, 
the world’s chief supply of radium. In 
all the capitals of the world, it is in Vienna 
alone that radium in large quantities might 
be offered for sale without exciting sus- 
picion ——’ 

“*Mademoiselle, pardon.” 

With a start, she glanced up. In the 
half-light of the station she saw before her 
a railway official in a smart uniform and 
gold-braided cap. 

““A thousand pardons, mademoiselle. | 
regret, but this compartment has been re- 
served for the use of her Serene Highness the 
Duchesse of Ixe. If mademoiselle will have 
the goodness to follow me, | have reserved 
another place for her.” 

It was vexatious, but there was no help 
for it. Reluctantly Fanny rose and followed 
the guard along the corridor of the train, 
from one crowded coach to another, till at 
last, before the door of another first-class 
compartment, he paused. 

“Here is the place that | have taken for 
mademoiselle. There—the seat in the 
corner, by the window.” 

Fanny handed him the gloves with which 
he had marked her place, bowed her thanks, 
and sank into her new seat. The comfort- 
able luggage, cushions, and wraps of her 
fellow travelers made her realize the bare- 
ness of her own outfit for a twenty-two hour 
trip such as lay before her. A brown velvet 
suit with a Russian blouse and a slashed 
skirt, a fox muff and boa, and a brown 
morocco hand-bag for her luggage. 
If the weather should be cold! With an 
anxious hand she touched the steam-pipe 
that ran up beside the window. Aie! It 
contained boiling water, no less. But, at 
least, it allayed her fears for a cold journey. 

In a train de luxe of twenty coaches, how 
was she to discover the man she was seeking? 
— if, indeed, she were not flying off on a 
wrong scent and leaving the redoubtable 
Arséne Lupin behind her in Paris! How- 
ever, such thoughts were now too late. The 
train had already started, and had left the 
shadows of the station for the bright sun- 
light of the French countryside. 
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A is usual in such a case, the occupants 
of the compartment took their first 
good look at each other. Fanny saw a stout, 
elegantly dressed woman of middle age, 
whose multiplicity of small luggage, silver 
appointments, and traveling rugs were all 
embossed with the initials ““B. de W.” and 
a countess’ coronet. Her other fellow trav- 
elers were a fat German professor with 
spectacles and a huge gray beard, and a 
pale, ascetic-looking French priest who read 
industriously in his breviary. 

In the two hours that 
déjeuner was announced, Fanny’s youthful 
hunger had time to grow to a ravenous 
point. As soon as the gargon passed with 
the welcome announcement, she and 
flew to the dining-car. Five minutes later 
she found herself facing the lady from her 
own compartment; who, after a few remarks 
of commonplace courtesy, applied herself 
to the excellent menu. 

Fanny ate little. In her veins ran the icy 
tang of fear — not of violence, but rather 
the cold dread of failure which an actor 
sometimes before he steps on the 


passed before 


rose 


feels 
stage. 

She had made up her mind, as soon as the 
train had passed the French frontier, to 
declare to the conductor the theft of a 
diamond-studded watch, and to demand 
a search of the whole train before it arrived 
at Strassburg. Suppose this inspection of 
the passengers revealed to her the presence 
of Arséne Lupin — what then? 

Suddenly the great train slowed down — 
then, for the first time since leaving Paris, 
came to a full stop in a swarming white-tiled 
Fanny’s searching eves perceived 


Already 


station. 
the huge blue sign, ‘‘Lunéville.” 
the German frontier! 

Suddenly, with an exclamation of intense 
amazement, the Countess on the other side 
of the little table jumped to her feet and 
fluttered her handkerchief. With an in- 
stinctive gesture of curiosity, Fanny’s head 
flew around to follow the direction of the 
other’s staring eves down to the platform 
outside the window. 

A crowd of French officers, of peasant 
women with huge black bows on their heads 
—nothing remarkable! Her disappointed 
gaze came back to the table. There, as if 
by accident, a slight but curious phenom- 
enon caught her keen eye. 
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vid. ‘I must!’ His lips became stern, but bis tones were 


Jay, so there's an end 


sent C. O. D., the way 


you 


4nd don't play any tricks 
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‘““Other Men’s Wives’’ 


ACH ONE has a story; but the stories of most of them 


are never told. 


closed doors, and there is only one spectator 


The household drama takes place behind 


the husband. 


HER EXCUSE 


By 


CONINGSBY DAWSON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


E sat huddled over a microscope, near 

the window in order to catch the 

light. He was a thin-lipped man, 
with an intellectual, kindly face, which, for 
all its kindness, was rather too clever to be 
comfortable. Even his wife felt that. He 
said so little, and seemed always to be peer- 
ing behind the windows of people’s eyes in 
search of secrets. 

Every now and then he unbent his shoul- 
ders to select a new slide or to scribble on the 
pad of paper beside him. On each slide was 
a little gray section which had once been 
part of some pulsing human brain. There 
was something rather awe-inspiring in the 
sight of this inquisitive scholar who chose a 
summer’s morning to spy on the broken 
thinking-machinery of dead mankind. 

Against his closed window a breeze was 
tapping. In the garden, flowers nodded. 
The pale gold of early sunshine fell softly 
on a lawn where birds were hopping. In the 
distance the waves of the Sound sparkled, 
and across them danced a yacht. 

He glanced up from his work, showing 
signs of impatience. It had been going on 
for some time, that disturbing conversation 
in the room below him. One woman seemed 
to be accusing, the other protesting. He 
pulled out his watch. Nine o'clock! Break- 
fast must be ready. Before leaving, he 
threw his window wide — then halted. The 
windows in the room below him. must 
be open too, for the voices reached him 
more clearly. Some one was sobbing. 

“1 own up; I did do it.” 

A grieved pause; then another 
which he recognized as his wife’s: 
this, Mary, I can never trust you. 


voice, 
“ After 
If you’d 


CLARENCE | 


UNDERWOOD 


only 
lying 
The effect of these words was louder sobs. 
His wife continued: “I can’t think what 
tempted you. | suppose it was mere vanity.” 
He smiled. Mere vanity! His wife wasn’t 
the right person to cast stones at that par- 
ticular glass house. He did not catch the 
reply, but he judged from the result that the 
weeper had retorted with his own reflection. 
His wife spoke haughtily: 
“That will do, Mary. You’ve talked quite 
The Professor will be down in a mo- 


told me the truth at first, instead of 


enough. 
ment, and you know how he hates to be 

He had heard enough to keep him smili@g 
as he passed down the stairway. Why did 
Delia call him “the Professor” when she 
wanted to be impressive? And why did 
wives, as a class, employ their husbands’ 
names as sticks with which to threaten serv- 
ants? Oh, the human comedy ! 

He had scarcely entered the breakfast- 
room when a pretty girl rushed by him. 
He gazed after her; then closed the door 
quietly, saying: 

“Mary’s decorative instinct is highly « 
veloped. She doesn’t like your husband to 
see her when she isn’t looking her best.” 

His wife seated herself and began to pour 
the coffee. She was little and dainty and 
fluffy. Her beauty had been largely a mat- 
ter of youth when he married her; now she 
was beginning to lose it, and tried to make 
up for its loss by elaborate dressing. They 
were both nearing forty, and he was the 
younger in appearance. She knew it. 

She smiled across at the long, clean-shaven 
face, that seemed always to be watching for 
her motives. ‘‘What a wonderful person you 
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are, Bob! You make me almost frightened. 
It’s as if you could look straight into peo- 
ple’s heads and see what was happening. 
I'd hate to have any secrets from you.” 

In the pause that followed, she seemed to 
be asking him how many of her secrets he 
had read. He unfolded his napkin. 

“Why are you handing me bouquets, 
Delia?”’ 

She wished he wouldn’t be satiric when she 
tried to be nice to him. Her voice fluttered. 

“Because you guessed. It’s — what did 
you call it? It’s Mary’s decorative instinct 
that’s caused all the trouble this morning.” 

He crumbled his bread, lowering his eyes 
and wanting to chuckle. As an authority on 
psychology, he found it amusing to observe 
how one woman branded as a fault in an- 
other a quality ‘which she cultivated as a 
virtue in herself. 

“Ah, really!”” he murmured. “How in- 
triguing! How was it?” 

His wife sat back in her chair, glowing 
like a pleased child, now that she had suc- 
ceeded in awaking his interest. 

“It would be awfully funny,” she said, 
“if it weren’t so annoying. Of course, | 
can’t keep her. I’ve told her that she must 
leave this morning.” 

“But you haven't told me what the trou- 
ble is, yet,” he objected. 

“She’s been wearing my clothes on her 
nights out. That’s the trouble. Hateful, 
ish’t it?” 

Her news tickled his sense of humor. He 
laughed quietly. 

“Poor Mary! So she’s educated herself 
up to your standards. It’s comic, and it’s 
tragic. She'll go on now, like you, wanting 
to be more and more expensive, and, unlike 
you, never having the money, and never 
being contented.” 

He leaned forward, supporting his face 
between his hands; it was difficult to tell 
whether he was serious. 

“D’you know, Delia, instead of being 
angry, we ought to be sorry. Your example 
may have poisoned this girl’s entire life.” 

His wife tossed her head. 

“Rubbish! Oh, Bob, you are irritating.” 

He altered his manner, speaking slowly 
and sympathetically, like a doctor question- 
ing a patient: 

“Of what are you thinking?” 

“That | know now why the neighbors 
thought they’d seen me out walking after 
nightfall, when we knew I was safe in bed. 
It’s a good thing | found out in time. She 


may have been walking with a man. To 
have another woman masquerading in one’s 
clothes, when it’s too dark to recognize faces, 
might lead to all sorts of scandals.” 

“But it hasn’t,” he said, with unwelcome 
leniency; “so why talk about it? I’m 
thinking of your responsibility. And you 
are responsible, in a sense, Delia, so don’t 
look cross and shake your head. It was 
your example made her long for extrava- 
gant dresses.” 

“I can afford them.” 

She spoke sullenly and with emphasis; 
then suddenly she raised her eyes and 
scanned his face. 

“Can you?” He asked the question as if 
he had no part in her. “I can’t.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and spread 
out her hands wearily: 

“The old argument! Wherever we start, 
we always get back to it. One would think 
you didn’t like me to look pretty.” 

Seeing that he had hurt her, he came over 
and put his arm round her shoulder. His 
heart had sudden ways of betraying its 
existence. 

“Why, child alive, | do. You know that 
you’re my hobby. No man appreciates fine 
clothes on his wife more than | do.” 

The sun broke out in her face. She looked 
up at him, laughing. 

“And no husband so dislikes paying for 
them.” 

He stooped and kissed her hair. 

“You're a dear hobby, in every sense.” 

She had risen from the table and was 
passing out of the room, when he called 
after her: “Oh, Delia!” 

She came back. 

“You're going to give that girl another 
chance, aren’t you? You're not going to 
send her packing?” 

Puzzled and annoyed by his persistence, 
she drew away from him. 

“I can’t understand you this morning. 
What else can | do?” 

“ Keep her,”’ he said, “and teach her to be 
sensible. If she leaves us now, with all these 
false ideas in her head, she won’t improve. 
She’s a decent enough girl. She’s young. She 
wanted to look handsome. So do you. 
She put on your clothes just once, to see 
what she looked like. Then she wanted to 
see other people admiring her. The tempta- 
tion was too strong; one night she slipped 
out in them. Then she fell into the habit. | 
call it extraordinarily natural of her. And, 
besides m 
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“Well?” 

“She may have had some hidden motive 

some reason, big and compelling, that 
neither of us can guess.” 

His wife lost patience. 

“There goes the psychologist. To have 
a psychologist for a husband is bad enough; 
when he’s a humanitarian as well, it’s 
unbearable.” 

“But she may have,” 
you ask her?”’ 

“‘No, I didn’t; and I’m not going to.” 

“Then, you won’t show her any mercyr”’ 

Her mouth became petulant. 

“Mercy, indeed! What big words you 
use about trifles! She'll soon get another 
situation.” ° 

He heard her door shut upstairs. Light- 
ing a cigar, he strolled out into the garden, 
taking with him the morning paper. Be- 
neath a tree he found a chair, and stretched 
himself out, intending to read the news; but 
his thoughts were continually going back to 
recent happenings. Minds interested him 
enormously. No two were alike. He lis- 
tened to them as an expert horologist might 
listen to the ticking of clocks and watches 
discover their differences of 

He reflected that the more 
he studied people — the majority of whom 
were outwardly amiable — the more. he. was 
surprised by their capacity for unexpected 
cruelty. Here was his wife, the most gener- 
ous, spendthrift little soul in the world, 
ready at any time to be foolish over a pitiful 
story, and just because this girl had bor- 
rowed her clothes Well, -that was the 
woman in her! Clothes, to women, are what 
personal honor is to men. He recalled one 
case, in criminal history, of a woman who 
had killed her best friend for persistently 
copying her millinery. He flicked the ash 
from his cigar. From his detached point of 
view, it was amusing—a phase of the 
human comedy. 

He hadn’t got far with the reading of his 
paper, when his wife came out and hovered 
on the steps. She looked extraordinarily 
well preserved and provocative — quite 
a wife to be proud of, in fact. Since 
breakfast she had changed into a blow- 
away costume with a smart little hat, which 
perched upon her head at a daring angle. 
She leaned forward in a birdlike manner, 
searching through the garden. Catching 
sight of him, she came tripping across the 
lawn to his chair. He glanced over his 
shoulder as she approached him. 


“Did 


he insisted. 


in order to 
workmanship. 


“What! Going to New York again?”’ 

Avoiding his eyes, she began to draw on 
her gloves. 

“Shopping,” she nodded. 

She took a long while over the buttoning. 
She had come to him with a purpose 
they both knew that. She was waiting for 
him to help her. 

At last she raised her head. He told him- 
self that she looked stunning. She certainly 
paid for fine dressing. Still postponing her 
errand, she said: “I shall be back early.” 

“At what time?” he inquired. 

“Four o'clock at the latest.” 

“You promiser You know how | hate to 
be left all day without you.” 

Her eves became tender with happiness. 
She went over and patted his face with her 
gloved hand. 

“Do you, Bob, really? You’re not mak- 
ing it up? Not saying it to please me?”’ 

She stooped and kissed him. 

“1’m not always sure that you love me like 
that. Of course I'll be back when I| promise.” 

“‘Good-by, then. Have a good time. I'll 
expect you.” 

He picked up his paper as if the parting 
were ended. He knew it wasn’t. 

“But She hesitated. “But | 
want some money.” 

He surveyed her dispassionately and an- 
“I wish | could give it to you.” 

Her voice took 
can’t your” 

a very good 


shall 


swered: 

She came near to crying. 
a rising inflection: ““Why 

“Because | haven’t got it 
reason. That new equipment for my latest 
experiment has drained our bank account.’ 

“But She was out of all proportion 
tragic. ‘“‘But there’s something that I’ve 
set my heart on.” 

He tried to disguise his annoyance under 
a pretense of pleasantry. 

“There always is, isn’t there? Sometimes 
it’s the one and only hat of its kind at Mal- 
lard’s; and, because it’s the only one, it costs 
forty dollars. And sometimes 9 

She wasn’t at all disposed to hear her 
financial indiscretions catalogued. 

“It isn’t a hat,” she interrupted. “I’m 
not going to tell you what it is. You're hor- 
rid, and a man; you wouldn’t understand. 
It’s something at Fullerton’s.” 

She stood pouting. He watched her. 
Suddenly she changed her tactics, taking on 
an expression of wistful penitence. 

“No; it’s | who am horrid. You're a 
dear, and I’m ungrateful. But it would 
look sweet on a blouse. And you told 
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me at breakfast that you liked me to look 
pretty.” 

He recognized the facial transitions by 
which, on previous occasions, she had 
coaxed him into lavishness. He laughed. 

“It's no good, Delia; you won't get it 
that way or any other way at present. 
You'll have to wait till I’m more flush.” 

“But it'll be gone by then,” she protested. 
“| must get it to-day. I must.” 

His lips became stern, but his tones were 
still level. 

“You won't get it to-day, so there’s an 
end. Oh, and, while | remember, don’t 
play any tricks on me — don’t have it sent 
C. O. D., the way you did that last time. 
And don’t go opening another account. | 
know Fullerton, and | don’t want to be 
made to look an ass. If the thing, whatever 
it is, comes, | shall simply send it back.” 

“You're hateful,”” she broke out. ‘You 
can spend all kinds of money on your mucky 
old experiments — on buying people’s brains 
in bottles, and things that make me shudder; 
but when it comes to giving your wife a little 
money — Oh, I-know now why women do 
terrible things to get clothes for their backs!” 

He disliked scenes, and yet they had their 
fascination in revealing character. 

“For instance,” he suggested, “‘borrow- 
ing other women’s dresses without their 
knowledge.” 

She was too excited to grasp the extreme 
pertinence of what he had said. Her words 
rushed on hurriedly: 

“Yes, and worse things: stealing in all 
sorts of undiscoverable ways from their hus- 
bands; muddling household accounts; sell- 
ing the stones out of their jewelry, and hav- 
ing paste put in instead. Yes, and ——” 

“Go on,” he encouraged her. 

She colored and faltered. 

“Well, it is done, though I don’t like to 
mention it: accepting presents from other 
men. Once | couldn’t understand how nice 
women could bring themselves to do it — 
couldn’t understand what kind of women they 
were. You’ve almost made me understand.” 

He jumped from his chair. 

“We're letting this go too far, aren’t we?’ 

He slipped his arm about her waist. 

“We're getting ourselves worked up, 
don’t you think, and saying things we'll be 
sorry for? I’m not a brute, and I’m not 
stingy. If I haven’t got the money, | can’t 
give it to you. And as for buying scientific 
instruments and all that, I’m forced to, if 
I’m to keep up with my profession.” 


She stood rigid in his embrace. She seemed 
to be reasoning something out. Slowly she 
relaxed and lifted up her face, so that her 
lips were not far from his mouth. 

“I’m sorry. I’ve upset you for your morn- 
ing’s work. I can’t think what made me do 
it. | wouldn’t run you into debt for worlds.” 

Immediately he forgave her. 

“That’s all right, dear. We'll forget it. 
And you'll be back by four promptiy?”’ 

“By four o'clock, if not earlier. You'll 
fancy that I’m sulking if I’m later; I’m not 
going to let you think that.” 

He accompanied her through the garden 
and watched her down the road. At the 
point where he was about to lose sight of 
her, she turned and kissed her hand. 

“Clever little person,”’ he reflected, as he 
climbed the stairs to the room where he 
worked. “Wins a victory by capitulating.”’ 

And she had. On his desk lay a letter 
from a magazine editor, offering him two 
thousand dollars for three articles on the 
psychology of woman. He had intended to 
refuse it, that he might make progress with 
less lucrative and more scientific forms of 
work. Well, she shouldn’t be disappointed. 
She should get whatever it was that she'd 
set her heart on at Fullerton’s. He'd sur- 
prise her with the news that evening. He 
couldn’t blame her for her vain interests: 
she had no children. 

He stood still, tapping his teeth with his 
fingers. She had no children — the thought 
made him sad. He squared his shoulders. 
Anyway, he had her, and one couldn’t have 
everything. Picking up his microscope, he 
put it back into its case. Sorting out the 
slides which he had examined, he locked 
them up in a place separate. Then he looked 
reluctantly at the clearance he had made. 
It was the old story: he was always post- 
poning his researches in order to make 
money. He seated himself at his desk. 

An idea flashed across his mind. He 
smiled. She had provided him with the 
subject for his first article. He numbered 
the top page and headed it: “Clothes: The 
Decorative Instinct in Woman.” 

He was just beginning to get into the 
swing of his narrative, when a tap fell upon 
his door. The handle turned. Mary stood 
outside, in street attire, with her grip in 
her hand. 

“I’m going now. | thought I'd let you 
know,” she said timidly. 

Her eyes were red. As she spoke, her lips 
quivered. She was a pretty girl, with wavy 
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brown hair, a delicate complexion, and a 
sensitive mouth. He had liked to hear her 
singing in the kitchen; she’d been the one 
really young person in the house. He had 

* treated her as he would have treated a child. 
They'd had their jokes as they passed each 
other on the stairs. He realized that he 
would miss her. 

“Going!” he repeated, as if hearing of her 
dismissal for the first time. Then,‘ I’m sorry.”’ 

His kindness, after so much blame, caused 
her eyes to fill. She made an effort to re- 
strain herself; dived for her handkerchief, 
and began to cry softly. 

“Come and sit down. You can’t go in 
this state.” 

He took her grip from her and led her to 
a chair. At this new proof of humanity 
in a harsh world, she made no attempt to 
control her wretchedness. 

“It wasn’t as if I’d stolen them,” she 
sobbed brokenly. “She need never have 
known. I always put them back.” 

“Of course you did.” He spoke consol- 
ingly, unconsciously taking sides against 
his wife. 

She peered above her handkerchief. She 
had very big and innocent blue eyes. “‘ Then 
— then you don’t think I’m bad?” 

He snorted his denial. “Bad! 
nonsense!”’ 

She dabbed at her nose, taken aback by 
his reply. 

“But she does.” 

“Oh, no, she doesn’t.”” He shook his head 
vigorously, to be the more convincing. “She 
may have said she did, but she was angry.” 

The girl gazed at him confidingly. 

“She was mad, wasn’t she? She had a 
right to be mad. I’d have been mad 
enough if any girl wore my clothes.” 

He laughed at the frankness of her state- 
ment. His laughter seemed to do her good. 
Her swollen face flickered into a smile, which 
quickly died out. He seated himself on the 
edge of his desk and surveyed her humorously. 

“Mary, if you knew that you’d have been 
mad, why did you do it?” 


What 


She became less communicative and 
stared into her lap. 
“Dunno.” 


“Oh, ves, you do. I want to fight your 
battle. I don’t want you to go.” 

He lit a cigarette, giving her time to make 
up her mind to trust him. 

“Now, tell me, why did you do it?” 

She became awkward, and tied knots in 
her handkerchief. 


“It’s so private. I couldn’t say it.” 

He walked over to the window, with his 
back toward her. 

“You could if you liked me. 
I’m not looking at you.” 

He heard her clear her throat, mumble, 
half begin, and then choke. He didn’t turn. 
At last she began in a shy whisper: 

“| had a young man. At least, | didn’t 
have him —I wanted to have him. Alice 
— she’s another girl — she was after him; 
and she wasn’t a servant, and she had 
pretty clothes. And —and I had to win 
him somehow; and so——” 

She halted, overcome with embarrass- 
ment. Still looking out of the window, he 
gave her the words: 

“And so You borrowed my wife’s clothes. 
You thought it would do her no harm, so 
long as she didn’t know; and you thought 
that it would help you to win the man who 
meant everything to you in the world. 
Wasn’t that it?” 

There was a long pause. He could hear 
her drawing little stabbing breaths behind 
him. At last she whispered: 

“T loved him, and that made almost any- 
thing seem right.” 

“And does he love you?” 

“He does now. We were talking of getting 
married.. But if he finds out —— ” 

He turned from the window. She was 
sitting crouched forward in the chair, clasp- 
ing and unclasping her fingers, staring 
straight before her. 

“But when he finds out —’”’ she muttered. 

He walked across the room, and halted, 
looking down on her, with his hands behind 
his back. He had to keep them there to 
prevent himself from touching her. 

“He won't,” he said emphatically. 

“But he will,” she insisted. “He'll want 
to know why ——” 

“My dear girl,” he said, “there'll be no- 
thing to know. You're not going. Run up 
and unpack your grip. That’s better. Get 
your crying over, and then smile. I'll ex- 
plain to my wife.” 

Again he sat down to his interrupted task. 
He found difficulty in recapturing the thread 
of his ideas. He wondered if he would have 
been as forgiving to the girl if she hadn't 
been young and pretty. Why were people 
merciful? Were they ever merciful simply 
out of sheer goodness? 

He gazed round the room to where the 
broken thinking-machinery of the dead 


Just try. 
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shelves, all duly labeled. They were like the 
insides of clocks and watches which had 
ceased to go. There, on other shelves, stood 
the useless cases — skulls of all shapes and 
sizes. When they were in their prime, how 
little any one had known of what they 
really thought and felt beneath the external 
show of manners! 

He dipped his pen and crossed out a word. 
How little he knew about his wife! For in- 
stance, what had she meant by her talk 
about other women and what they did when 
their husbands refused them money? Had 
she thrown it out as a statement of fact or 
— had she intended it as a threat? 

Pooh! He forced himself back to his 
writing. His imagination was manufactur- 
ing ghastly suspicions. He was appalled by 
it. And then, again he recalled her words: 
“Accepting presents from other men. Once 
I couldn’t understand how nice women 
could bring themselves to do it.” 

Three o'clock rang out on the clock down- 
stairs — half past three, four. He had risen 
several times to watch for her coming. She 
had promised to be home early. He wanted 
to let her know, by being on the steps to wel- 


come her, that bygones were bygones. 
Now that she was due, he carried his writ- 
ing to the table by the window; he could 


look out from there, between scribbling 
sentences, and catch first sight of her. 

He pulled out his watch. Four-thirty! 
He pulled it out again; it was nearly five. 
He was disappointed. She hadn’t kept her 
promise. She would arrive breathless and 
put out with hurrying, irritated with herself 
and full of excuses. 

It was six. She was two hours late. He 
wandered restlessly through the garden, 
where the evening su shone pleasantly; 
stepped out; gazed down the road. There 
was no sign of her. He was getting anxious, 
but he tried to reassure himself. It had hap- 
pened before: unpunctuality was one of her 
strong weaknesses. There was nothing to be 
alarmed about. He lifted his eyes, striving to 
calm himself. Up and down the Sound, the 
white wings of shipping passed noiselessly. 

He was reéntering the house. The tele- 
phone rang long and imperatively. It must 
:have been ringing for some’time. He ran 
and unhooked the receiver, expecting to hear 
her voice. His hand shook as he held it. 

“Hulloa! ... Yes. Who's there? 

Oh, Fullerton! What is it? . . . About my 
wife? You say something’s happened? Yes, 
but what? Don’t keep me in suspense — 


out with it. It’s not an accident! You 
say she’s safe? . But why can’t you tell 
me? I’m not to worry! That’s all very 
well, but | want to know. . . . Well, but if 
she isn’t hurt, why does she need fetching? 
.. » You won’t tell me? . I'll start at 
once. You'll wait in your office for me? One 
minute — is she with you now?” 

He had been cut off with his question un- 
answered. He jogged the hook of the re- 
ceiver angrily, and told the operator to put 
him on again. After waiting impatiently for 
several minutes, a voice came over the wire 
from the exchange: “They don’t answer.” 

“Try them again,” he insisted frantically. 

After a few more desperate minutes, the 
same indifferent voice told him: “It’s no 
good. They don’t answer.” 

He had just time to catch the next train. 
Instead of delaying further, he snatched up 
his hat and ran for it. He stepped aboard, 
panting, with not a second to waste. On 
arriving in New York, he climbed into a taxi 
and told the man to “make her go.”’ Fifth 
Avenue was emptying. They made good 
time. Fullerton’s had closed when they 
skidded to a halt beside the pavement. 

After all the rush and turmoil of getting 
there, the great store, with its wide, unpeo- 
pled counters, looked very unexciting. As 
the man who had met him at the side en- 
trance led him through the echoing building, 
he felt, somehow, affronted — as if he had 
been worked up to a high tension for 
nothing. He felt almost insulted when he 
came to Fullerton’s private office, and his 
friend rose with a show of cheerfulness, re- 
moving a cigar from his mouth and saying: 
“Hulloa, Bob! Glad to see you.” 

“What is it? Where's Delia?” His voice 
rang sharply and suddenly, like the sound of 
glass smashing. 

His friend became grave and concerned. 

“Here, you must brace up, old man. 
She'll need all your strength. She'll be 
with us in a few minutes. Won’t you sit 
down?”’ 

He remained standing, holding himself 
more than ordinarily erect. 

“For God’s sake, Charlie, tell me. 
is she now?” 

With the brutal directness that men em- 
ploy when they are deeply moved, Fullerton 
blurted out: “The police have her. I'd 
have done anything to have spared you. It 
wasn’t my fault.” 

He cleared his throat. 
very steady. 
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“Bob, don’t take it so hard. It often 
happens. 
how many women do it.” 

The man before him clenched his hands till 
the bones showed white through the flesh. 

“Can't you see how I’m suffering? Won't 
you tell me the truth? What has she done?”’ 

The truth came in one word: “Shop- 
lifting.” 

While the listener still stood motionless, 
the voice began explaining: 

“It was lucky that | heard about it. 
These things aren’t always brought to my 
attention — they occur too often. If I'd 
heard of it at once, I’d have had it hushed 


up. They didn’t know who she was; she 
wouldn’t give her name and address. The 
police found her trying to destroy her 
visiting-cards after she was arrested. They 


called up from the station to tell us, and | 
happened to be passing when our man was 
receiving the message. We mentioned your 
name, and said she lived on Long Island. 
Then I swung on to the wire myself and asked 
for a description. Of course I’ve withdrawn 
the charge. She'll be here in a few moments. 
Why, what’s the matter with your Why 
are you looking at me like that?” 

The other man’s face had become heavy 
with anger. He tottered forward, shaking 
his fist. 

“My wife a thief! You dare to tell me 
that, and you my friend! I tell you, she 
didn’t do it.” 

He fell back. And then, again, as if to 
make himself more confident of his asser- 
tion: “She didn’t do it!” . 

Fullerton eved him gloomily. Had it lain 
in his power to invent a lie plausible enough 
to explain away all the circumstances, he 
would willingly have done it. He shook 
his head. 

“She did do it. 
goods on her.” 

“What goods?”’ 

“A Maltese lace collar — the 
woman wears on a blouse.” 

The moment he had said it, he saw that 
all the fight had gone out of his antagonist. 
He added: 

“| thought you ought to fetch her. When 
they've been caught red-handed, they some- 
times turn desperate. If it hadn’t been for 
that, I’d have kept you in ignorance.” 

There was a tap at the door. He attended 
to it, held a whispered consultation, and 
returned to the man huddled in the chair. 

“They've released her. She’s outside in a 


She was caught with the 


kind a 


You'd be surprised if you knew 


taxi. Shall I have her shown up, or will you 
go to her?” 

“T’ll go to her,” her husband said. 

“Well, don’t be hard on her. She’s no 
worse than many others; she happened to 
get found out. You can trust me— I 
sha’n’t say a word.” 

In the street he found the taxi waiting. 
As he crossed the pavement, a plain-clothes 
man climbed out. He explained his presence: 

“Thought I’d best come with her: she’s a 
bit down-hearted. Didn’t think she ought 
to be left.” 

They had ridden some blocks. Neither 
of them had spoken. He hadn’t yet plucked 
up courage to look at her. Was it courage 
or some more gracious quality that he 
lacked? He, who had devoted his life to 
analyzing other people’s emotions, could 
not tell. She slipped her hand into his; he 
let it stay there. 

She began to cry softly. 

“Don’t do that,”’ he said. 

She choked her sobs back and withdrew 
her hand, pressing her handkerchief against 
her mouth. It wasn’t until he helped her 
to alight at the station that he saw her. He 
turned his eyes away: the sight hurt. Her 
face had aged; it was blistered and scorched 
as if her tears had been of vitriol. 

“Can’t vou go and bathe your eyes some- 
where?” he suggested. 

While she was gone, he hurried out and 
bought her a heavy veil. When he gave it to 
her, she whispered: ‘That was thoughtful.” 

He offered his arm as they descended the 
stairway; she clung to it gratefully. Evi- 
dently she had gathered hope from these at- 
tentions, for, in the train, above the grinding 
of the wheels she murmured: 

“Bob, | didn’t do it.” 

He seemed not to have heard. She spoke 
louder next time: 

“Bob, I didn’t do it.” 

Because he paid her no attention, she 
dragged on his hand. “Bob dear, you do 
believe me, don’t you? I didn’t do it!” 

He turned on her a non-committal face. 

“If you say you didn’t do it, that’s 
enough, isn’t it?”’ 

She didn’t dare to speak to him again on 
the journey. But, on the walk from the 
train to the house, she tried to test his atti- 
tude toward her by taking it for granted 
that he held her innocent. 

“It was scandalous,” she said, “the way 
they spoke to me. They dragged me off 


just as if | were a pickpocket.” 
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She grew in indignation at the sound of 
her voice. 

“Oh, it was horrible! And I cried and 
cried — and | wanted you, Bob. Why, if it 
hadn’t happened at Fullerton’s, | might 
have spent the night in —” She winced at 
the word and left it unspoken. “And the 
way those store-girls lied! If Mr. Fullerton 
hadn’t been your friend, we should never 
have been able to disprove it.” 

Then, because he had said nothing; 
“Aren't you angry about it, Bob?” 

“I’m not angry,” he answered tiredly. 

As they came up the garden through the 
twilight, Mary must have heard their foot- 
steps, for she had the door open. His wife, 
as she entered, eyed her. 

In the room where they had breakfasted 
that morning, dinner, long overdue, was 
spread. Through the open window came 
flower-fragrances. Across the Sound the blue 
dusk hovered, like a bird settling. Lamps 
twinkled on the masts of yachts at anchor 

Mary hesitated on the threshold, awaiting 
orders. 

“We sha’n’t want anything to-night,” he 
told her. 

He closed the door on her, almost before 
his words were ended. He crossed the unlit 
room and shut the window; then he stood 
there, looking out, motionless. 

His silence became unbearable. In a des- 
perate effort to make conversation, speak- 
ing at random of the last thing noticed, his 
wife said: ‘‘I didn’t expect to find Mary.” 

Instantly she realized her mistake. She 
could feel that his face had hardened. He 
turned. 

“Why do you tell lies?”’ 

“But I didn’t—didn’t do it,” she 
pleaded, as if she could convince him by 
repetition. 

“But you did,” he contradicted coldly. 

““How — what makes you think so?” It 
was in a strained whisper that she asked it. 

For a moment he seemed to hold his 
breath, as if wondering whether he ought to 
tell her. Then, “Fullerton told me what it 
was you stole. You had set your heart on it.” 

Her phrase of the morning! She aban- 
doned all defense. Through the dim room 
she crept toward him; crouched at his feet; 
clutched at his coat and hands. 


“Oh, | did do it! I was mad! You re- 


fused me — | know, dear, you couldn’t help 
it. I’m not blaming you.. Who am I, to blame 
anybody? But it’s so hard to have to have 
things, and not to have money. And | 
wanted to be pretty; I had to be pretty.” 

Tears filled her throat. Her eyes were 
blind with tears. They ran down her face 
and fell warm upon his hands. He stood 
there, mute. She implored him with caresses 
to say something. Then her voice came back: 

“What, oh, what are you going to do with 
mer I'll be good and kind always. I'll be 
anything you say, if you’ll only forgive me.” 

And he spoke. “Forgive you! Why 
should I? You’ve made it difficult for me. 
You wouldn’t forgive a poor girl this morn- 
ing —a girl scarcely half your years. She 
didn’t steal; she only borrowed. And she 
had an excuse.” 

She trembled against him. Her breath 
came in long gasps that shook her. 
“An excuse! What was it? 

excuse.” 

She knew that he was smiling up there in 
the darkness at the falsity of her claim to an 
excuse. She could hear the bitter smiling in 
his voice when he answered: “She loved a 
man. He was everything to her. She be- 
lieved that she had to have fine clothes to 
hold him.” 

The woman at his feet began to laugh and 
laugh, in long, jerky sobs. It was horrible. 
He had to unbend to soothe her. The dread 
came upon him that her reason was tottering. 
And amid her laughter she was trying to 
say something. At last he made out her 
words. She was repeating over and over: 
“| — I had the same excuse.” 

The meaning of it shot through him: her 
talk about women and other men — all his 
suspicions of the morning! He gripped her 
by the shoulders, shaking her. 

“So you’re worse than I thought! You're 
lower than a thief! Who is this man whose 
love made you steal, that you might hold 
him? Tell me. Do you hear?” 

He let her go. She sank against his 
knees, exhausted. She had ceased to laugh. 

“Who is he?” he insisted. “You shall 
tell me!” 

Bending over her, listening intently, he 
caught the whisper: 
~. “You. You didn’t 
| — was growing old.” 
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IN THE WAR ROOM 


Where Officers Are Instructed and Trained in the 
Secrets of Coast Defense 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 





“LJOW would you attack one of 
our fortified harbors ?”’ 

An American naval officer re- 
cently put this question to the at- 
tache of a great foreign power. 

“We would not attack,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘The thing could not be 
done.” . ghee a 

No country in Europe can show 
such coast defenses as ours. Every 
emergency, every accident, every 
crists within human calculation, 
has been reckoned out, and in the 
great ‘“‘War Room”’ at Fortress 
Monroe means of meeting every 
move of a possible enemy have been 
devised. 

McCivure's MAGAZINE has been 
able to secure the following re- 
markable facts about this war game 
from General Weaver, the Chief of 
the United States Coast Artillery 
—the man who guards our thou- 
sands of miles of coast-line. 





O give our coast-defense officers 

clearness and conciseness in their 

commands and practice in dealing 
with warlike conditions, there has recently 
been perfected at Fortress Monroe a war 
game of fascinating interest, which presents 
all the phases of ship-to-shore conflict with 
astonishing faithfulness to life. This war 
game, adopted by the War Department 
as a means of instruction for officers and 
men, has been developed through the 
efforts of Major William Chamberlaine, 
under the direction of General E. M. 
Weaver, Chief of the Coast Artillery Corps, 
to both of whom I am indebted for details 
here presented. [| may add that I have 
received valuable aid in preparing this 


article from Colonel Samuel E. Allen, com- 
manding officer at Fort Hamilton, Captain 
Stanley D. Embick, of Fort Hamilton, 
Captain Charles E. Kilbourne, of Fort 
Hamilton, Captain Archibald H. Sunder- 
land, of the Coast Artillery Corps in 
Washington, and, especially, from General 
Weaver himself, who has given me impor- 
tant assistance in connection with the 
military manoeuvers under consideration. 

The Coast Artillery war game is played 
in a spacious room wherein is set up a large 
green board (twenty-five by forty feet) on 
which models of dreadnoughts, battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, etc., made carefully to 
scale by a master gunner, manoeuver about 
in column and line, in double echelon for 
pursuit or retreat, and in other familiar 
formations. Bounding this sea area, which 
represents a water range of eight or ten 
miles, are the land features of some forti- 
fied harbor shown in great topographical 
detail, with batteries, range-finding stations, 
searchlights, mine-fields, barracks, roads, 
streams, woods — in fact, all points of mili- 
tary importance. At one end of this room, 
a group of four officers direct the attack of 
ships against the shore. At the other end, 
on raised seats, a larger group, sixteen in 
all, of battery commanders, fire command- 
ers, and the supreme fort commander, study 
the board with special field-glasses, decide 
on situations as they arise, and conduct the 
operations of defense. A separating cur- 
tain, drawn at one-minute intervals, allows 
the attacking party to move their ships 
over the board, as the ships might move over 
the water, without the defenders seeing 
each new position until the curtain is with- 
drawn. One of these war-game campaigns 
may last for weeks. 


Meeting the Actual Emergencies of War 


These coast-artillery war games are 
played with the greatest seriousness by all 
concerned, and in absolute silence, save for 
necessary commands, which are given and 
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11MING AT AN AEROPLANE FROM A W 


{ trained military observer in an aéroplane 


bring information to the enemy as to the k 


may carry a number of counter-mines, to 
transmitted with pretense of telephoning 
from point to point, exactly as they would 
be given in a real battle. A wonderful 
simulation of actuality is obtained, es- 
pecially in night attacks, when the room is 
searchlights (small re- 
flash their beams to the 
proper ranges, are placed “in” or “‘out”’ of 
action, are traversed or elevated as the 
need is by a searchlight operator, in ac- 
cordance with commands received from 
the fire or battery commanders. As the 
engagement proceeds the excitement grows. 
Differences of opinion arise as to hits and 


darkened, and tiny 
flecting murrors) 


damages, as to the correctness of 
ments and manoeuvering. Is_ this 
action? Is that battery 


move- 
ship 
out of silenced? 


ral 6) 


1RSHIP 


can see mines in a harbor at a considerable betght 


The aéroplane is a new weapon which the 


cation of mines in a given harbor or channel, but it 
be dropped with time-fuses burning, so as to make them ex- 


Umpires are’necessary — one for each side, 
and a chief umpire. For weeks after- 
ward officers argue over details and de- 
There is no principle or method 
of coast-defense operations that can not 
be demonstrated in this war game 

As to the method of estimafing hits either 
by ships or shore defenses, it may be ex- 
plained that this is accomplished by apply- 
ing the law of probabilities as established 
by target-practice records. To explain how 
this is done, would take us too far into 
military The point is that 
substantial advantages are gained by this 
war-game practice. Lessons are learned in 
the handling of guns and men. An officer 
who has never been in action gets a vivid 


cisions. 


technicalities. 
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enemy will use to attack our coast defenses 
Not only may aéroplanes be thus used to 
is within the near possibilities that they 
plode under water in the midst of a mine area 
illusion of action, and receives training in 
vital which the 
battle may depend. 


decisions on issues of a 


Our Coast Defenses Can Not Be Taken 
by Direct Attack 


In ship-to-shore conflict, war-game ex- 


perts concede one point of superiority to an 
attacking fleet: the fleet has a far greater 


number of guns. A fortress like Fort Han- 
cock may be as strong as two or three 
battleships, but it can scarcely be as strong 
as a squadron of battleships. On the other 
hand, a single shot may sink the most for- 
midable vessel, whereas a modest fortress 
like Fort Sumter may suffer terrible bom- 


bardment for months or years, and never 
fall. The coast have other ad- 
vantages over the fleet: their guns rest on 
solid earth, not on a rolling, plunging plat- 
form, so their aim is steadier, and the long 
base-line of their range-finding stations 
enables them to locate their targets with 
far greater precision than is possible on a 
Also, the target offered by a fort- 
much smaller and far less vulner- 
able than that of a battleship, with its 
length of five hundred feet and its height 
of thirty feet—-an enormous mark for 
skilled gunners in the forts, who hit a 
moving target sixty by thirty feet seven 
times out of ten on an average, at a 
distance of six miles! 

Balancing, then, the elements of strength 
between ship and shore, it is evident that 
the advantage rests decidedly with the coast 
defenses —so much so that only a very 
daring or desperate fleet would try to take 
one of our strong fortresses by direct at- 
tack. The thing is practically impossible; 
the risk of appalling losses in men and ships 
is too great. Whatever firing is done by 
a fleet upon a fortress is usually incidental 
to some other naval purpose, a step in some 
larger plan. 

Let us now consider in detail, as the war- 
game experts do, what would happen if a 
dozen hostile battleships appeared some 
morning eight or ten miles off Sandy Hook, 
and proceeded to concentrate their fires 
upon Fort Hancock. Suppose this happened 
without interference from our own fleet, 
which was occupied elsewhere. Would 
New York City be in danger? Could our 
harbor forts prevent the enemy’s ships from 
penetrating the upper bay and using as 
targets the Woolworth Building, the City 
Hall, or the Metropolitan Opera House? 
| have laid this tactical problem before sev- 
eral of our leading coast artillery author- 
ities, and I give their opinions, partly in 
their words, partly in my own. 

We will assume that the enemy’s aim is 
to pass through the Narrows and to hold 
up New York City. To do this he must 

Fort Hancock, he must silence 
Wadsworth, he must silence Fort 
Hamilton. Is this possible? How can he 
suence these terrible fortresses with their 
fourteen-inch guns, their twelve-inch guns, 
their mortar batteries, and all the rest of 
their formidable equipment? Let us see 
what the enemy may do. He has a choice 
among several methods of attack. 
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One thing that the enemy will 























not do, except by way of recon- 
naissance, is to attack these forts 
in clear daylight. The over- 
whelming supremacy of first-class 
and fully manned coast defenses 
over a fleet attacking under such 
conditions (all of our American 
coast defenses, by the way, are 
less than half manned) is es- 
tablished beyond question. There 
is no difference of opinion here 
among military authorities. In 
a direct daylight attack the 
fleet would certainly be defeated, 
probably destroved. 

But what if the enemy makes 
his attack in fog or darkness? 
There is another advantage en- 
joyed by the fleet, that it can 
strike when it pleases, choosing 
conditions as unfavorable as 
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room direct the attack of 
party to move their 
position until 
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possible for the coast defense. 
Suppose the fleet chooses dark- 
ness, stealing in, silent and 
menacing, in the dead of night, 
with all lights extinguished save 
for a small and hidden stern- 
light in each ship to guide the 
ships behind. Then what? 

The answer is that search- 
lights on the shore, sweeping the 
harbor and its approaches with 
ceaseless watchfulness, make the 
coast-defense guns as formidable 
in darkness as in daylight — that 
is, in clear darkness. Indeed, 
the shore guns have one advan- 
tage in darkness, because then 
the fire commanders and battery 
= commanders can more easily 
indicate which particular ship 
they have selected for a target. 
Instead of telephoning to range- 
finders and gun-pointers a precise 
verbal description of the vessel, 
easily misunderstood, the fire 
commander in a night engage- 
~ ment simply says: “Target in 
Number One,” which means that 
the vessel to be destroyed is 
out there clearly illuminated by 
Number One searchlight, which 
every man knows. And straight- 
way the range-finders and gun- 
pointers concentrate upon this 
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can accomplish nothing in the 
darkness, so long as searchlights 
from the shore play over them. 
They must put out these trouble- 
some searchlights at any cost. 
This is a more difficult task than 
would appear. One might im- 
agine that a searchlight, fully 
exposed upon high ground and 
throwing forth a great beam 
carrying the brilliance of millions 
of candles, would be an easy 
mark for the ship guns; but the 
contrary is true. The largest 
coast-defense searchlight is only 
five feet in diameter, and to hit 
a five-foot disk six miles away 
with one of the navy guns is 
like hitting a penny half a block 
away with a pistol. It is a 
matter of extreme difficulty to 
get the range of a searchlight, 
owing to its elusive dazzle; and 
at Port Arthur the Japanese 
shot at Russian searchlights for 
weeks, and never put them out. 

It is certain, however, that our 
New York enemy would try to 
put out the searchlights of Fort 
Hancock. He must put them 
out, or fail. Night after night 
he will send in a flock of de- 
stroyers, dozens of them, close in 
to shore, to bombard the lights. 
His destroyers will brave the 
mine-fields and, being of shallow 
draft, will probably pass safely 
over them. Besides, the forts 
will hesitate to waste their mines 
on such small craft, holding 
them rather for the battleships 
outside. So it is possible that 
by buzzing about persistently, 
like moths around a candle, and 
accepting losses from the rapid- 
fire guns of the fortress and their 
patrol-boats, these destrovers 
may accomplish their purpose 
and succeed in putting some of 
the searchlights out of commis- 
sion. Which will be a serious 
matter, for they can not be re- 
placed. Not only are these coast- 
defense searchlights very ex- 
pensive (a single one with its 
operating plant costs about 
seventeen thousand dollars), but 
the sixty-inch parabolic mirrors 
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of silvered glass are not made in this 
country, and could only be imported from 
France after weeks of delay. So a search- 
light put out by a gun stays out, and if 
all the searchlights of a fortress were put 
out — which is very unlikely — the fortress 
itself would be seriously crippled for night 
work. 

| may mention that a plan is now under 
consideration in the War Department to 
equip our forts with disappearing search- 
lights, which, in emergencies and in the day- 
time, will drop behind protecting walls after 
the manner of our disappearing guns. 

During:the manoeuvers at Fisher’s Island 
in the summer of 1913, an ingenious use of 
searchlights against shore defenses was 
made by Admiral Badger’s fleet in an effort 
to run by the forts at night. A distance of 
four or five miles separates the fortifica- 
tions on Fisher’s Island from the guns at 
Fort Michie, and to run safely between 
these defenses would give to a hostile fleet 
a commanding position in Long Island Sound 
and would leave cities like New Haven 
and Bridgeport on the northern shore at the 
mercy of the enemy. Could this be done? 


A Brilliant Move in the War Game 


Admiral Badger (representing the en- 
emy) waited for a night when the wind was 
favorable. Then, as his first move in the 
game, he sent ahead a group of destroyers, 
with the drafts of their furnaces wide open 
and a feed of oil fuel so abundant that each 
vessel, as she steamed along, threw forth 
from her funnels a cloud of dense smoke 
that drifted toward the forts on the Fish- 
er’s Island side. These several clouds from 
the advancing line of destroyers blended 
together and formed a continuous black 
curtain half a mile long, which hid the de- 
stroyers themselves, except the first one, 
and formed a barrier through which no 
searchlight could throw its beams. The 
consequence was that the gun-pointers, 
range-finders, course-plotters, fire com- 
manders, and battle commanders on this 
side of the passage were rendered tempora- 
rily blind and powerless; their guns were of 
no avail against this impenetrable curtain. 

hen, under the protection of this smoke- 
pall, the Admiral sent forward his battle- 
ships, steaming at full speed in line of 
battle, and ordered each one to turn all her 
searchlights on the guns and range-finding 
stations of Fort Michie. Here was the sec- 


ond half of the trick. The forts on one 
side of the channel were blanketed by black 
smoke, and on the other side were dazzled 
by the concentrated glare of four-score 
searchlights. It was impossible for the 
range-finders to sight their telescopes, for 
the gun-pointers to aim their guns, for the 
fire commanders to see anything in this 
universal glare. And, before the land 
forces had tecovered from their demoral- 
ization, the fleet, steaming at high speed, 
had swept mockingly past, and the thing 
was done. The double ruse had succeeded. 
Anenemy’s fleet had penetrated Long Island 
Sound, and now held half a dozen cities 
helpless before it. 

This brilliant coup of Admiral Badger’s 
has been much discussed in army and navy 
circles, and doubtless has its lesson and 
warning for the future; but this lesson is 
not as serious as would appear, for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is possible to 
protect coast defenses against the dazzle of 
searchlights by the use of ray-filters in the 
telescopes, these filters allowing the gun- 
pointers and range-finders to do their work 
without inconvenience, just as a person 
can look at the sun without inconvenience 
if he uses smoked glasses. Also, if one of 
those thirteen battleships, steaming at 
speed line ahead, had been struck by a big 
projectile, as would doubtless have happe: 
in real war, the others, rushing along by 
hind, and unable to stop or turn out in 
time, would have piled themselves up in a 
frightful wreck. Furthermore, in actu 
war an enemy’s fleet would never h: 
been able to pass through this channel, e 
with the forts silenced, because the cha: 
nel would have been guarded by mi: 
loaded with deadly explosives, and 
touch of one of these mines would instan'\y 
cripple or destroy the proudest battleship 
afloat. As a matter of fact, unloaded mir 
had been laid between the forts during the 
Fisher’s Island manoeuvers, and a sub 
quent examination showed, by the evidenc: 
of blown-out fuses, that several of then 
were struck by Admiral Badger’s shi 


A Serwus Lesson Which the 
Manoeuvers Taught 


One rather serious lesson of the Fisher's 
Island manoeuvers ‘is that the best coa 
defenses in the world would be seriou 
handicapped, in a real campaign, if put 
short allowance of ammunition. Time and 
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time again, in this particular case, the shore 
batteries did not fire (or pretend to fire) at 
the fleet, although the situation was favorable 
for firing, simply because the strategy of 
the game required that they act as they 
would in actual warfare, and in actual war- 
fare the coast defenses would not have had 
enough smokeless powder for their needs — 
not nearly enough smokeless powder for 
their needs. At that time there was not 
enough ammunition on hand, and it could 
not have been procured immediately with all 
the Rockefeller fortune. It is a matter of 
many months to manufacture a great quan- 
tity of smokeless powder such as this coun- 
try would need in case of war. And the 
need would be immediate and urgent. At 
this writing (May 6) the daily papers con- 
tain the following significant despatch from 
Philadelphia: 

Orders for 100,000 three-inch shrapnel shells 
were received last night at the Frankford Arsenal 
in this city from Secretary Garrison of the War 
Department. Colonel George Montgomery, in 
command at the Arsenal, said this was one of the 
largest orders ever received, and that, while he 
had been given until June, 1915, to fill it, he 
expected to complete the order before that date. 
He issued a call for 150 skilled workmen in 
addition to the 1200 already employed, and the 
plant will be run twenty-four hours a day, the 
men working in shifts of eight hours each. 


More than a year required to fill one 
comparatively small order! 

It should also be said that, in actual 
war, the destroyers would not have found 
it sa easy to produce a protecting curtain 
of smoke, for the reason that, as soon as the 
first destroyer appeared at the head of 
the smoke-line, it would have been promptly 
shot to pieces and sunk by the shore batteries. 
Then the second destroyer, thus exposed, 
would have suffered the same fate, and so 
on, the result being that the smoke-curtain 
to shield the battleships would never have 
been spread. 


No Searchlight Can Penetrate a Fog 


There remains the question of fog. Sup- 
pose the attacking fleet made its effort 
against New York harbor in a dense fog? 
What could the searchlights of Fort Han- 
cock do then? Or the big guns of Fort 
Hamilton and Fort Wadsworth? The an- 
swer is, they could do nothing. No search- 
light can penetrate a fog, and, even in a 
thick haze, the beams stop within half a 
mile as if they had struck a wall of stone, 


whereas on clear nights they will illumi- 
nate a ship at a distance of five or six miles. 
But the mines are there, spread over the 
channel length or harbor surface, grim gray 
spheres of galvanized iron swaying on their 
anchors, dozens of them cunningly ar- 
ranged in lines or squares or triangles, each 
one filled with a hundred pounds or more 
of nitroglycerine or other deadly com- 
pound, and so arranged that this will ex- 
plode either on contact with a ship’s keel 
or at the touch of a finger in one of the 
waiting forts. In clear weather, an of- 
ficer ashore can press an electric key with 
such precision that a battleship passing 
over a certain mine area will be struck 
either at the bow or the stern or amid- 
ships, as he pleases. In time of fog the 
contact method would be used, and the 
explosion of any particular mine, among 
several hundred, would reveal electrically, 
to an officer bending over his chart, the 
exact position of an enemy’s ship. 

So tactics require that an attacking fleet 
destroy these terrible mines that would 
render New York harbor secure in both 
fog and darkness. With the mines in Am- 
brose Channel destroyed, this fleet might 
enter the Narrows, especially in a fog. 
With the mines in the Narrows destroyed, 
it might enter the upper bay. But could 
these mines be destroyed? 


Cudld the Mines Be Destroved by 
Aeroplanes ? 


In the Fisher’s Island manoeuvers, sub- 
marines were sent out against the mines, 
the idea being that these vessels could 
search under water until they found the 
electric cables connected with the mines, 
and, by cutting these, could end this danger. 
Or, by touching a severed cable-end with 
wires from a battery, they could explode 
the mines harmlessly, and so secure a safe 
passage for their fleet through the chan- 
nel. That was the idea; but, when it 
came to lifting out of the mud a length of 
cable weighing several tons, it was found 
that the submarine is quite ineffective. 
Her men could not get out of her to handle 
the cable without letting in water; nor 
could they, with any success, manipulate 
the heavy and awkward grappling or 
cutting apparatus. So this effort failed. 

And here may be mentioned an impor- 
tant development in ship-to-shore ma- 
noeuvers that has come recently with the 
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perfecting of the aéroplane. Our coast- 
defense authorities are seriously considering, 
in their councils of what their 
answering move will be against aéroplanes 
an enemy to locate or destroy our 
mine-fields. There is no question that a 
trained military observer in an aéroplane 
these deadly irom a con- 
siderable height; in fact, within certain 
limits and for optical he 
them better as the height increases. 

Not only may aéroplanes be thus used to 
bring information to an enemy to the 
presence or of mines given 
channel or harbor, but it is within the near 
possibilities that they may carry a number 
of counter-mines, to be dropped with time- 
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fuses burning, so as to make them explode 
under water in the midst of the mine area. 
Aéroplanes are built now that will lift a load 
of a ton or more, that is, the equivalent of 
eight or ten counter-mines, each capable 
of exploding three or four harbor mines if 
it happened to strike at the right point. 
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“How far apart are harbor mines usually 
placed?”’ I asked an officer. 

“That depends upon the harbor,” he said. 
‘Perhaps fifty yards, perhaps seventy-five 
vards apart. They are usually arranged like 
the alternate squares on a checkerboard.” 
these mines would 
to fall in order to 


near to one ol 
have 


“How 
the counter-mine 
explode itr 

“We calculate that a 
tear a fifteen-foot hole in 
battleship, if exploded within 
yards of her, at a depth of four or five yards. 
A counter-mine would be equally effective 


harbor mine will 
the bottom of a 


twenty-five 


against mines.” 

“Then aéroplanes may do serious injury 
to mine-fields by dropping counter-mines 
upon them?” 

‘Yes, if they can be dropped and exploded 
with sufficient precision. The thing 
rather in the future, but it is possible.” 

“What will be the defense against them? 

“Rapid-fire guns from the forts or from 
It will be a 
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perate risk for men in aéroplanes, carrying 
a ton of explosives in the form of counter- 
mines. Still, there are always volunteers 
ready to risk their lives.” 

A more familiar method of destroying 
mine-fields is to send out from the fleet 
vessels of a draft shallow enough to pass 
over the mines in safety, and to have these 
vessels grapple for the mine cables, lift 
them to the surface, and cut them, as 
Admiral Dewey did in Manila Bay. Both 
of these methods are extremely perilous 
and of doubtful issue, owing to the fact that 
these mine-destroying craft, during the 
whole period of their activity, are under a 
shattering fire from the forts, assuming that 
there is no fog or that the fog has lifted. 

Even if fog held the harbor, the coast 
defenses would retain their advantage 
against mine-destroying vessels, since they 
would send out against them their float- 
ing harbor defenses, monitors, torpedo- 
boats, gunboats, and submarines. And, 
even without these, they could do great in- 
jury to the intruders through the service 
of patrol-beats familiar with the home 
harbor, that would be able, even in a fog, 
to locate the mine-destroyers with great 
precision. It should be explained that 
our fortified harbors are divided into many 
squares, measuring five hundred yards on 
a side, these squares being charted and 
numbered and so accurately located, with 
exact ranges known, that, if word came of 
the presence of hostile vessels in square 
3607, every gun in the fortress could be 
raining shot and shell on that particular 
area within one minute, even though the 
gun-pointers saw nothing but a wall of fog. 

Summing it all up, war-game experts de- 
clare it improbable that an enemy’s fleet 
could destroy Fort Hancock’s mine-fields 
and searchlights, and, unless they did this, 
they could not advance to the Narrows. 
Even if they succeeded at Fort Hancock, 
they would have the same thing to do over 
again at Fort Wadsworth, and again at 
Fort Hamilton, before they could steam 
into the upper bay. 


Europe Can Not Teach Us Coast Defense 


“What would you consider the best way 
of attacking one of our fortified harbors?” 
was asked of a foreign attaché. And the 


answer was: 
“We wouldn’t do it. The thing can’t be 
done.”” Then this naval authority continued: 


“You Americans have nothing to learn 
from Europe in the matter of coast de- 
fenses. On the contrary, Europe can 
learn from you. And your fleet is all right; 
but your mobile army —” He shrugged 
his shoulders. “You have an empire that 
reaches half way around the globe, from 
Portland, Maine, to the Philippines, from 
Alaska to Panama, and you are trying to 
guard it with so small a mobile army that 
—well, it’s a joke; a joke that may end 
in tragedy.” 

I have heard this disturbing view from 
others — from distinguished officers in our 
service who admit that our army is in- 
adequate to the needs of the country. 

“Our harbors are splendidly fortified 
against attack from the sea,”’ said an officer 
of our Coast Artillery Corps, “but how 
about attack from the land? Why should 
an enemy try to take Boston harbor from 
the front, when they have only to land 
troops a few miles up the coast or down the 
coast and take it from the rear? General 
Leonard Wood did this in maneuvers some 
years ago. What’s to prevent an enemy 
from doing it now — any time?” 

“You mean Boston particularly?” 

“| mean any of our fortified harbors — 
all of them. Take San Francisco. What's 
to prevent an enemy from landing troops 
below the defenses of the Golden Gate? 
Can’t you see them swarming up the 
peninsula and capturing the Presidio 
fortifications without receiving a single shot 
from the big guns?” 

“Because the big guns have only a lim- 
ited field of fire?”’ 

“Exactly.” 


How an Enemy Could Take New York City 


“And an enemy could take New York 
harbor in this way?” 

“Why not? We worked the thing out 
once as a war-game problem at Fortress 
Monroe. It is perfectly simple. Suppose 
an enemy suddenly landed fifty thousand 
troops on the New Jersey coast a little 
south of Sandy Hook. What could we do? 
How could we stop them from taking Fort 
Hanceck? And then from taking and 
fortifying the Navesink Highlands? And 
then from crossing over by night to Staten 
Island and coming in behind Fort Wads- 
worth and taking that? And then from 
taking Fort Hamilton across the Narrows 
with the guns of Fort Wadsworth, which 
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dominates its sister fort, being on high 
ground, and is the more powerful of the 
two? There is nothing to prevent all this; 
we could not prevent it.” 

“Could an enemy land troops on a shelv- 
ing beach without a harbor?”’ 

“Certainly. They run the first 
lot ashore in small boats from their trans- 
ports, and these fellows would build land- 
ing-places for the others out of timbers and 
bricks from houses they would dynamite. 
The Japanese did exactly this at Shan-tung. 
Within twenty-four hours they landed a 
whole army division, sixteen thousand men, 
on a shelving beach; then they marched 
down the peninsula behind the fortifica- 
tions of Wei-hai-wei, and took that fort- 
ress from the rear, They did somewhat 
the same thing at Port Arthur.” 

“But our fleet? What would our fleet 
be doing all this time?” 

“The fleet can not be everywhere at once. 
On our immense coast-line we have two or 
three dozen fortified harbors, and hun- 
dreds that are unfortified. How is our 


could 


fleet to know to what point an enemy’s 
fleet would convoy transports packed with 


troops for a sudden attack such as we are 
considering —I mean a land attack in 
force, that would take one of our coast de- 
fenses from the rear and find it helpless?”’ 

“If such a thing happened to the coast 
defenses of New York harbor, then what 
about New York City?” 

“It would be a bad piece of business for 
New York City. With the harbor defenses 
captured, an enemy’s fleet could enter the 
upper bay. Or, even if our fleet engaged 
them outside, a single one of their battle- 
ships in the upper bay could paralyze New 
York City. Even an old type of battle- 
ship like our Oregon could force the city to 
pay a heavy ransom. The Oregon has four 
twelve-inch guns and heavy armor. All 
the field-guns in the United States could 
fire at her for a year, and it wouldn’t trouble 
her. If New York City refused the de- 
mands of such a hostile battleship, she 
would simply steam up the North River 
and wreck the buildings on one side of 
Manhattan, and then steam up the East 
River and wreck the buildings on the other 
side. She could do a billion dollars’ worth 
of damage in half an hour. A single one 
of her half-ton projectiles would smash 
through half a dozen skyscrapers as if they 
were paper boxes, and then explode a 
couple of hundred pounds of lyddite or 


nitroglycerine or gun-cotton in the heart of 
the Pennsylvania Railway Station, for ex- 
ample. The city gas-mains would be torn 
apart, the electric wires short-circuited, 
and within an hour Manhattan Island 
would be blazing in a dozen places. That 
is what an antiquated ship like the Oregon 
could do to New York City.” 

“And what is the answer?” 
“What must be done 
catastropher”’ 

“We must have a larger mobile army,” 
was the reply. 

““How much larger?”’ 

“Considering our vast dominion, we 
should have at least a hundred and fifty 
thousand men in our regular army service, 
in addition to our Coast Artillery. And 
we should have a system of first and second 
reserves, so that, in time of need, we could 
draw upon a large body of previously well 
trained soldiers.”’ 

“How about our militia?’’ | asked. 

At this, one of the officers went to his 
library, and, opening a book, read the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter written by 
George Washington to Congress in 1776: 


I inquired. 
to prevent such a 


To place any dependence upon militia is as- 
suredly resting upon a broken staff Men just 
dragged from the tender scenes of domestic life, 
unaccustomed to the din of arms, totally unac- 
quainted with every kind of military skill (which 
is followed by want of confidence in themselves 
when opposed by troops regularly trained, disci- 
plined, and appointed, superior in knowledge and 
superior in arms), are timid and ready to fly from 
their own shadows 


The officer concluded with this 
sive utterance: 

“Of course, General Washington was not 
body of militia 

men who are in many ways 
and efficient. Still, much of 
applies to present condi- 
tions, and it is certainly true that most 
of our militia could not stand against 
an equal body of men from a first-class 
foreign army. It is also true that if, to- 
morrow, a hostile power should land fifty 
thousand experienced soldiers on the New 
Jersey coast, with a fleet to support them, 
there is nothing that we in the coast artil- 
lery tould do, nothing that our widely scat- 
tered mobile army could do, nothing that our 
militia and our whole population combined 
could do, to prevent them from bombarding 
New York City and destroying it, if they 
were not paid some huge amount that they 
would probably demand as a war indemnity.”’ 
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WILD HONEY 


A Romance of the African Veldt 
By 
CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 


Author of ‘‘ The Mollmeit”’ 





IVIENNE CARLTON, a young English girl, 

disinherited of a great fortune and estate, has 
for two years struggled to earn her living as a jour- 
nalist, and in this capacity has come to South 
Africa, on an assignment from a London news- 
paper. She is in a bitter and discouraged mood, 
and the discomforts of her journey to Bulawayo, 
which she has to make in a crowded mule-coach, 
have not softened her manner toward her fellow 
travelers, one of whom, a man of her own class, 
guesses something of her state of mind. One day 
the party outspans for lunch, and Vivienne wan- 
ders off on the veldt. When she tries to return 
to the camp, she finds that she has lost her way. 
She begins to run blindly, and at last loses con- 
sciousness. When she comes to herself, she has 


been wandering on the veldt for nine days. Part 
of her clothes are gone, and she is dressed only 
in a ragged blouse and the riding-knickerbockers 
that she wore underneath her hunting-skirt 
This costume and her disordered, emaciated ap- 
pearance cause her to be taken for a boy by the 
man who finds her at last, a rough brute named 
Roper, into whose transport camp she stumbles 
He grudgingly allows her to travel with him in one 
of his transport wagons, but she lives in daily 
terror that he will penetrate her disguise. One 
day, while she is asleep, a mail-coach passes, and 
Roper hears of the girl who was lost on the veldt, 
and identifies her as the supposed boy whom he 
has been sheltering. His manner, when Vivienne 
awakens, fills her with deadly apprehension 





NSTINCTIVELY the girl knew that 
her first movement of fear would re- 
lease the smoldering passions of the 

brute before her. She sat rigid and motion- 
less, desperately searching her mind for some 
expedient — some plan of action — while 
she waited in dread for his next words. 

“About this young lady who was lost,” 
said Roper softly, “I forgot to tell you that 
her name was Carlton, too. Isn’t that a 
funny thing, now?”’ 

“| don’t think so,” she found courage 
to say, though her eyes were the eyes of a 
hunted thing. 

“No? Now, I thought it the funniest 
thing | ever heard,” said he, laughing softly; 
“and, ever since, | have been saying to my- 
self, ‘What a pity it wasn’t the young lady | 
found!’ . . . It would be so pleasant on an 
evening like this, for instance, to have the 
society of a nice young lady! So very pleas- 
ant,”’ he repeated; and leaned on the table, 
looking into her eyes with some horrible 
meaning. “Quite alone on the veldt, with 
no one to know or care what we did — no 
one to interfere.” With a quick movement 
he caught hold of the girl’s hand, which was 
lying on the table. But the next instant he 
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had almost as quickly loosed it and was on 
his feet. 

“Who the devil 

A man had come into the camp. Swift- 
footed and noiseless as a ghost, neither the 
dog nor the sleeping umfaans had heard his 
coming. It was almost as if he had sprung 
from a neighboring bush. Vivienne, as 
startled as Roper by the sudden apparition, 
rose to her feet. But there was nothing 
supernatural about the tall, lithe, shirt- 
sleeved figure, with rifle on shoulder and 
revolver on hip, who came into the firelight. 
Nothing supernatural, either, but something 
indéscribably soothing to the nerves of 
Vivienne Carlton, in the sound of that 
cheerful, careless voice: 

“Ah, gentlemen! Hope | did not startle 
you! I’m delighted to come upon your 
camp. Having mislaid my own by a few 
miles, | shall be glad to spend the night 
here —if you have no objection?” 

Roper turned on his heel and, with a sul- 
len, scowling face, sat down again, muttering 
some words that sounded anything but in- 
viting. But the stranger took no offense. 
He also sat down, opposite the girl, and 
began to relate how he had left his boys and 
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“ SHE WANTED TO BE FURIOUS with him; 
to her lips They stood there, staring 


but, looking 


at bis eves, 


no words would come 


at each other like people in a dream” 
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gone after a buck, and got too far away 
to bother to return that night. All the 
time, he was looking steadily across the 
packing-case at Vivienne; and she saw that 
he recognized her, even as she had recog- 
nized him as soon as she saw his careless 
blue eves. It was the silent, tanned man 
who had left the coach at Palapye. 

The three sat round the fire a while, not 
speaking, each busy with his own thoughts. 
Whatever Roper’s were, his face grew more 
sullen every moment, and the glances he cast 
in the direction of the newcomer were full of 
malignance. He looked menacingly, too, at 
Vivienne, who had suddenly taken on an 
appearance so feminine that he was amazed 
he could have been deceived so long. Her 
intense pallor, and the dilation of her eyes 
through fear or excitement until they looked 
like great, somber pools of fire, may have 
had something to do with the phenomena; 
but there she was, in spite of the travesty 
of masculine attire, glowing like some beau- 
tiful night-blooming magnolia. And she 
said nothing — just sat very still behind 
the packing-case, watching the two men. 

The stranger had taken up an easy posi- 
tion on one of the boxes which were lying 
about the camp, and, with his rifle beside 
him, leaning forward, elbows on knees, be- 
gan to fill his pipe. 

“| hope your wagons are not far off,”’ said 
Roper sullenly, “for I’ve no idea of turning 
mine into a sort of refuge for lost dogs.” 

His tone was extremely offensive. The 
other man looked at him steadily for a 
long moment, then said, with a gentleness 
almost deadly: 

“I don’t see any 
except one.” 

Perhaps the cheerful flicker on the bright 
barrels of the stranger’s .45 convinced 
Roper that it was better to let the speech 
pass unchallenged. His tone was less ag- 
gressive when he spoke again: 

“What I mean is, I’ve had enough of pick- 
ing up and feeding and lodging people who 
choose to get lost on the veldt. I’m full up 
with it. I didn’t lay in provisions against 
such accidents.” 

“Oh!” said the stranger, still gently. 
“Have you had many of the kind?” 

“Yes; one too many,” was the retort. 

Vivienne thought this the time and place 
to make a statement. 

“Tl am the unfortunate accident,” she said 
in alow voice. ‘I was lost on the veldt some 
three weeks or more ago, and this man Roper 


dogs about here — 





found me, and has been supplying me with 
food and a wagon-tent to sleep in. He 
seems to resent so much having to do it, 
however,— in spite of my assurance that he 
will be well paid,— that | should be only too 
glad to leave this camp if | could.” 

This was tantamount to an appeal, and 
she anticipated and hoped that the stranger 
would immediately offer her the refuge of his 
camp. To her mortification, he merely 
looked reflective. 

“| see,” he said; then casually to Roper: 
“Well, you needn’t worry about me. | shall 
not encroach upon your provisions.” 

“Very glad to hear it,’”’ commented Roper 
brusquely. “As for ycu, young fellow,”— 
he turned his dark glance on Vivienne,— “I 
don’t see what you've got to complain of. 
You have always had civil treatment from 
me, and the best of whatever was going. 
Fine gratitude to turn on me now!” 

The girl was silent for a moment, non- 
plussed by the stranger’s indifference; and 
she thought that perhaps, after all, his pres- 
enc@ there was only an accident, that he did 
not mean to help her, and would go off to- 
morrow without a word, leaving her once 
more in the power of Roper! She deter- 
mined that, at any rate, he should not be 
in any doubt as to her position. 

“I’m not complaining without cause,” she 
said, looking at Roper scornfully. “You 
have repeatedly spoken most insultingly 
about being obliged to give me hospitality, 
and to-night your manner was so offensive 
that | was very glad to see this gentleman 
come into camp.” 

“Ach! You're a fool to get scared at my 
jokes. I’ve even forgotten what it was we 
were talking about. Whatever it was, | 
should have thought a big, strapping fel- 
low like you could have taken his own part.” 

He laughed blusteringly, and she realized 
that he did not suspect the other man knew 
of her identity, and that he meant to keep 
up the fiction she herself had begun. Doubt- 
less he, too, expected the stranger to be gone 
with the dawn, before he could make any 
further discoveries. 

After all, had he recognized her? Had 
she been mistaken in the meaning of that 
swift look given her when their eyes first 


met, that seemed to say: “All’s well! I am 
your friend!” 
Surely he must remember her! Yet what 


had she done to be remembered by? No- 
thing. She had held herself aloof in disdain- 
ful pride from him as from all the others. 
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She knew now that she had always felt an 
interest in this silent, light-eyed man, who 
never seemed to look at anything but the 
horizon, and that she had felt more instinc- 
tively akin to him than to the others. Yet 
she had treated him to the same civil dis- 
dain with which she froze the other passen- 
gers. Oh, would he remember it against her 
now? — if he remembered her at all! 

Her eyes searched his face almost plead- 
ingly; but it told nothing. He had crossed 
his legs easily, and, with one hand nursing 
his elbow, the other holding his pipe, sat 
smoking in impenetrable reflection. 

Well! it was something to have him here. 
His very presence gave her a feeling of pro- 
tection. One of the umfaans made a diver- 
sion by rising, like a somnambulist from 
his dreams, to throw a great heap of fuel 
on the fire. 

“You keep up your fires all night — here? 
remarked the stranger. 

“I always keep them up — it gives those 
brutes something to do,’”’ was Roper’s surly 
response. ‘And why not about here?” 

“Oh, it’s a good general plan; but there 
isn’t any particular need round here. No 
lions. A stray hyena or two is the worst 
you'll strike.” 

“You seem to know all about it,” sneered 
Roper, his straggly mustache lifted to one 
side in its usual unlovely manner. 

“T ought to; | helped to make that road.” 
The stranger slightly indicated the wide and 
dusty main track fifty yards off. 

Roper gaped a moment or two. 

“Ah! A blessed pioneer,” he said at last, 
but there was no benediction in his tone. 
“And a mighty rotten road it is,” he was 
presently inspired to remark. 

“Yes,” said the stranger placidly. 
“Roads are likedogs—and somemen. They 
soon go to pot if they are not kept in order.” 

Roper digested this as best he might, but 
the process did not appear to agree with him. 

“No one seems to realize that it’s nearly 
one o'clock in the morning,” he suddenly 
snarled. “Get off to bed, youngster.” 

He added to the stranger: “If you’re going 
to make tracks for your wagons at dawn, | 
should advise you to get some sleep, too.” 

“Thanks, I’m not sleepy — but I’ll turn 
in when you do.” 

“Well, I’m going now. The youngster has 
the tent; I roll up under the wagon.” ~ 

“T’ll roll up beside you,” announced the 
strariger pleasantly. “‘But I hope you don’t 
snore, for | am a light sleeper and wake at 


the slightest sound.” He was looking stead- 
ily into the eyes of Vivienne as he said this. 

“The blazes you do!” burst out Roper 
violently, as if this were the last straw. 
“Well, | don’t care a hang whether you 
sleep or not.” 

“Thanks,” answered the other imper- 
turbably. 

Vivienne spent a wakeful night. After 
the two men had turned in, she lay strain- 
ing her ears for what seemed ages; but the 
only break in the silence was the sound of 
the umfaan at his mechanical duty of re- 
plenishing the fire; until, in the dark hour 
just before dawn, she was aroused from an 
uneasy doze by a faint movement at the 
opening of the tent. She lay dead still, and 
for one moment her heart seemed to miss a 
beat. In the darkness she could see nothing 
by which to judge whether the person near 
were friend or foe; but suddenly her heart 
beat again, for a faint fragrance of tobacco 
had come stealing into the tent, and she 
knew that fragrance well—she had sat 
next to it for many days in the coach. Very 
different that from the rank odor of Roper’s 
Boer tabak! 

Then, silently and swiftly, a small heavy 
object, cold and polished to the touch, slid in 
beside her. Her hand slipped round it, and 
another hand closed for an instant on hers, 
then withdrew. No word was spoken. 

As soon as it was light enough, she exam- 
ined her new possession, though her fingers 
had long since informed her of its charac- 
ter. A beautiful Colt’s, loaded in all its 
five chambers. A tiny leaf of paper tucked 
into the barrel bore a few scribbled words: 
worry about 

KERRY. 


Use this if necessary. Don't 
consequences. I'll look after those. 


Part of the vy of “Kerry” had been left 
behind in the note-book from which the leaf 
was torn. 


II 


“Wet! Our friend the gallant pioneer 
has gone, hey?”’ 

It was the first time Roper had ever come 
near the wagon-tent while she was in it, and 
the coincidence was not lost upon Vivienne. 
He sat on the brake, now, his face level with 
the mattress, and looked in, with a triumph- 
ant leer on his degenerate face. But his 
news was no news to her. She had climbed 
down softly as soon as it was light, accord- 
ing to her usual custom, and made for her- 
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self the discovery that the stranger was 
gone. It was no more than she expected. 
The gift of the revolver had meant nothing 
if it had not meant that he would not be 
there to use it himself in case of need. The 
knowledge that it reposed under the pillow, 
close to her hand, enabled her to answer 
Roper with an air of nonchalance that 
surprised him: 

“| dare say he will soon catch us up again.” 
“Oh, do your’ And what makes you dare 
say that, hey?” 

She moved her shoulders in a slight dis- 
dainful movement, to express that he and 
his question bored her intolerably; but, for 
all her assumed carelessness, she was on the 
alert. It was as much for her own reassur- 
ance as for his annoyance that she remarked: 
“His wagons can't be far off, or he wouldn’t 
have reached us on foot last night.” 

“Ah!” Roper sat gazing at her, his mus- 
tache lifted sideways, the shadow of a sneer- 
ing smile under his half closed lids. It was 
patent to her that he was meditating some- 
thing malignant, though what it was she 
could not at present fathom. No word did 
he speak on the subject of their last night’s 
interrupted conversation; but his glance 
was eloquent of much that his tongue left 
unsaid, and, though her eyes met his with 
scornful contempt, she could feel the color 
mounting in her cheeks. The sight was not 
lost on Roper. Laughing in his throat in 
a way that chilled her blood, he jumped 
from the brake and walked away. 
Immediately afterward he let loose a 
storm of abuse upon the um/faans, who be- 
gan to scuttle round the camp like fright- 
ened squirrels. It was unusual for him to be 
stirring in the camp at such an early hour, 
and this was their time to be cutting their 
own little capers while they collected fuel 
and stowed it on the other wagon for the 
night fires. Roper now diverted them from 
this to the task of clearing up camp. Then 
Vivienne heard him get down the ox-whip 
from the side of the wagon and begin to 
swirl the lash round and round in the air. 
A moment later the revolver-like crack of 
the huge whip went ringing and echoing 
across the veldt, and she understood. It 
was the sign for the return of the oxen! He 
meant to begin the afternoon trek about 
five hours earlier than usual! 

Thus, when the stranger, secure in the 
knowledge that all transport riders give 
their oxen from ten to twelve hours for rest 
and grazing, caught up to the present out- 








span, it would be to find Roper gone, with a 
five hours’ start. And, once let any one get 
five hours’ start of you on the veldt, it will 
take stiff running to catch up. A man with 
oxen in less robust condition than Roper’s 
might never catch up! 

Vivienne’s heart was somewhere in the 
vicinity of her boots as she watched the 
weary oxen come trampling back from their 
short respite. Seeming to know that they 
had been robbed of their legitimate rest, 
they kicked and butted each other, ran 
round the wagons, and gave as much trouble 
as they could. Many a bad and bitter word 
went to their yoking, but at last they were 
under way, raising clouds of dust as they 
took the road. 

It was soon clear that Roper did not mean 
to let things go at the usual easy pace. He 
kept the lash over his beasts, running beside 
them like a man possessed, cracking and 
swirling the long whip-thong in the air, let- 
ting out astonishing cries and long streams 
of words which, though incomprehensible to 
the uninitiated ear, left, by the violent sound 
of them, no doubt as to their character, 
every injunction ending in a ferocious com- 
mand to “ Yak!” 

The oxen, at an incredible pace, shuffled 
and clappered along, the wagon, in spite of 
its heavy load, bounding and swaying at 
their heels. Sometimes Roper, a menacing 
figure covered with dust, appeared round 
the end of the wagon and dropped back a 
few paces on the road, thereby enabling 
himself to see well into the tent, where 
Vivienne sat guarding her shaking soul 
behind a calm and unapprehensive manner. 
Nearly always he would laugh —a laugh 
that made the girl grip the revolver 
under the pillow. A moment later she 
would hear his voice adjuring the oxen with 
a savage “‘ Yak!” 

It must have been about four o'clock in 
the afternoon when she found herself sud- 
denly face to face with him in the opening 
of the tent. With such unexpected agility 
had he sprung upon the brake that, for the 
moment, she was taken unawares, and 
might easily have been outgencraled but 
for his cock-sureness that he was master 
of the situation. He stood there, smiling 
his slow, evil smile — giving her time to 
shift further into the tent and lay her hand 
on the stock of the revolver. 

“What do you want?” she demanded 
evenly. 

He assumed an air of hurt surprise. 
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“* PERHAPS IT IS THE WILDS I am hungering for—and the happiness of a morning on 
the banks of the Lundi.’ Her voice was almost a whisper. He had to draw nearer 


fo hear it, and stayed staring with a fierce moodiness into her eyes 
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“| suppose | can ride in my own wagon 
if | want to?”’ 

“Not here,” she said in a firm voice. 
“You must go and ride where you have al- 
ways ridden. This tent has been given over 
to me, and | mean to keep possession of it.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t be so unkind,” he 
said, with a slimy smile—and made to 
mount his knee on the mattress and clam- 
ber in, but found himself nose to nose with 
the shining Steel barrel. 

“If you stir a hand, I fire.” Her voice 
was absolutely steady. ‘“‘Get down!” 

His utterly dumfounded look and the 
alacrity with which he loosened his hold on 
the side of the tent and dropped from the 
brake was funny. But his face was not 
funny. Something in it made Vivienne 
shudder. His mouth, under the tilted mus- 
tache, worked as if it tasted poison, and his 
eyes were bad to see. Down in the road, he 
looked upward once more to where Vivienne 
sat, the weapon lowered, but still in sight. 

“So that’s it?” he muttered. “He left 
you his revolver, did he?” 

It was plain, of course, that she could have 
come by it in no other way. He walked 
behind a while, blinking and swallowing the 
dust, considering perhaps the problem of 
how much she had told the other man. 
Then, silently in his veldt-schoened feet, he 
passed to the side of the wagon, and for the 
time being she saw him no more. 

Nor even heard him. The tent on a buck- 
wagon is so placed that when the latter is 
loaded there is no way of entering or seeing 
from the tent, except from the brake-end. 
The whole of the back opening was blocked 
with heavy packing-cases, that could not 
have been budged except by the efforts of 
several men. Vivienne congratulated her- 
self on that, for it made for safety. But it 
also kept her in ignorance of what was going 
forward in the front part of the wagon, or 
even at the sides. All she could do through 
that long, bright, hot afternoon was to sit, 
like Sister Anne in her tower, watching the 
road down which help might come. 

When she observed that the wagon was 
no longer on the road, she was instantly on 
the alert for the meaning of the new move. 
It was too early to outspan, and if Roper did 
so he must know that he could easily be 
caught up, for they had not been traveling 
more than three hours. But they did not 
stop. They went crashing on over shrubs 
and bushes, lurching against ant-hills, being 


torn at by the branches of trees. At last the 
terrified girl realized what was happening. 
Roper was leaving the road, and all danger of 
interference from those who might be travel- 
ing on it, and making for the wild bush! 

What should she do? Jump down and 
run? He might, expecting that, be lurking 
beside the wagon, and spring upon her while 
her hands were engaged in holding to the 
quickly moving wagon. There was a subtle 
cunning about the fellow that terrified her. 
Better stay in the tent, where at least she 
had her face to the foe and her back guarded 
by packing-cases. Besides, to where could 
she run? Back to the bush, to be lost once 
more — perhaps for ever, this time? No; 
better stay and fight it out — die fighting, 
if necessary. That was what the man had 
given her the gun for. And he meant to 
come back —she felt sure of that. She 
trusted him. But would he come in time? 

On and on went the wagon, lurching and 
swaying over the rough ground. Once a 
dead branch ripped open the roof of the 
tent, and a long slit of blue sky showed 
through. Another time a back wheel sank 
deep into a hole, and the whole wagon 
tipped over to such an angle that Vivienne 
found herself standing on the canvas ribs of 
the tent, with her back holding up the mat- 
tress and bedding. It took much hooting 
and hauling, two boys working with a crow- 
bar, and Roper lashing and howling terrible 
imprecations at the oxen, before they pulled 
out and went lumbering on. The sun began 
to sink, and the skies to turn blood-red with 
the trees inked against them. The ap- 
proaching night looked menacing and full 
of danger. The girl crouched in the tent, 
holding fast to the revolver. 

“Oh, this Africa! What terrible things 
she has done to me, and is doing! What ter- 
rible things has she still in her hand? ‘Out 
of Africa always something new.’ Pliny knew 
something when he wrote that! Oh, Kerry, 
do not fail me! Come soon!” 

She kept saying that last sentence over 
and over again, like a prayer. Sometimes 
it seemed to her the only prayer she knew. 
The night fell abruptly, as pitch-black as 
if some monstrous bat had spread its wings 
and blotted out the light. There was 
no moon, and storm-clouds had defaced 
the stars. Since first she came to the 
veldt, Vivienne had never seen a night 
so black, so filled with brooding, abysmal 
loneliness. 


{CONTINUED ON PAGE 168] 
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THE HONORABLE PERCIVAL 
The Story of a Blighted Being 


T= Honorable Percival Hascombe 
came aboard the Pacific liner about 
to sail from San Francisco, preceded 
by a fur coat, a gun-case, two pigskin 


bags, a hat-box, and a valet. He was tall 
and slender, and moved with an air of 
fastidious distinction. He wore a small 
mustache, a monocle, and an expression of 
unutterable ennui. His costume consisted 
of a smart tweed traveling-suit with a cap 
to match, white spats, and a pair of binocu- 
lars swung across his shoulders. In_ his 
eyes was the look, carefully maintained, 
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of one who has sounded the depths of 
human tragedy. 

Since his advent into the world twenty- 
eight years before, he had been made to feel 
but one responsibility. His elder brother, 
having persistently refused to provide 
himself with a wife and heir, the duty of per- 
pétuating the family name fell upon him, 
Percival Hascombe, second son of Sir War- 
ren Hascombe of Hascombe Hall, fifth in de- 
scent from the great Lord Hascombe, whose 
marble effigy adorns the dullest and most 
respectable cathedral in southern England 
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From the time Percival had been able to 
cast a discriminating eye, his adoring family 
had presented the feminine flowers of the 
country-side for his inspection. One after 
another, they had met with his grave con- 
sideration and subsequent disapprobation. 
Fears had begun to be entertained that he 
would follow in the solitary footsteps of his 
bachelor brother, when Lady Hortense 
Vevay appeared on the scene. 

Lady Hortense had come down to Devon 
for the shooting one autumn, seeking rest 
after a strenuous social season following her 
presentation at Court. She had been there 
less than a week before she bagged the big- 
gest game in the neighborhood. The ex- 
planation was obvious. The Lady Hortense 
had no faults to be discovered. The closest 
inspection failed to reveal a flaw. Her 
birth and position were even superior to 
his own; her beauty, if attenuated, was 
sufficient; while her discriminating taste 
amounted to a virtue. The Honorable Per- 
cival proffered his hand and was accepted. 
Hascombe Hall rang with applause. 

All might have been well had not Lady 
Vevay and her daughter been pressed to 
seal the compact by a closer intimacy in a 
ten days’ visit at the Hall. The young peo- 
ple were allowed to bask uninterrupted in 
the light of each other’s perfections, and 
the result was disastrous. Two persons who 
have achieved distinction as soloists do not 
take kindly to duets. A few days after the 
Vevays’ return to London, Lady Hortense 
wrote a perfectly worded note and asked to 
be released from the engagement. 

The utterly preposterous fact that a Has- 
combe of Hascombe Hall had been jilted 
was too amazing a circumstance to be con- 
cealed, and the county buzzed with rumors. 
The Honorable Percival, whose pride had 
sustained a compound fracture, set sail 
immediately for America. After a hurried 
trip across the continent, he was embarking 
again, this time for Hong Kong, where a 
sympathetic married sister held out em- 
bracing arms and a promise of refuge from 
wagging tongues. 

As he moved languidly down the deck 
and sank into the steamer-chair that bore 
his name, he assured himself, for the forti- 
eth time since leaving England, that life was 
a beastly bore. He had sounded its joys and 
its sorrows; he had exhausted its thrills. 
There was nothing more for him to learn 
about life, nothing more for him to feel. 
At least, that is what the Honorable Per- 


cival thought. But when one reckons 
too confidently on having exhausted the 
varieties of human experience, one is apt 
to get a jolt. 

Carefully selecting a cigarette from a gold 
case, he struck a light, and, after a whiff or 
two, lay back, closed his eyes on the stir and 
confusion, and gave himself up to painful 
reflections. Behind every consoling thought 
stalked that totally incredible “No.” 
He tortured his brain for possible reasons 
for Hortense’s defection, but could find 
none. Detail by detail, he reviewed 
their acquaintance, from the time he had 
bowed over her fingers in Lord Carlton’s 
hunting lodge to the moment he, had 
touched his lips to the same fingers in for- 
mal farewell on the terrace at Hascombe 
Hall. It had been such a well-bred court- 
ship from the start, so thoroughly approved 
by both sides, so perfectly conducted 
throughout! 

Then, following suddenly on this smooth 
course of events, came a series of bumps 
that made Percival wince as he recalled 
them: protests, evasions, humiliating ques- 
tions on the part of the public, and then 
ignominious flight. He shuddered as he 
thought of the dull wet days on the Atlantic 
and his hideous week in America. He had 
been in a perpetual state of protest against 
everything, from the hotel service to what 
he termed the “‘crassness and vulgarity of 
the States.” 

There had been but one oasis in the 
desert of gloom through which he had 
traveled, and that had been on his inter- 
minable trip across the continent, when for 
ten brief minutes his blight had _ been 
lifted and he had caught a breath of the 
incense for which his soul hungered. 

It was at a little station in Wyoming. He 
was standing alone on the rear platform of 
the observation-car, his arms on the railing, 
watching with no interest whatever the 
taking off of mail-bags. Suddenly within his 
line of vision came a stalwart young chap 
and a girl, each astride a broncho. They 
drew rein at the platform, cursorily scanned 
the waiting train, glanced at him, then at 
each other, and, apparently without the 
slightest reason, burst into unrestrained 
merriment. Percival continued to survey 
them calmly and haughtily through his 
monocle. His first glance had revealed the 
fact that the girl was strikingly pretty. Her 
lithe young body showed round and comely 
in its khaki suit and brown leggings. Her 
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“WHEN HE SAW that she was awake, he carefully adjusted’ bis monocle and turned upon ber a 
look that was not unfamiliar to certain poachers in the vicinity of Hascombe Hall. But 
no withering blight followed bis look. Instead, she sat up suddenly and said, with 


: ‘Well, did you ever / 


Where did you come from?’ 


a radiant smili 
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black mane was braided in two short, thick 
plaits, with a dash of scarlet ribbons at the 
ends. Blue eyes full of daring danced under 
the blackest of brows, and the smile she 
flashed at her companion revealed a dimple 
of distracting proportions. 

As Percival gazed he was quite oblivious 
of the fact that the laugh was at his expense. 
In fact, he accorded her darting glances a 
far more flattering interpretation, and when 
her escort dismounted and disappeared 
within the station, he deliberately caught 
her eye and held it. There was a touch of 
daring in her face and figure, an evident 
sense of security in the fact that the train 
was already beginning to move. He shifted 
his position from the end of the platform to 
thé side next the station, and she met the 
challenge by gathering up the reins and keep- 
ing pace with the slowly moving train. 

For quite a distance road and track lay 
parallel, and, as the train slowly got under 
way, the broncho was put to a run. Side 
by side, not ten feet apart, Percival and the 
girl moved abreast, their eyes keeping com- 
pany. He had never seen anything so vi- 
tally young and untrammeled as she was. 
She rode superbly, like an Indian, leaning 
well forward, gripping the broncho with her 
knees, with one hand grasping his mane. 
Every muscle was tense with life, every 
nerve aquiver with glee. Before he knew it, 
his own sluggish blood was stirring in his 
veins through sympathy. Then the train 
began to gain upon her, and, throwing her- 
self back in the saddle, she shook a van- 
quished head. As Percival raised his cap 
she wheeled her horse, and, standing in the 
stirrups, blew an audacious kiss from her 
finger-tips. The next instant she was dash- 
ing away across the wide, bleak prairies, 
the only living thing in sight, her scarlet 
ribbons a streak of color in the dull gray 
landscape. 

Percival had taken heart of grace from 
that airy kiss. It stood to him for a symbol 
that, though one of the sex had proved a 
deserter to his flag, there were still volun- 
teers. He treasured the incident as a king 
treasures the homage of his humblest sub- 
ject when rebellion is rife in the kingdom. 
On such trifles often hang one’s self-esteem. 

When the stir and bustle on deck became 
so lively that he was no longer able to in- 
dulge in introspection, he got up and indif- 
ferently joined the moving throng. His 
critical eye swept the line of human backs 
that presented themselves at the railing. 


The same old types! He could describe 
them with his eyes shut: the conventional 
globe-trotters, avid to obtain and to impart 
information; business men comparing sta-. 
tistics and endlessly discussing the tanff; 
rich wanderers in quest of health; poor 
missionaries in quest of “‘foreign fields”; 
fussy Frenchmen, stolid Germans, a few 
suspicious-looking Englishmen; and always 
the ubiquitous Americans, who had the 
same effect upon him that a highly col- 
ored cloth has on the delicate sensibilities 
of a certain large animal. 

The most conspicuous example of the last 
class was a somewhat noisy young person 
in a still more resonant steamer-coat, who 
hung at an angle of forty-five degrees over 
the railing and exchanged confidences of a 
personal nature with an old man on the 
dock twenty feet below. Every time 
Percival’s walk brought him toward the 
bow of the boat, his eyes were offended 
by that blue-and-lavender steamer-coat, 
and by a pair of beaded leather slippers 
with three straps across the instep and 
absurdly high French heels. Could any 
one but an American, he soliloquized, be 
guilty of starting on a journey in such a 
costume? 

The prospect of being imprisoned between 
decks for four weeks with this heterogene- 
ous collection appalled him. His only safety 
lay in maintaining a rigid and uncompro- 
mising aloofness. He would discourage all 
advances from the start; he would promptly 
nip in the bud the first sign of intrusion. He 
had left the only country an Englishman 
regards as the proper place for existence, to 
cross two abominable seas and an even more 
abominable continent for the sole purpose 
of privacy; and privacy he meant to have 
at all costs. 

As the Saluria weighed anchor and 
steamed out of the Golden Gate, he went 
below to see that his valet had made satis- 
factory disposition of his varied belongings. 
His state-room was at the end of a short 
passage leading from the main one, and he 
was displeased at finding the deep ledge 
under the passage window completely filled 
with flowers and fruit which evidently be- 
longed to some one occupying a room in 
the same passage. 

He rang for the cabin-boy. 

“Remove that truck!” he commanded 
peremptorily. “It is abominably stuffy 
down here. We can’t have the port-holes 


filled up like that, you know.” 
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The bland face of the young Chinaman 
assumed an expression of mild inquiry. 

“Take away!” ordered Percival, resort- 
ing to gesture. 

“No can,” said the boy 
same b’long Missy. 
Cap'n.” 

Percival turned impatiently to his valet, 
who was coming up the passage: 

‘Judson, get those things out of the win- 
dow, and keep them out. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir. But where shall | put them, 
sir?” 

“On the floor—in the wherever 
you like,” said Percival, as he slipped his 
arms into the top-coat that was respect- 
fully being held for him. 

Once again on deck, he found that the 
wind had acquired a sudden edge. The 
short chop of the waves and scudding of 
gray clouds indicated that the customary 
bit of rough weather after leaving the 
Golden Gate was to be expected. Percival 
was not happy in rough weather. He at- 
tributed it to extreme sensitiveness to at- 
mospheric conditions. Whatever the cause, 
the result remained that he was not happy. 

The motion of the vessel made him pause 
a moment. The casual observer would have 
said he stopped to cast an experienced eve 
on a sky that could not deceive him; but 
the casual. observer does not always know. 
It is a long distance between the prow and 
the stern of an ocean liner, when the deck 
is composed of alternating mountains and 
valleys that one has to climb and descend. 
Percival found it decidedly hard going be- 
fore he reached his steamer-chair. 

When he did so, he encountered a sight 
that filled him with chagrin. Wrapped in 
the folds of his rug was that obnoxious 
blue-and-lavender steamer-coat, with its 
owner snugly ensconced within, her 
closed and her cheek brazenly reposing on 
the Hascombe crest that adorned the pillow 
under her head! 

Percival paused, irresolute, and his nos- 
trils quivered. He wanted very much to sit 
down, and he was unwilling to occupy any 
other steamer-chair for fear its owner might 
claim it. There was nothing left for him 
but to pace up and down that undulating 
deck urtil the young person opened her eyes 
and discovered, by glances which he would 
render unmistakable, that she was trespassing. 

When his third round brought him in 
front of her, and he saw that she was 
awake, he carefully adjusted his monocle 


“All 


b’long 


calmly. 
Miss) 


one 


sea - 


eyes 


and turned upon her a look that was not un- 
familiar to certain poachers in the vicinity 
of Hascombe Hall. 


But no withering blight followed his look. 
Instead, the wearer of the gaudy coat sat 
up suddenly and said, with a radiant smile: 
Where did you 


“Well, did ever! 
come from?”’ 

By a curious twist, his mind suddenly 
beheld a rolling prairie in place of the tum- 
bling sea, and a comely figure in khaki and 
brown leggings in place of the muffled form 
in the hideous coat. His suspicion was 
confirmed when he met the frank gaze of 
the bluest eyes that ever held a challenge. 

Instead of being amused, Percival was 
profoundly annoyed. The incident on the 
train had been pretty enough, in its way, 
but it was closed. As it stood, it had been 
rather artistic and satisfying. A wild, un- 
known bit of femininity dashing into his life 
for ten throbbing minutes, then vanishing 
into the sunset, was one thing, and this 
very tangible young person in. clothes of 
the wrong cut and color, addressing him in 
terms of easy familiarity, was quite another. 

‘I! beg your pardon,” he stiffly. 
“Did you address mer”’ 

Her eves clouded. ‘“‘Why, I thought 
| thought you were some one | knew. Is 
this your chair?”’ 

“It is. Pray do not discommode yourself.” 

“That is all right,”’ she answered, trying 
to disentangle her high heels from his rug. 
“I’ve had my nap, thank you. Think I'll 
go down and get a sandwich.” 

Percival waited in frigid silence until she 
had departed; than he sank limply into the 
warm nest she had just left, and closed his 


you 


said 


eves on a world that failed in all respects to 


give satisfaction 


A Counter-Irritant 


URING that first long afternoon Perci- 
val slept; and if the faithless Hortense 
essayed to haunt his dreams, she 
drowned in the profundity of his slumber. 
It was not until his valet touched his arm 
and respectfully submitted the information 
that the first gong had sounded for dinner 
that he woke to the fact that the Saluria 
was still swinging from the trough to the 
summit of increasingly high waves, and 
that the deck was practically deserted. 
“Seeing you haren’t quite fit, sir,’’ said 
the valet “shall I serve your 
dinner on deck, sir?” 


was 


solicitously, 
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for not recognizing you the other day.’ It was not in the least 
what be had meant to say”’ 
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Instantly Percival rose. 

“By no means,” he said coldly. ‘Order 
me a vermuth cocktail and get out my 
dinner-clothes.”” 

Proud indifference to every passing sen- 
sation was manifest in each detail of his 
careful toilet when he took his place at the 
Captain’s table some twenty minutes later. 
With a haughty inclination of the head, he 
seated himself and, apparently unaware of 
the glances cast upon him, devoted himself 
to an absorbed perusal of the menu. He 
was quite used to being looked at. In fact, 
he suffered the admiration of the public 
with noble tolerance; only, it must keep its 
distance — he could have no presuming. 

On his arrival the conversation suffered 
a sudden chill; but the Captain, who was 
used to avoiding icebergs, soon steered the 
talk back into warm waters. It was soon 
evident that the Captain was in the habit 
of occupying the center of the stage, a fact 
that should have gratified Percival, inas- 
much as it focused attention at the far end 
of the table. Strange to say, he was not 
gratified. He conceived an immediate dis- 
like for the large, good-looking officer, who 


seemed built especially to show off his smart 
uniform, and who brazenly ignored all con- 


ventions those of navigation. tis 
peculiarities of speech, which at another 
time might have gratified Percival and con- 
firmed the report that he was bearing back 
to England,— that Americans were, if pos- 
sible, more obnoxious at home than abroad, 

now jarred upon him grievously. He 
found it difficult to follow the story which 
was causing the present merriment. 

““And when my Nelson eye discovered,” 
the Captain was concluding, “that Ah Foo 
was perambulating an* affair in Shanghai, 
| summoned the slave and asked him if his 
mind was set on becoming festooned in 
matrimony. He thought it was. So I up 
and bought the damsel for him — paid one 
hundred Mex. for her; and, if you’ll believe 
me, | haven’t had a dime’s worth of work 
out of Ah Foo since!” 

Percival found himself on the dry beach 
of non-comprehension when the tide of 
laughter followed the receding story. 

‘““A cup of very strong tea, and dry toast,” 
he said over his shoulder to the waiting 
Chinaman. 

As his eyes returned to the study of the 
menu, he was for the first time aware that 
the objectionable Young Person, with a 
glitter of rhinestones in her hair, was sitting 


Save 


next the Captain, giving him story for story, 
and laughing much more than the occasion 
seemed to him to warrant. He particularly 
disliked to hear a woman laugh aloud in 
public, and he was vexed with himself that 
he looked up each time her laugh rang out. 
To be sure, she was well worth looking at. 
In spite of the clashing colors of her cos- 
tume, he could not deny the charm of her 
blue eyes and black hair, and of the red lips 
whose only fault was that they smiled too 
much. It was her dress, her freedom, her 
unrestrained gaiety, that offended Percival. 
In England a girl of her age would still be 
a trembling bud, modestly hiding behind a 
mass of elderly foliage. 

[he absence of a chaperon puzzled him. 
The other two women at the table, a Mrs. 
Weston and her daughter, had evidently 
just met her, and the Captain seemed to be 
the only one who had known her before. 
He called her “Bobby,” and treated her 
with the easy familiarity of a big brother. 

“Don’t talk to me about Wyoming!” he 
was saying now, in answer to some boast of 
hers. ‘‘Anybody can have it that wants it. 
I make ’em a present of it, with Dakota 
thrown in. You remember, Bobby, the last 
time | was at the ranch? All hands on deck 
at two bells on the morning watch, a twenty- 
mile sail on a bucking broncho, then back 
to the ranch, where we shipped a cargo of 
food that would sink a tramp: a gallon or 
so of soup in the hold, a saddle of venison, 
a broiled antelope, and six vegetables in 
the forward hatch, and three kinds of 
pie in the bunkers. It was a regular food 
jag three times a day! It took me two 
weeks at sea to get over those two days 
on land!” 

Percival stirred uneasily. His tea 
toast were long in coming, and a certain 
haunted was dawning on his 
Through the port-holes he could see the 
deep purple sky rising, to give place to still 
deeper purple sea as the ship rose with sick- 
ening regularity. He took an olive. 

“Isn’t there a good deal of motionr”’ 
asked Mrs. Weston, a delicate, appealing 
blonde, whose opinions were always tenta- 
tive until they received the stamp of mas- 
culifie approval. 

“ Motion!” thundered the Captain, bring- 
ing down a huge tattooed fist on the table. 
‘Isn’t that like a woman? When I have 
ordered this calm weather especially for 
Mrs. Weston’s benefit! I’ve a good mind 
to whistle for a hurricane.” 


and 


look face. 
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“No, no, please!”’ she protested in mock 
terror. 

Percival 
chatter. 


turned away from the foolish 
Matters of a deep and sinister 
nature occupied his mind. He felt within 
him wars, and rumors of wars. He wished 
that the curtains would stop swinging out 
from the wall in that silly fashion. It was 
beastly uncanny to see them hang at an 
angle of twenty-five degrees, then slowly 
and mysteriously fall back into their places. 
He tried not to watch them; but it was even 
more dangerous to look at the man next 
him breaking soft-boiled eggs into a glass 
tumbler. He took another olive. 

An electric fan overhead whirred inces- 
santly, and the bright, flashing blades smote 
his eves with diabolical precision. The cir- 
cular motion, instead of cooling him, brought 
beads of perspiration to his brow. 

“Who'll have some Chinese chow?” 
“I always order a dish 
Can’t give you 


asked the Captain. 
or two the first night out. 
any birds’-nest soup —— 

A violent shudder passed over Percival, 
and he made a lightning calculation of the 
distance from the table to the stairway. In 
doing so he noted that it was a spiral stair- 


” 


way. Why, in the name of heaven, was 
everything round? The port-holes, the re- 
volving chairs, the electric fans, the plates, 
the olives 

At the thought of olives, all the pent-up 
possibilities became imminent certainties. 
He rose dizzily, collided with the Chinaman 
bringing his tea, and made blindly for the 
stairs. Half way up, he staggered. Each 
step rose to meet him, then fell away from 
his foot the moment he touched it. He 
grasped the banister, and stood wildly cling- 
ing like a shipwrecked sailor to a mast. He 
was dazed, dumb, paralyzed with fear of 
the inevitable, and conscious only of the 
burst of uncontrollable laughter that had 
followed his abrupt retreat. Somebody from 
above held out a succoring hand, at which 
he grasped frantically. Stumbling, half blind, 
this unfortunate victim to atmospheric con- 
ditions was guided up the remaining steps 
and out on deck, where he was anchored 
to the railing and kindly left to his fate. 


Convalescence 


URING the monotonous days that fol- 
lowed, the Honorable Percival Has- 
combe discovered that the satisfaction of 
being exclusive is usually tempered by the 


discomfort of being bored. So lofty and 
forbidding had been his manner that no one 
had ventured to intrude even a casual good 
morning. A bachelor under thirty, with a 
competence that made for incompetency 
and a doting family that danced attendance 
upon his every whim, was figuratively as 
well as literally at sea in this new environ- 
ment. At times he faltered in his stern 
determination not to allow any one to be- 
come acquainted with him. It was only 
the fear that any leniency might result in 
undue liberty on the part of some aggres- 
sive American that caused him to preserve 
his deep seclusion. 

Bored, blasé, blighted, he had one more 
affliction to endure. The Young Person 
had got hopelessly on his nerves; in fact, 
she was the most disturbing object on the 
horizon. She played shuffleboard in front 
of his chair when he wanted to read; she 
practised new dance steps with the first 
officer when he wanted to sleep; she caused 
him to lift his unwilling eyes a dozen times 
an hour by her endless circuits of the deck. 
She was on terms of friendship with every- 
body on board except himself, including the 
second class and steerage. There seemed 
no end to her activities, no limit to her 
enthusiasm. The more she attracted his 
unwilling attention, the more persistently 
he ignored her. 

As time passed and the danger of intrusion 
lessened, his ennui increased. One dull, 
humid day, when the whole world resembled 
a dripping sponge, Percival reached the 
limit of his endurance. The canvas was up, 
and nothing could be seen except long vistas 
of slippery decks with barefooted Chinese 
sailors everlastingly mopping and slopping 
about in the wet. He had counted the five 
hundred and fiftieth raindrop that clung to 
the red life-belt at the rail, when he saw the 
young Scot next him look at his watch. 

“What time have you?” asked Percival, 
and his voice sounded almost strange to him. 

“Eleven,” said the man, getting to his 
feet. “‘About time for the fun to begin in 
the bathing tank.” 

Ordinarily Percival would have allowed 
the conversation to end there; but he felt 
now that he would be risking his sanity if 
he sat there any longer, counting raindrops. 

“What's taking place?”’ he asked list- 
lessly. 

“The usual morning diversion. The 
Captain’s daughter is teaching a couple of 
bairns to swim.” 
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“Surely they won’t go in on a beastly day 
like this!” 

“I'll wager they do. Shall we go find 
out?” 

Forward, a humber of people were already 
hanging over the rail, highly diverted at 
what was taking place in the big canvas 
tank on the deck below. Percival, looking 
down, beheld the Young Person standing on 
the lower rung of a ladder, coaxing a small 
boy to jump from the platform above. Now, 
on several occasions in the past Percival had 
met Disillusion face to face in a bathing- 
suit. A certain attenuated memory of the 
faithless Hortense made him wince even yet. 
But the round and graceful figure poised in 
dancing impatience on the ladder-rung de- 
fied criticism. Much as he disapproved of 
the public exhibition, he could not check a 
breath of admiration. 

The small boy shivering on the platform 
vibrated between courage and fear; then, 
urged by the shouts from above, and lured 
by the sparkling face and outstretched arms 
below, he leaped. Shrieks of laughter fol- 
lowed as his fat little body spanked the 
water, and was quickly righted and depos- 
ited, gasping but victorious, on a life-buoy. 
Then the small girl must dive; and after 
that all three must splash and jump and 
float and swim like a trio of mad young 
porpoises. 

The Honorable Percival was a good swim- 
mer himself, and his interest kindled as he 
watched the perfect ease with which the 
Young Person handled herself in the narrow 
confines of the tank. While he admitted the 
wretched taste of the proceeding, he had to 
admit that she carried it off with admirable 
lack of self-consciousness. She swam as she 
did everything else — with impetuous joy; 
and she seemed as unaware of the admiring 
glances of the spectators as the children 
themselves. 

“Did ye see her the other day when she 
climbed to the crow’s-nest?”’ asked the Scot, 
with enthusiasm. 

“No,” answered Percival curtly. 

“The wind was blowing at a nasty rate, 
but she went up the rigging like a sailor. | 
doubt if the lass would be afraid of the de’il 
himself.” 

“Probably quite used to all this sort of 
thing,” remarked Percival wearily. 

“Indeed, no. This is her first sea voyage. 
She never saw a ship before.” 

“I thought you said she was the Cap- 
tain’s daughter?” 











“So she is. But he’s had her out on a 
Westefn ranch since she was a bit of a lass 
Quite a romance there!” 

“So?” 

“Yes. Her mother was a play-actress 
Ran off with an English nobleman. Left the 
Captain and the lassie in the lurch, and died 
before she reached England. I had the 
story from the purser.” 

“Where's the girl going now?” 

“The Captain is fetching her the round 
trip to Hong Kong, to break off some love 
affair at home, | believe. But, if she’s as 
canny as she’s bonny, I'll wager she'll out- 
wit him before they have done.” 

Percival, who at first had remained in the 
back row of spectators, during this recital 
moved to the front; and now, as he looked 
down, he suddenly encountered the laugh- 
ing glance of the person under discussion. 
She was lazily floating with her loosened 
hair circling in a dark cloud about her head, 
and the expression in her face gave him 
instant cause for alarm. 

Since that first day when she had spoken 
to him, he had studiously avoided meeting 
her eye, and had even come to congratulate 
himself on having removed from her mind 
the suspicion of a former encounter. But 
there was that in the glance that now met 
and held his that dispelled any such hope. 
It indicated all too clearly that she had not 
been deceived, and that she was treating 
the matter with unbecoming levity. 

Percival returned haughtily to his steamer- 
chair, but not to count raindrops. He had 
food for new and most irritating reflections. 
The girl’s refusal to take his cue and ignore 
the very mild flirtation that had occurred 
on the car platform placed him in a situation 
at once awkward and embarrassing. He 
rather prided himself on never taking ad- 
vantage of any tribute of admiration that 
might be tendered him by the less experi- 
enced of the sex. On more than one 
occasion, in the past, he had heroically ex- 
tinguished the tender flames that his own 
charms had kindled in susceptible bosoms. 
He had come to share the belief of his 
mother that he possessed a rare degree of 
chivalry in protecting woman against 
herself. 

But this impossible child of nature either 
did not know the rules of the game, or chose 
to ignore them. He would be forced to con- 
tinue this distasteful partnership memory, 
or else dissolve it with a casual reference to 
the episode, which would dispose of it for 
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good and al!. He had about decided upon 
the latter course, when Fate forestalled him. 

On his way down to luncheon he encoun- 
tered Miss Boynton coming up the compan- 
ionway. Her hair, still damp, was hanging 
about her shoulders, and she carried a bun- 
dle of bath towels under her arm. They 
both stood politely aside, then they both 
started forward, meeting midway. 

‘| — 1 — beg your pardon,” said Percival. 

“What for?”’ she asked. 

“For — for not recognizing you the other 
day.”’ It was not in the least what he had 
meant to say, but it was said, and he must 
go on as best he could. “Not expecting to 
see you, you know, and all that.”’ 

She stood shaking her hair in the breeze 
and smiling. While she evidently bore no 
resentment, she was not helping him out 
in his apology. 

“One sees so many faces in traveling,” he 
went on lamely, “‘and all so much alike.” 

“| don’t think so,” she declared. “I'd 
have known your face anywhere.” 

He took a step downward, but she did not 
move. Instead, she leaned nonchalantly 
against the wall and began to braid her hair. 

“| know your name, too!”’ she said, with 
a look half daring and half quizzical. “‘Such 
a grand name! I! looked you up on the 
passenger list.” 

“But how did you know ——?”’ 

“Oh, it Was easy to spot you. You were 
the only man on board who would fit ‘The 
Honorable Percival Hascombe and valet’!” 

Percival found her scoffing tone intoler- 
able. He descended two more steps; but 
she stopped him with a request. 

“If you don’t mind,” she said, flinging 
the finished braid over her shoulder, ‘‘] wish 
you'd write your name on my Panama hat 
sometime. It’s going to be a souvenir of 
the trip.” 

With an unintelligible answer, he made 
his escape. His worst fears were realized! 
He had given an inch — she had taken an 
ell. The crack in the shell of his privacy 
was widening alarmingly, and, peering 
through, he shuddered at what he saw. 


Counter-Currents 


Bee after day the Saluria sailed the 


most amiable of seas. Life on ship- 
board became permeated with ‘that spirit 
of fellowship which is apt to make itself 
felt the moment the restraints of con- 
vention are lifted. Even the Honorable 


Percival succumbed, in a measure, to the 
insidious charm of the long, lazy days that 
were punctuated only by the ship’s bells. 

He was still an apparently indifferent 
spectator of all that was going on; but the 
fact that he was a spectator showed that he 
was relaxing the rigid rules he had laid down 
for himself. The only person who addressed 
him during the day was Bobby Boynton, 
who gave him a free-and-easy greeting when 
they met in the morning, and then seemed 
to forget that he ever existed. His fear that 
she would follow up the conversation 
begun in the companionway was appar- 
ently groundless, for she seemed ridiculously 
engrossed in other things. 

Among the half dozen young people on 
board who were perpetually organizing 
tournaments, dances, card parties, and con- 
certs, she was the most indefatigable. Not 
being responsible to any one for her actions, 
and possessing a creative imagination, she 
indulged in escapades that provided the 
older people with their chief topic of con- 
versation. Her sternest critics, however, 
smiled as they shook their heads. 

The Captain, from the first, had treated 
her very much as he treated the other pas- 
sengers. The parental rdle was not a famil- 
iar one, and he shirked it. The only time 
that he rose to a sense of duty was when 
he found her in the writing-room, her head 
bent over a desk. Then, rumor said, his 
authority was brusquely letters 
confiscated, and tears flowed instead of ink. 

About the time the Honorable Percival 
was congratulating himself on having put 
her in her proper place and having kept her 
there, his confidence received a shock. 
Coming on deck one day; he found her again 
seated in his steamer-chair. This time she 
made no pretense of rising, but obligingly 
made a place for him on the foot-rest. The 
invitation was loftily declined. 

“I’ve been waiting a coon’s age for you,” 
she said, with an audacious upward glance. 
‘Il wanted to tell you that I’ve put you 
on the program for a song at the concert 
to-morrow night.” 

“Impossible; I shouldn’t consider ic,” he 
began. Then curiosity got the better of his 
annoyance. “Put, if | may ask, how on 
earth did you know that | sang?” 

Bobby’s eyes danced and her submerged 
dimple came to the surface, 

‘1 didn’t,” she said.” “But they dared 
me to ask you, and | wouldn’t take a dare. 
Would you?” 


asserted, 
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“That depends,” said Percival. 
“Besides,” said Bobby, “I was dead sure 
you sang. A person ought to be able to do 
anything with a voice like yours.” 

Percival stroked his small mustache medi- 
tatively 

“As a matter of fact, you know,” he 
said, in a tone from which the chill had van- 
ished, “I suppose an English voice is rather 
conspicuous among Americans, isn’t it?” 

“Yours is,” said Bobby; “that is, what 
I’ve heard of it.” 

And then she was gone like a flash, leav- 
ing the Honorable Percival to cogitate upon 
the extraordinary manners of American 
girls and a certain cleverness they at times 
displayed. 

The first break in the lazy routine of the 
voyage came with the dim outline of the 
Hawaiian Islands, which gradually took 
definite shape in the form of old Diamond 
Head, which loomed strangely out of 
the water. Sea-gulls came out to meet the 
steamer, circling on white wings against 
the blue, and the air grew-soft and fragrant 
with the odors of flowers and tropical fruits. 

As the Saluria slowly swung into the 
harbor and weighed anchor, the promenade- 
deck was full of lively, chattering people, 
all arrayed in white, and all eager for the 
first glimpse of the strange land. Dozens 
of naked native boys were swimming about 
the steamer, causing general merriment by 
their dexterity in diving for coins. One 
saucy brown imp, who had just come up 
with a silver piece in his mouth, caught 
sight of the Englishman in the crowd above, 
and, with a shrewdness born of experience, 
called out: “Hi there, English Johnny! Me 
no "Merican boy —me Johnny Bull boy. 
Me no want dime, want shilling! Here you 
are! Aw right!” 

The invitation met no response. The 
Honorable Percival greeted the laugh that 
followed it with calm disdain. He was not 
in the least interested in impertinent young 
Hawaiians. A matter of much greater im- 
portance occupied his attention. He had 
just been informed by the purser that, owing 
to the crowded condition of the steamer, he 
would be compelled to share his state-room 
with another passenger during the remainder 
of the voyage. This catastrophe darkened 
even the tropical sun. He was indignant 
with the company in San Francisco that had 
failed to explain this contingency; he was 
angry with the purser for not being able to 
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change the disagreeable order of things; but 
most of all he was furious with the unknown 
stranger. 

So perturbed was he over this circum- 
stance that he could not refrain from vent- 
ing his ill humor on somebody, and, his 
valet being unavailable at the time, he 
took it out upon himself. 

“No, I am not going ashore,” he said 
somewhat curtly to Bobby Boynton, who 
had organized a party with sufficient diver- 
sions to last two days instead of one. 

“You'd better come along,” she urged. 
“We are going to shoot up the town of 
Honolulu.” 

“| don’t know that | should particularly 
care for that,” said Percival coldly. 

She looked at him with frank curiosity. 

“Say, why don’t you ever let yourself 
have a good time?” she asked. “Everybody 
else is going except the Captain. He’s got the 
gout. Says he’s carrying his grandfather's 
cocktails around in his starboard toe.” 

She waited for a response, but none came. 

“It’s going to be deadly here, with every- 
body gone,” she persisted. ‘‘Why won’t you 
come?” 

She was dressed in a short white serge 
suit and the Panama hat, which as yet was 
innocent of autographs. It was astonishing 
what a difference the absence of conflicting 
colors made in her appearance! 

For a moment Percival’s decision wavered 
before those pleading tones; but the next 
he caught sight of Mrs. Weston and Elise 
evidently watching with amused interest the 
result of Bobby’s bold move. 

“Another wager?” he asked. “You'll 
have to excuse me. Sight-seeing is quite 
out of my line.” 

He watched the gay party board the 
launch. As the small boat got away from 
the steamer, one white-clad figure suddenly 
separated itself from the rest and waved a 
friendly hand to him. He started; then, 
lifting his cap stiffly, moved away from 
the rail. The little minx was pretty; in 
fact, he acknowledged for the first time 
that she was distractingly pretty. But 
she was also presuming, and presumption 
was a thing he would permit in no one. 

For the next few hours Percival found 
life not worth living. He sat on the hot 
deck in solitary state, with his gloves on 
and a newspaper over his white-clad knees, 
engaged in the forlorn hope of trying 
to keep clean while the ship was coaling. 
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N THE LAST GENERATION there 

has been a great breaking down of 
the discipline of the Christian Church. 
Its authority has been doubted, ques- 
tioned, denied, attacked as never before. 
It has lost thousands of converts to new 
creeds, and tens of thousands to 
agnosticism. The following novel deals 


with this great, half-uwnconscious move- 
ment, and with the absorbing problems 
of human conduct which it presents. 























THE LAST CHRISTIAN 


By GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


Who Wrote ‘‘ Memories of a Doctor’ 





HIS is the story of a man’s religious struggles 

and experiences. An orphan, he grows up in 
a New England village at a period when the whole 
community is enveloped in a wave of intense 
religious feeling. The constant discussion among 
his elders of Hell and Eternal Punishment makes 
a profound impression on the boy’s mind. His 
father has been a free-thinker; his grandmother 
is slowly dying of this fact — of the belief that her 
son is among the eternally damned. Under his 
grandmother's influence, the boy joins the church 
and is confirmed at the same time as his playmate, 
Celeste Griswold, the daughter of the minister. 
This experience is afterward associated in the 
boy’s mind with the beginning of a strange new 
influence in the village—a new book which begins 
to circulate among the women of the place. It 
even penetrates into the house where the boy 
lives —a stronghold of stern Puritan orthodoxy — 
and is read secretly by the boy’s grandmother. 
Her death, which reveals the fact that she has 
become a convert to Christian Science, is the fore- 
runner of great changes in the religious world — 
of new forces that seem to arise-on every side to 
threaten and overwhelm the Orthodox Church 





The Vagrant Fear 


STOOD still where it caught me — that 

] fear of mine — for a few seconds, half 
a dozen heart-beats, motionless. 

Two hours ago my grandmother had been 

there in that room, and we had been with her. 

Now she was alone, silent, without us; and 
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those strangers were there with her — those 
Other People. I could hear them talking 
softly at their work. 

“She isn’t there at all,” my scared lips 
told me, whispering. ‘She is an immortal 
soul — in Heaven.” 

“What immortal soul?” said my fear. 
“What Heaven? Just what do you mean 
when you say that?” 

And, quick with long practice, | answered 
in the old familiar words: “I mean what 
everybody else means — the Heaven that 
God revealed to us in the Bible.” 

There | stopped. I refused to go one 
step further. For | knew my fear had 
changed and was on the verge of reappearing 
in another shape. It did so continually. 

There was a time —it seemed already 
a long way past — when I lived in perfect 
peace and security in the Universe God had 
revealed to us. Its two parts stretched 
together in perfect harmony and reason- 
ableness — the Heaven that the women 
sang of, with its angels and seraphim and 
golden streets, as clear and certain as the 
Earth itself. All this was a part of knowl- 
edge before that day when my fear first 
came. 

I can remember it as if it were yesterday. 
It was a rainy afternoon — in the attic. 1 
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was not very old, yet not a little child 
old enough to read quite well, | remember. 

The rain drummed upon the roof. A pale 
slate-colored light shone through the thick 
glass skylight, and died into darkness under 
the eaves. There was the warm, dry, pungent 
smell of the place, the perfect silence, broken 
very rarely by the faintest creaking in the 
rafters or the flooring. And everywhere 
were things hanging from the sloping roof — 
dark, limp objects hanging in the half light. 

The stairway, the one entrance to the 
attic, was at one side. In the center was 
a great chimney, and, as you walked out 
around it, there was no exit on the other 
side — merely a blind end, quite black under 
the eaves. You felt there sometimes that 
some one, coming from behind, might 
possibly touch you, very softly, on the flesh. 
And you must run, if you could; if you 
were not trapped —blindly, around the 
chimney, to the only entrance. 

| stood there, searching for something,— 
just what I have forgotten long ago,— when 
my eyes fell upon the clothing hanging from 
the roof. Odd, grotesque, it always seemed 
to me — the queer-shaped, discarded fancies 
of an older generation. 


My eyes passed over it again — the rows, 
the groups, the little squads of empty cloth- 


ing on the nails. There was a gay little 
bonnet quite near me, and a curious little 
silken wrap — beaded and scalloped. Be- 
yond it a littlke way hung a suit of men’s 
clothing — gray clothes, of thin cloth. 
They hung straight down, limp and long, 
in folds which had fixed themselves in the 
fabric. It was the clothing of a tall man. 
It was my dead father’s. Yes, that was it! 
And the gay little bonnet must have be- 
longed to my dead mother! 

| stopped still, staring. For all at once 
the thought came over me: 

“They were living people once — alive — 
in that clothing! Here in this house!” 

“Yes,” | said, answering myself, in a 
vague discomfort not yet fear. 

Without a second’s wait, that fear rushed 
on me then. 

“Where are they?” 
they now?” 

It was a clear, sharp, peremptory ques- 
tion — almost as if a voice had spoken in 
that silence. My fear had overtaken me 
— that fear that never again in all my life 
was entirely to leave me. 

I was not a little child; I was old enough 
to have some personal dignity to defend 


it asked. ‘‘Where are 


‘denied — in the Bible itself. 


in face of danger. But this thing was a 
panic—a cry to run. The perspiration 
started on my forehead. I held myself 
from leaping forward by main force, but 
I went at once — stiffly, rigidly — from the 
blind end of the attic, past the limply hanging 
clothes, around the chimney, under the pale 
blue skylight — out at last, down the stairs. 

After | had gone downstairs, | sat 
upon a little tufted ottoman I used to have 
in my grandmother’s room. | was alone in 
the house; for some reason, every one was 
out. And, as | rested there, half relieved 
and half ashamed, the question came at once 
again, peremptory and sharp, just where it 
had been dropped before: 

“Well, where are they?” 

“In Heaven,” I repeated promptly — ac- 
cording to my life-long knowledge. “It 
says so in the Bible — time and time again.” 

“Does it? Where does it say so?” It 
was like the voice of another being speaking 
to me, that question — like Martin Luther’s 
Adversary, exactly as I had read of him in 
some book. 

“Everywhere,” I said, answering. 

“That’s no answer!” said my Adversary. 

My pulse raced at this a little, for I did 
not remember immediately what the Bible 
said. I rose abruptly, and took up my 
grandmother’s Bible. And, as | did so, 
almost by inspiration | thought of the text 
Mr. Griswold read so often — the revelation 
of the Holy City which John saw in his 
vision on the Isle of Patmos. I turned to 
it at once, for | knew it was almost the last 
thing in the Bible; and, in the space of a 
few seconds, | was whispering over to my- 
self the verses that I half knew already: 

“And | saw a new heaven and a new 
earth: for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away; and there was no 
more sea. 

“And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusa- 
lem, coming down from God out of heaven... . 

‘And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death ——” 

| stopped, looking far away. Oh, what 
relief! A great surge of emotion passed 
over me. There it was, plainly, not to be 
And yet- 
even then, | knew that fear was not gone 
entirely. 

It came — that fear of mine — after that, 
not often, but most unexpectedly, on strange 
occasions, in lonely places, at night, at twi- 
light,— at times when the animation of the 
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living world seemed suspended,— a sudden, 
irresponsible depression. | never knew just 
when it would come over me. The oddest 
hints would call it out. I remember our 
doctor — they said he was an atheist. | 
can’t describe my feeling toward him. But 
always, when | met him, | had a touch of 
this fear, this curious depression. 

But, every time it came, | could conquer 
it and dismiss it then. I knew my authori- 
ties by heart; | knew now many passages 
in the Bible that bore upon it. And I drew 
them up before me whenever that question- 
ing came. The Bible stood always there 
before me —a solid barrier holding back 
a dark, immeasurable sea. 

So it was not until that year of the Great 
Crisis for the Earth that this fear came upon 
me again very strongly — the year that Mr. 
Griswold and Mr. Means, the missionary, 
talked so continuously and so vehemently 
of Hell. 

“Let us not mince phrases,” said Mr. 
Griswold loudly (they were discussing an 
article in the Congregationalist). ‘They are 
to-day attacking the whole doctrine of the 
Hereafter. They can not attack one part 
of the divine scheme of salvation without 
the other. There is exactly the same au- 
thority for Hell as there is for Heaven.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Means. “They are 
abolishing the Hereafter.” 

“If this world were all, without hope of 
punishment or salvation,” said Mr. Gris- 
wold, “how could there be Christianity at 
all?” 

“There could not be,” said Mr. Means. 

My heart sank as | heard them —in a 
way that | knew well now. My old fear 
was on me again — but in a very different 
form —as | first heard of these attacks. 
They were attacking the Hereafter — the 
very Bible itself. And, from that time on, 
I listened always to that discussion — 
openly, if possible; if not, secretly, behind 
doors. 

It was secret, this fear of mine. We in 
that day were not encouraged to give 
confidences to our elders. And, in this 
case, it would have been impossible. They 
had no fears of this kind. It seemed to 
me very clear that this fear was a strange, 
unnatural thing, peculiar to myself —a 
shameful personal weakness. 

But, shameful as it was, | could not over- 
come my old depression in that year when 
they were attacking the Bible. I listened 
days and weeks to what the old clergyman 


and missionary had to say. It was Mr. 
Griswold’s confidence that reassured me. 

“That book,” | heard him say one day 
to President Mercer of the Christian College, 
“that book is your foundation.”’ 

He struck the great Bible on our center 
table violently with his open hand. 

“Take it away, and you have nothing 
left.” 

“There can be no doubt of it — generally 
speaking,” said President Mercer. 

“It is the bulwark of the ages,”’ said Mr. 
Griswold. “These men who are tampering 
with it now, undermining, picking it to 
pieces — we may laugh at them! Let 
them try —let them goon! They will have 
their trouble for their pains. They will 
pass, and there will still remain, exactly 
where it stood, the Everlasting Gospel in 
its entirety. It is the immovable rock upon 
which this Church of two thousand years 
has found and must always find its foun- 
dation.” 

My spirits leaped to hear him. It was a 
day of great relief to me. For my doubt, in 
its new form, was crushed by what he said. 
The Bible was true, certainly, exactly as 
it was written. Otherwise Christianity 
would fall. And certainly no one claimed 
that — no one of consequence. 

And yet, that old fear, that sense of in- 
security, was not gone entirely. It came 
again at odd intervals, at peculiar hints. 
They taught in school, | remember, that 
there were nearly two billion people in the 
world. For some reason, that knowledge 
depressed me heavily for several days. 

But it was not so very vuften, after all, 
that I had these thoughts then, and they 
were rarely acute and pressing — except 
at special and unusual times. 

The vehemence of the time of the Great 
Crisis for the Earth subsided; the strange 
theories of the Women who Smiled and their 
Secret Book succeeded —to perplex and 
worry me not alittle. And there were many 
other things, many changes that | saw in the 
world of my elders! 

But now, that night my grandmother was 
dead, the fear was on me again, as it had 
never been before. 

I was alone in the white guest-chamber in 
the Griswolds’ house that night, turning 
and turning that day’s disaster in my mind. 

“Where is she?” said my fear, returning, 
as always, to the point where I had left it. 
“Where is she now, if you know!” 

| started and sat upright in the -bed, 
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gasping. That fear was on me in the worst 
form that I had ever known. 

“In Heaven,” | said again, perfunctorily. 
And, as I said it, | knew that it was useless. 
It sounded insincere and hollow. 

“None of that!” said my Adversary 
roughly. “You will go that road yourself 
sometime. If you should go to-night, would 
you expect to pass to that strange place 
above you in the sky — those jeweled towns 
and glassy seas?” 

“Men all the world around, much wiser 
than | am, all believe it,” | answered. 

And, as | said this to myself, there rose 
involuntarily before me the picture of that 
afternoon —of my grandfather and the 
two women. I! heard Miss Avery’s voice 
again, saying: “It is nothing. It is error. 
Nothing has happened here”’; and saw again 
the expression upon my grandfather’s face. 

A new understanding flashed across me. 
I knew all at once that it was ali confusion 
and change in the beliefs of older people. 

“But what is your belief — your own? 
demanded my fear. “‘That’s the question.” 

| tried to answer; I tried to think, to 
revive my earlier, surer visions of ‘the 
Heaven of which I heard the women sing, 
of which my grandmother had taught me. 
I tried in vain. 

But that effort of my memory reminded 
me of the Bible; of that text of Mr. 
Griswold’s concerning the Celestial City 
that | read the first time that my fear had 
come to me. | rose at once, and took the 
guest-room Bible from where it lay upon 
the table by the bed. | carried it to the 
window, and read it by the light from the 
street lamp below. 

It seemed unreal. 

“‘Surely,”” said my Adversary, “you can’t 
believe that as it stands.” 

| went back to bed again. I was cold, 
much colder than the summer night war- 
ranted. And I lay alone, as | always had 
before, and fought my fear in its new and 
triumphant form. 

Two o'clock came, and three. I turned 
and writhed in bed — in vain. But then, at 
last, it came to me. It was nearly four 
o'clock, | remember; the first drowsy robins 
were waking in the trees. 

“Whatever it may mean, it must mean 
something spiritual,”’ | said to myself. 

“Yes, yes,”’ said my soul, with sudden 
great delight. 

“We are spirits,” 


I went on reasoning. 
“No one can deny that.” 


“No,” said my Adversary grudgingly. 

“And God is spirit, isn’t he? There is 
certainly no doubt of that.” 

“No, there is none,’”” my fear admitted. 

I had found my answer at last. I passed: 
my eye carefully back and forth over the 
whole thing, over my new defenses. They 
were all sound and flawless. The Bible, that 
great barrier, still stood between me and my 
fear —a perfect protection still, although 
I had not understood it. 

But now | understood well a new thing 
about this fear of mine. It was not only 
irresponsible: it was changing its form 
continually as it recurred. 

Changes were everywhere now, over 
everything, in fact. I could not help but 
notice those which were coming in Mr. 
Griswold and the old White Church. 

We sat again, | remember, the first vear 
I was in the Christian College, in my grand- 
father’s sitting-room — exactly the same 
group as on that day I remembered so well, 
in the year of the Great Crisis for the Earth 
— all except Mr. Means. 

“| see that Mr. Means is dead,” said my 
grandfather. 

“| had not heard,” said President Mercer, 
inclining his head politely. 

“Tt was in the last Congregationalist,”’ said 
my grandfather. 

“He is dead — in Marobi of Nephalobia!” 
exclaimed Mr. Griswold. “‘ Dead ——” 

His speech was interrupted. The trolley 
car thumped and jarred by our house upon 
its ill-laid rails. They had put them down 
on the street that year for the first time. 

“Dead —in the thick of the battle,” 
continued Mr.: Griswold’s sonorous voice, 
when it was by. “A soldier of the Most 
High God.” 

Then there was silence. 

“| am anxious to ask you, Mr. Mercer,” 
Mr. Griswold went on, “what has been 
your observation in the field? What are 
the signs upon the horizon in our missions?” 

The year before, President Mercer, not 
being well, had traveled in Palestine, and 
visited the churches in Asia Minor. 

“There is advance, I think,” said Presi- 
dent Mercer, “but slow.” 

“Slow,” said Mr. Griswold, his voice 
rising. “How could it be otherwise in this 
time? How can we expect our missionaries 
to fight the battles of our faith in the field, 
with these sappers and miners at work con- 
tinually in their rear — digging and under- 
mining the Gospel day and night?” 
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“I sometimes think we take too serious 
a view of it,” said President Mercer. 

Mr. Griswold did not answer; but very 
soon he asked another question of an en- 
tirely different kind. 

“| want to ask you,” said Mr. Griswold. 
“This Darwinism — this theory — is it not 
the fact that it has had a good deal of a set- 
back at the hands of scientists lately?” 

He asked his question with sudden eager- 
ness, his eyes shining under his eyebrows. 

“| was not aware of it,” said Mr. Mercer. 

His manner was a little different with Mr. 
Griswold than it had been. A gap seemed 
to have widened perceptibly between them. 

Mr. Griswold’s face showed obvious dis- 
appointment. 

“| had so understood from what | read,” 
he said. : 

“There are many of its hypotheses still 
to be confirmed,” said President Mercer. 

“Do you teach it in ‘your institution?” 
asked Mr. Griswold aggressively. 

“To a limited extent we do,” answered 
President Mercer with dignity. 

“It is a mistake,” said Mr. Griswold 
sternly, ““and you will live to see it. The 
theory is false, untenable. I venture to 


believe that in ten years it will be utterly 
exploded. In the meanwhile, there is nothing 


so unsettling to belief — especially in the 
young — that has appeared in our time.” 

“Not that,” said President Mercer. ‘‘Not 
that. We must not excite ourselves un- 
necessarily, Mr. Griswold. © There is nothing 
essential, in my opinion, that can not be 
reconciled with Christianity.” 

The bright color of excitement grew on 
Mr. Griswold’s pale face. 

“Are we all becoming blind?” he said 
in a tremendous voice. “Can’t any of us 
see where this is tending? In the last ten 
years there has been a general advance 
against the Bible. They have torn the 
Old Testament to pieces in the public print. 
They are advancing against the New. | 
tell you, if you do not take care, in a few 
years now they will be at your very citadel 
— at the Resurrection itself.” 

He stood up. His hands trembled; there 
were great drops of perspiration upon his 
forehead. And I noticed with surprise that 
he was out of breath. i 

“1 would rather see my boy, if | had one, 
dead before me,”’ said Mr. Griswold, “than 
taught this thing.” 

Very soon afterward he excused himself 
and went home. 


There was a little silence after his de- 
parture. Tome his outbreak had been most 
impressive, and, to tell the truth, a little 
startling. The Resurrection, that historical 
fact, in danger! Grown boy as | was, my 
heart sank as he said it. There seemed no 
end to the changes that were going on. 

“He holds to the old beliefs as fiercely as 
he ever did,” said President Mercer. 

“Yes,” my grandfather answered. 

“*A lonely figure,”” said Mr. Mercer. 

“Yes,” said my grandfather, again. 

“T am sorry for him,” said President 
Mercer. “He can not seem to adapt himself 
to the times.” 

“No,” said my grandfather. 

“We can not escape it,”’ said President 
Mercer. “The times change; and we 
change with them.” 

““Yes,”’ assented my grandfather. 

“But of one thing we may be sure,” said 
President Mercer. ‘They will never, under 
any circumstances, invalidate the certainty 
of the Resurrection. It is as strong to-day 
as it was twenty years ago.” 

He was right. I felt it. And my familiar 
emotion of glad security swept back again. 

It was two or three years then before my 
old fear came back to me again so strongly. 
I was at college, in new surroundings, with 
new ambitions — away from the atmosphere 
of the old white Street and its Church. 

The old disquiet came over me at times, 
of course — still at queer hints. And then, 
in my junior year, it came again, suddenly, 
fiercely, from a very odd suggestion. 

I was reading that night Lubbock’s book 
on ants—their domestic animals, their 
harvests, their slaves; their battles and 
their bridges; their tribes and towns and 
states. A wonderful, unmerciful book. My 
eyes held to it, fascinated. And, as I read, 
a great depression fastened itself upon me. 

“Thus there seem to be three principal 
types,” the text read, “offering a curious 
analogy to the three great phases — the 
hunting, pastoral, and agricultural stages 
in the history of human development.” 

I dropped the book. It was late at night 
— the chimes were striking a quarter hour 
in the tower of the chapel. And I faced 
myself once more to my old Adversary. 

Insects — myriads inconceivable! What 
were the few billions of the human race 
who had come and passed upon the earth 
to these innumerable, manlike intelligences 
inhabiting the grass? Intelligences — yes; 
undoubtedly. Then why not souls? 
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It was back again in its full vigor — that 
old fear. No; started with a tenfold vigor, 
from its long neglect. 

It was late winter. I was tired, stuffy 
from indoor life, cramped from my lack of 
exercise. | broke out, when | could, for 
hunting — shooting the white hares that 
lived at the top of the mountains. 

You climbed upon snow-shoes up to the 
spruce woods, a black crown upon the sum- 
mit. It was wonderfully still when you 
passed in there. All sounds fell dead, 
muffled; your voice, even the explosion of 
your gun —one dull report, that was all. 
The black foliage and the snow muted every- 
thing. It was like a chamber hung with 
black, heavy tapestry against all the world 
— that distant world of living men far down 
the mountain-side. 

The hound in the hard woods, outside 
the spruces, went following the great circle 
of the running of the hare. You heard his 
baying disconnectedly — soft, gone in the 
hollows, passing away; then louder, a little 
louder as he turned toward you — but al- 
ways muted, dull, unreal. 

I remember how | stood there, one late 
winter afternoon, in that little break in the 
spruce woods. The dead trees were down 
behind me, blown in a tangled mat of trunks 
and brush, like corn lodged by the wind. 
The semi-arctic wind whispered in the black 
branches —a faint, intermittent touch — 
and died. The voice of the dog sounded, 
far away. And suddenly the hare, absolutely 
noiseless upon its soft feet, like a quick 
white ghost, just visible, went flitting by 
across the blue-white snow. 

I fired. I got the thing. It leaped, fell 
straight, crumpled,—a loose, warm mass 
of fur upon the snow,—and died. That 
crumpled thing and | were alone in the dark- 
ening clearing of the black spruce. 

| stood there absolutely still. The sound 
of the shot was dead as soon as it was fired. 
The wind lisped in the spruce trees and failed. 
There was nothing new — except that small 
warm ball of fur upon the snow. And yet, 
the world had changed around me. There 
was a new heaven and a new earth. 

There was a new world, without pity or 
remorse or interest—a_ million million 
creatures passing shrieking on their way to 
the indifference of death. And | with 
them. There was no escape. 

“But you are exempt,” my doubt said 
sneeringly, “by special revelation of im- 
mortality.” 


“I believe | am,” I tried to say. 

“A special revelation,” said my Adversary, 
“testified to by unlettered Asiatic peasants 
two thousand years ago.” 

“It is amply verified,” | said, and quickly 
shut off the discussion. 

But the issue was alive now; I could not 
beat it down. I ranged my old defenses 
out before me once again. Did I honestly, 
fairly place the slightest confidence in them 
when the times came which tested my belief? 

“No. But still the Resurrection stands 
—a historical fact,” | said doggedly. 

‘Does it?” said my fear. 

I flung myself upon that familiar story of 
the New Testament —the story of that 
wonderful white figure to which, from earliest 
consciousness, my best emotions had been 
directed. I, read with confidence first, 
almost certainty. But gradually | lost it. 
Piece after piece, it crumbled under my fin- 
gers as | caught at it. 

The recognition of the fact came to me, 
finally, in a sudden flash. I was going home 
from college at the end of my junior year. 
The train was late. | failed to make my 


last connection at the little junction point — 
and | sat there through the night in that 


sordid little station. Seats with smooth 
iron arms and greasy backs. A faintly 
burning oil lamp before a specked glass 
reflector threw a half-light over the dark 
place. 

Great freight engines went crashing by, 
across the switches, their driving wheels 
level with my eyes — great, sinister creatures 
dragging their long, rattling loads. 

Two men in smutty overalls, faces 
smudged, hands brown with grease, came 
in, lighted their black pipes, and sat there, 
their tin lunch-pails beside them. 

“Number 17 just got Jim Dorgan up the 
line,” said one of them. 

“So they was tellin’ me.’ 

“They’re bringin’ him along down now.” 

There was a silence. “So Jim got his?” 
said the other one, at last. “Too bad. 
What will become of the kids?” 

“| dunno,” said the first man, and spat 
upon the floor. 

The d¥ty station was a trap, a prison. 
1 rose and walked out to the door. For | 
knew now — not only knew, but understood. 
My last barrier was gone. 

Outside it was an overcast summer night. 
A round high hill lay black against the sky. 
Along its base there was the hushed sound 
of a little river. And between it and me a 
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small flat meadow —a faint, light green 
plain, with the fireflies weaving in and 
out above it. Far up the road, the hollow 
whistle of an engine. 

It was all gone — my old Universe, the 
teaching of those earlier days. 

No, not all. | raised my eyes instinctively, 
by habit bred into my last fiber, to the sky 
above me. And a great peace came over 
me again. I was nothing. | would pass, 
vanish, and be forgotten. But God was 
still there, immutable, eternal. 

Tears came into my eyes; and my lips 
formed, almost unconsciously, in the long 
familiar words: 

“Though He slay me, vet will | trust in 


Him.” 


The God of My Fathers 


T was the middle of the morning when 
I | came through the Street of white houses 

Sunday morning. The church bell was 
ringing, loud on the general silence. Mr. 
Tubbs, the organist, was on the Street, 
walking slowly toward the church, coming 
from the village, a Sunday paper in his hand. 

“Well, how are you?”’ asked Mr. Tubbs, 
giving me his fat hand. ‘‘Glad to see you.” 

“Fine,” | said. “How is everything 
here at homer” 

“Always just the same,” said Mr. Tubbs. 
“Just as you see it; just as you see it now.” 

The same! Could anything have changed 
more? It was all changed, all shrunken. 
These little houses with the white pillars, 
that little box of a church, were the White 
Street and the great White Church! 

“Sav,”’ Mr. Tubbs called after me, “you'll 
be getting through college soon, won’t you?”’ 

“a. 

“Well, I've got something I want to talk 
to you about sometime,” said Mr. Tubbs 
mysteriously, and passed along. 

And just as | went by the Griswolds’ 
house, hurrying,— for | must get to church 
myself,— the door opened, and out came 
Celeste, immaculate, with that freshness 
and cleanliness that always marked her. 

We were both a little surprised, | think. 

“Hello, Celeste,” | said, dropping my 
valise upon the walk. Instinctively | held 
out both my hands to her. Instinctively 
she gave me both of hers. 

She was a woman grown. 

| am quite a tall man, much taller than 
most women; but her eyes were nearly on 
a level with my own. They looked at me 


again with that same old straight, frank, 
fearless expression — just for the fraction 
of a second. Then she dropped my hands 
as suddenly as she had taken them. 

“Gee, | am glad to see you, Celeste,’ 
I said. 

| don’t think that she answered anything. 
But there had come to me, when my eyes 
met hers, that old sense of friendliness and 
staunchness and comradeship. 

“You'd better hurry,”” Celeste Griswold 
was saying, “‘or you'll be late for church.” 
It seemed to me her voice was a little low 
and unsteady. 

| hurried. My grandfather was just 
coming out when I| reached the house. But 
1 followed him at once. And there, again, 
| was in our pew in the old White Church 
in time for divine service. 

It still seemed very old and odd to me. 
The little organ sounded tremulous and 
scratchy in the hymns; the voices of the 
congregation weak and diffident and old. 
And over the arch of the pulpit a faint line 
of discoloration — a trickle of yellow water- 
stain, apparently from some slight leak in 
the roof — reached down and almost touched 
the old inscription in Gothic letters: 


Chis is Hone Otber but the House of God 


> 


Sometimes, very often now, | was rebel- 


lious during services at church. To sit in 
silence, held in unanswering submission to 
statements you thought to be untrue, — not 
only untrue; far worse, banal! —it was too 
much. But it was not so now. I heard 
again, with wistful kindness and regret, 
Mr. Griswold giving his old-fashioned dis- 
course in the old church of my childhood. 

He preached, as | had often heard him 
preach before, on the many mercies of the 
God of the Covenant, using this time the 
text of Deuteronomy: 

“For the Lord thy God is a merciful God; 
He will not forsake thee, neither destroy 
thee, nor forget the covenant of thy fathers, 
which He sware unto them.” 

The covenant of thy fathers! It was 
a call to emotion, not debate. Across the 
old half empty church, | saw, in my imagina- 
tion, all those kindly, earnest people who 
had worshiped there — our fathers carrying 
out the covenant of their fathers with Je- 
hovah, the Most High God. 

Mr. Griswold came down and spoke to me 
warmly at the closing of the service. He 
seemed still more changed to me. His skull 
showed more plainly than ever through the 
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flesh of his thin face. There was perspira- 
tion on his forehead, and I saw, with much 
surprise, that he was panting. 

“Yes, that was right,” said my grand- 
father, on our way home. “He spends him- 
self entirely on Sunday services. He lies 
in bed all day long on Monday. He is 
wearing himself out.” 

The afternoon of the next day I went in 
to see Celeste Griswold. She received me 
in her father’s study — that old library of 
the theologian. I looked around it again — 
the brown-backed books, the prints of sacred 
ruins on the walls. How it, too, had shrunk! 

Celeste, | thought, was rather grave and 
pale. It certainly seemed strange to me to 
think of her as a grown woman; a tall, 
slight woman, with vigorous russet hair and 
a skin very pale and clear. 

| had not thought, at first, to speak to her 
of what chiefly held my mind —that de- 
struction of my old world. But it was not 
long before I found myself telling her. 

“Calvin,” she said, and her voice rang 
with a sharp undertone of pain, “it can’t 
have gone so far as that.”” For she knew 
already something of my reading — I! had 
written her. 

“Tes 

“Oh, why must you always hunt and hunt 
for trouble?”’ said Celeste. 

“Do I, Celeste?” I asked her. 
feel that I do.” 

She looked at me steadily, curiously, with 
that attitude of judgment, of kindly ap- 
praisal, that women often give to men. 

“Yes,” she said; “you always did. How 
can you say you don’t believe, when all 
these men — these thousands of men who 
have given their lives to studying it — 
prove it all to their entire satisfaction? 
The men, for instance, who have written all 
these books.” 

She motioned with her Jong hand toward 
the book-shelves — the brown, level lines of 
the treatises of the dead Doctors of Divinity 
about the walls. 

“They're all obsolete,” | 
thinking it might hurt her —‘“‘every one.’ 

“That is not so,” said Celeste, standing 
up suddenly. 

“There is not a book here,”’ | went on, 
regardless,— for we were very frank with 
each other, always,—‘‘that has been writ- 
ten since 1865.” 

“Even so, what difference would that 
make?”’ she said warmly. “What are 
thirty years in all these thousands?”’ 


“1 don’t 


said, without 


“There is a new world in these thirty 
years,” I said. ‘“‘More changes than in 
all the time before since the days of the 
Pharaohs.” 

She was the same as she always had been 
— graver, paler, not so eagerly demonstra- 
tive, but, once aroused, she burned with 
the same white fire. 

| went back with her across the field of 
the debate. She had read many of the same 
books that I had in the past, but not that 
recent reading of mine. She readily agreed 
to take it up. 

“T am not afraid,” she said. “And I 
am not afraid for you, except for one thing 
— that you will be too hasty.” 

“1 will not,” I said. And I promised 
her to go over the whole matter again. 

“You will come to me, not | to you,” 
said Celeste Griswold. 

“You think that?” I asked. 

“| do not think,” said Celeste. “‘] know!’ 

My spirits rose a little at her tense sincer- 
ity. After all, there certainly must be a 
God. At least, “the power, not ourselves”’ 
(1 was reading Matthew Arnold then), “that 
makes for righteousness.” 

The summer was before me; 
time enough. And so | 


there was 


took up again 
that old, cruel treadmill of my argument. 
But I did not regain my old ground; | 


fell away continually. 
and everywhere retreat! 

I could see it now, as | looked back, 
clear back to my childhood — the steady 
and unhalted gain of that fear of mine upon 
me, from one point to another, never going 
back. And now it came to me, just as 
clearly and certainly: that fear, that fall- 
ing of the barriers which faith had thrown 
up against it, was just as constantly ad- 
vancing everywhere about me—even in 
the quiet back-waters of the old Street. 

| walked much in the hills that summer. 
I was far up one day —in a high moun- 
tain pasture— when a sudden thunder- 
storm rolled up, tremendous, white and 
blue, across the valley underneath. | 
stepped into an old black ruin of a hay-barn. 
The warm, dry fragrance of the coarse hay 
enveloped me. I felt the grateful sensation 
of shelter in a bad storm. Then, outside, 
in the steaming summer rain, | saw a figure 
coming, a great figure, pounding the grass- 
grown road, his clothes drenched to a glossy 
limpness. It was Mr. Griswold. 

| started to call out to him. Then | 
stopped. He was talking to _ himself, 
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smiting his big left palm with his clenched 
right hand. His eyes were absent, staring 
straight ahead. 

“No, no,” Mr. Griswold was saying. 
“Salvation. That’s the only answer; the 
one solution. The one and only thing 
that makes it rational.” 

He passed by, striding down the storm, 
gesticulating. : 

Strange, I said to myself. Two of us, here! 

I did not speak to Mr. Griswold of my 
own struggles. We were too far apart. 
Not only I, but his own daughter, saw that. 

“Yes, I understand, Calvin,” she said, 
when | spoke of it. “You can’t. 

“Poor father!”” she went on softly. “He 
seems rough and vigorous still. But he isn’t 
well, not very. It seems as if he were never 
quiet. He doesn’t sleep. He is just wear- 
ing himself out. And we can do nothing 
but sit and watch him.” 

I didn’t discuss the reason with her. She 
knew | knew. It was his failing church, 
of course; the general agitation of his mind 
by those religious controversies. 

“Have you read the books I’ve given 
your” I asked Celeste Griswold several 
times. She had — one after another; but 
she would not comment on them. 

“What do you think of them?” I asked. 

“I'd rather not talk of them, Calvin,” 
she would say, “until | have read them all 
more thoroughly.” 

“You can’t say that they are vindictive 
or malicious or bad-tempered, can your” 

“Some of them are not,” she said. 

“They are as reverent and sincere in their 
way as the Bible is,” | said warmly. I be- 
lieved that thoroughly. That was the time 
of the ‘“ New Reformation’ — you may re- 
member: the rise of the serious, determined 
figures in science and philosophy into the 
discussion of the Christian faith. 

It was evening, | remember, the time we 
had that talk — summer evening, just after 
the lighting of the lamps. We sat alone in 
the old theological library. For several 
minutes neither of us spoke. 

“I believe,” said Celeste Griswold at 
last — her speech was dry and halting, as 
if it cost her a painful effort to frame the 
words —‘‘I believe,” she said, “there is 
one thing such men as these have never 
known.” She stopped. “Never taken into 
account.”” She stopped again. The rhythmic 
droning of the August night throbbed 
through the pauses in her speech. 

She sat part way across the room from me 


—a dim white figure on the border of the 
lamplight. There was sewing in her lap. She 
was never without work of some kind by her. 

“IT mean—the knowledge that real 
Christians have,” she said again. “It isn’t 
reason, is it? We can’t prove it. But 
oh, Calvin — I don’t think. I know! I have 
known ever since | was a little girl. Oh, 
if I did not know,” she said, “I would not 
care to live! 

“| am very sorry, Calvin,” she said fi- 
nally, “that I can’t express myself better. 
I talk so badly — with so much difficulty — 
on things like this.” 

There were deep reticences in her always 
— girl and woman; hidden, silent, personal 
shrines, whose lights showed from without 
only at the disturbance of great emotion. 

And what she said might easily be true. 
It came to me, with another uprush of 
emotion, that here might possibly be a way 
out that | had not seen. I tried — and 
tried sincerely — to enter again the atmos- 
phere of religion. I even went to their 
evening prayer meetings. 

How strange they seemed to me after all 
those years — that handful of aging people 
in the bare vestry. I was welcomed very 
warmly, almost eagerly. Even Mr. Gris- 
wold’s severe face seemed to lighten up a 
little when I came in. 

“| am glad you went, if for nothing else. 
You will never know how much it meant to 
him,” said Celeste. 

But, after all, | saw that it made but 
little impression on me, that attendance 
of mine upon those prayer meetings. I could 
not doubt, at last, that it oppressed me. 

I picked up, one day,— it was nearly at 
the end of my vacation,— an old text-book 
of mine upon the Greeks of the time of 
Aristophanes. My eyes leisurely read down 
the dull pages till suddenly they stopped at 
a paragraph which read, as | remember it, 
about like this: 

“The religion of the Greeks at this period 
was well on its decline. The masses of the 
population accepted it, it is true; but to 
the educated classes it was grotesque 
already obsolescent. Nevertheless, they not 
only tolerated but supported it for its cere- 
monial and its disciplinary value upon the 
populace.” 

Commonplace enough —a sentiment a 
thousand times repeated! But it cut into 
me suddenly like a knife. 

That Universe of my childhood, the 
strange old cosmic theory of those Asiatic 
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shepherds three thousand years ago; those 
gray and sturdy myths, with their roots 
far down in the foundation of human thought 
and speech; that wonderful but curious 
treasure-house of the spiritual emotions and 
precepts of dead peoples! The Scriptures; 
the White Church; the fine white flower 
of a spiritual, emotional race, so suited for 
the comfort and the discipline of the rough 
and brutal and uncultivated ages that suc- 
ceeded it. But now — how strange! how 
inconceivable! Was some great cycle in 
the history of man swung around again to 
the death of another religion? I shuddered 
when that thought came to me. 

| attended one more prayer meeting be- 
fore | went back again to college. It was 
the monthly missionary meeting. The 
tall, pale girl who played the cabinet or- 
gan read an annual review. 

“The past year has seen an advance, if 
not marked, yet noticeable, in the field of 
foreign missions,” she began. 

| heard but little more. The imagination 


of the great reaches of the world untouched 
as yet by this especial faith came to me; 
the twenty centuries of hope and effort 
and endeavor for the saving of mankind. 


And here — in New England — its strong- 
hold, this gathering! 

Mr. Griswold spoke to me when | went 
out, expressing his approval for the first 
time since | had come there. I was going 
back to college next morning. 

“We have been very glad to have you 
with us here, Calvin,” said Mr. Griswold 
simply, and shook my hand. 

| felt a quick regret at the falseness of 
my position. 

He was stopping, after service, with one 
of his parishioners. Celeste Griswold and | 
walked out together, across the grass-plot to 
her house. It was a still summer evening. 
There was an orange after-light, barred with 
motionless blue clouds. A robin, disturbed, 
gave one last sharp cry in some tree-top. 
Then silence — rest. 

“Oh, I can’t, Celeste,” I said at last — 
“IT can’t keep up this play-acting eternally. 
Some time or other | must say what I be- 
lieve. I must leave the Church.” 

“No,” said Celeste. “Not yet, not yet!” 

“Can’t you see my position?” | asked. 
“You've read the books I gave you. Can't 
you see, can’t you understand what | mean?” 

For I could never get her to discuss those 
books with me. She had read them all, 

[TO BE 


| knew — sitting in her bedroom late at 
nmght, reading. I could see her lighted 
windows. It was the only time she had; 
she was busy all the day. 

“| understand,” she said quietly. 

Then there was silence. 

“But not yet, Calvin,”’ said Celeste Gris- 
wold again, suddenly. “Not yet. You 
know how impetuous you are. Wait a 
little longer.” 

“How much longer?” 

“‘Not much, now,” she said: ‘“‘You will 
come back at last. Only wait. It can do 
no harm. Wait —if for nothing else, but 
for the sake of my poor father. You can 
never know what this has meant to him, 
Calvin — what you have done this summer. 
Don’t trouble him now.” 

Strange old man! | thought. He 
scarcely said a word to me. 

“You are going in the morning,” 
Celeste Griswold, then. 

“Yes,”’ | answered. 

She tried to speak several times, | think. 

“You will come back to us, Calvin,” 
she said at last, in a low, level voice. “I 
—shall pray for you. I shall pray 
she said — and stopped. 

She was very pale —a tall figure in a 
white gown—rather old-fashioned. I 
liked her in those immaculate gowns she 
wore — and made herself. She was as fine 
as a tall flower in an old-fashioned garden. 

“I shall pray,” she said, and hesitated 
again, “a little — for myself.” 

And, as | looked at her in the darkening 
evening, a great sense of all that she had 
been to me — of her honesty and cleanness 
and high courage — swept over me. 

“Celeste, God bless you,” I said to her. 
“There has never been a time of weariness 
or trouble, in all my life, when you were not 
doing me some great kindness.” 

And suddenly, without thinking at all, 
I stooped and kissed her hand, and let it 
fall again. Never in all our lives together 
had | attempted such a thing before. Yet, 
curiously enough, we seemed not to notice 
it, either of us, as strange, or new, or unex- 
pected. We stood exactly as we had stood 
before, silent, motionless. 

“You are going in the morning,” said 
Celeste Griswold huskily, at last. 

“Ten. 

““Good-by.” 

Her white figure passed through the dusk 
— through the door of the old white house. 


| asked her. 


had 


said 
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“ 4 CZAR—AN ABSOLUTE AUTOCRAT, with the powers of a medieval king—was needed to 
handle New York's traction problem. A diplomat could not harmonize the warring factions; it required 
a crushing force—a man with such indomitable and fighting qualities of will that be could twist 
the various elements into line and compel order out of chaos.. Theodore P. Shonts was chosen” 
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Stories of Hundred Thousand Dollar Salaries 


A $100,000 AUTOCRAT 


By 
EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


O traction problem in the world is 

so complex as New York’s; and 

seven years ago it was in a hopeless 
muddle. The millions of people who must 
be daily shuttled back and forth, over the 
length of Manhattan Island and to and from 
Brooklyn, were utterly swamping the inade- 
quate facilities of an outgrown subway, a 
dilapidated elevated line, and a looted and 
bankrupt surface system. Meanwhile, war- 
ring factions of outraged stockholders, finan- 
ciers, indignant citizens, and incompetent 
commissions were pitted in a conflict that 
seemed to have no issue. Grand juries, too, 
were investigating, and charges and counter- 
charges were flying, only to add to the 
tumult and confusion; and the service still 
continued to be hopelessly bad. 


Wanted — an Autocrat 


A czar — an absolute autocrat, with the 
powers of a medieval king — was needed. 
A diplomat could not harmonize the factions; 
it required a crushing force —a man with 
such indomitable and fighting qualities of 
will that he could twist the various elements 
into line and compel order out of chaos. 

Theodore P. Shonts was the man chosen, 
and the late Paul Morton, then president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
went to him in Washington as an emissary. 

“They want you up in New York,” said 
Morton. 

“Who wants me?” asked Shonts. 

“The men who control the New York 
traction interests.” 

“What do they want me to do? 

“There is a desperate traction problem 
up there,” returned Morton. “It is the 
biggest transportation proposition in the 
world. It is a man’s job, and the traction 
owners want somebody big enough to co- 
ordinate the whole situation.” 


“I can’t touch it now,” said Shonts. “I 
haven't finished the work | started to do 
in Panama. Besides, | would not under- 
take the New York position unless | were 
given absolute authority.” 

“It is because you demanded autocratic 
power in Panama that they want you,” 
Morton answered. “The traction people 
in New York have been watching the things 
you have done down there.” 


What Shonts Had Done in Panama 


The Isthmus was then commanding the 
attention of the world because of the ex- 
traordinary achievements in sanitation that 
Shonts had worked out there. President 
Roosevelt had sent Shonts to Panama with 
full authority, and Shonts had “cleaned up.” 

“I promised to stay with the Canal until 
the work was being carried forward in all 
departments under full headway,” said 
Shonts to Paul Morton; “so I don’t see how 
I can go up to New York.” 

Morton went away, but in a few days he 
came back. “‘ We will wait for you,” he said. 

Several months later, when the Canal 
work had reached the stage where the work- 
ing force and machinery were all systema- 
tized and the actual construction well under 
way, Shonts got his release from Roosevelt; 
and that was how it happened that he took 
charge, in the metropolis, of a task which in 
some ways was more gigantic than the Canal 
work. On the Isthmus the bigness lay 
largely in a multiplication of the same sorts 
of units. In New York it was the anti- 
thesis — complicated by millions of people. 
Financially, the two undertakings were about 
equal, for New York faced the proposition 
of spending $300,000,000 on new subways. 

In Panama the government paid the 
chairman of the Commission $30,000 a year. 
In New York he gets $100,000. This is a 
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simple story of the why of it. It is the story 
of a man who carries responsibilities beside 
which ordinary railroading is child’s play. 


Studying the Subway Problem 


The first thing the new president did was 
to go down in the subway, where seven hun- 
dred thousand people were fighting to ride 
on a railroad built for four hundred thousand. 
Then he rode on the elevated and surface 
lines, and got his investigators at work. As 
president of the Toledo, St. Louis & West- 
ern, Chicago & Alton, and Minneapolis & 
St. Louis railroads, he had many 
operating problems; but here some- 
thing stupendously different. 

Months went by before New York’s imme- 
diate traction problem was clearly analyzed 
and Shonts knew what he wanted. Mean- 
while the people jammed the subway more 
and more, and packed the elevated trains. 
As to the surface lines, they were bankrupt 
already. ‘“‘Hopelessly busted,”’ Shonts had 
reported to the directors six weeks after 
he came to New York. Some of the news- 
papers were saying unhappy things: 

“Shonts Gives Up in Despair.” ‘“Shonts 
a Traction T'wo-Spot.” 


faced 
was 


Shonts Makes His First Move 


No doubt these things were annoying, but 
Shonts had not given up. It is a cardinal 
principle with him to get at his facts and 
then build an organization upon them. At 
last he was in a position to say to his directors: 

“Gentlemen, the first move is to simplify 
and centralize our organization. We never 
will have efficient operation until we do this.”’ 

Many of the subsidiary companies under 
the general Interborough-Metropolitan or- 
ganization had their own staffs of officials. 
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There were several presidents; there were 
eleven treasurers; and so on down the line. 
One day Mr. Shonts called these 
officers in. 

“I am going to give you a vacation for 
six months, with pay,’ he said. “‘The only 
condition is that you stay away —in Eu- 
rope, or anywhere you choose to go.” 

Then he called in another. 

“T am going to give you a vacation — 
without pay,” he said. 

\ great many bombs of this kind went 
off, and things began to get pretty lively in 
the Interborough offices. And, naturally, 
many of the deposed executives had back- 
ers among the directors and stockholders, 
and perhaps politicians.- The same influ- 
ences that had maintained the topheavy, 
duplicated organizations now began to 
operate on President Shonts to prevent the 
annihilation of this human patchwork. 

Here was a critical point in New York’s 
traction situation. The public did not know 
of the fight that went on. This information 
comes from a Wall Street banker. 

Shonts reiterated his demand for abso- 
lute authority or none. One day, when 
things came to a show-down, he asked some 
of the directors to resign. 

“You'll resign before we 
them said. 


one of 


do!”’ one of 


An Early Episode in Shonts’ Life 


But Shonts didn’t resign, and they did. 
And since then his right to control the or- 
ganization has not been questioned. He is 
supreme — an absolute czar in all matters. 
Men who have dealt with Shonts will tell 
you many episodes that illustrate his auto- 
cratic temper. In his early life it was quite 
as pronounced as it is now. His first job 
was the construction of a piece of railroad 
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in lowa. He made an operating agreement 
whereby his material trains were run by the 
railroad crews; but one day the president 
of the line fired three of the engineers. 

Shonts went to the president’s office in 
Marshalltown. “I want those engineers 
reinstated at once!” he said. “‘They are 
my men, and you have no right to 
interfere.” 

It would not do to print what the presi- 
dent said. Then Shonts sat down at the 
chief executive’s desk — while the latter was 
stalking the floor— and wrote something 
like this on the railroad’s stationery: 

“IT hereby serve notice that, unless. those 
engineers are reinstated within twenty-four 
hours, | will notify all contractors that it is 
impossible to furnish supplies. Then I will 
discharge the whole force and hold your 
company responsible for the damages.” 

He walked out; but the president ran 
after him. 

“Young fellow,” he said, “you are all 
right! I’il put those men back.” 

So that was about the way it happened in 
New York; and out of the duplicated, cha- 
otic organization was evolved the one which 
to-day has drawn the attention of the whole 
railroad world to New York. In_ this 
way, for instance, came Frank Hedley, who 
was a superintendent, and who is now a vice- 
president and the general manager and oper- 
ating head immediately under Mr. Shonts. 
His salary is said to be $40,000 a year. 

There were more fireworks when Shonts 
got after the lawyers. Most of the big 
lawyers in New York drew retainers fronr 
the traction companies. A story is told of 
one attorney who was retained at $25,000 
a year, and who charged $600 a day for 
court work. 

“1 don’t think | can stand for any reduc- 
tion,” he observed. 


“I’m not going to reduce your pay,” said 
Shonts; “I’m just going to wipe it out.” 

In all, about half a million dollars a year 
was saved to the traction companies through 
the organization of a legal department. 


“*Personally Responsible’’ 


But all this work was merely preliminary 
to the great problem of getting New York- 
ers downtown every morning and back 
home at night. Coincident with this was 
the other problem —the new subways. 
These involved, before construction work 
was begun, four years of continuous nego- 
tiations with the Public Service Commis- 
sion, the Board of Estimate, and other 
public and quasi-public organizations. 

Up in his office — which to-day is on the 
twelfth floor of the building at 165 Broad- 
way — he took his place at the head of his 
newly organized human machine. The 
immediate detail of routine operation did 
not penetrate to his room, but the detail of 
the organization did. It still does. He 
controls the men who hold your life in their 
hands whenever, for instance, you enter the 
hooded portal of a subway station and go 
down the stairs for a journey up or down 
Manhattan. If the wrong men are working 
down there, or if the equipment is wrong, 
he takes the burden of it. 

In its early years operating the subway was 
not the daring proposition it is to-day. When 
Shonts took it, for example, it was equipped 
with the ordinary block-signal system — the 
best that existed then, but not good enough. 

“We must have more trains, and they 
must run closer together,’ Shonts said to 
his staff; “but we can’t put them on until 
we have an automatic signal system that 
will take away, as far as possible, the liabil- 
ity of human carelessness or mistake.” 
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The Most Marvelous Signaling System 
in Railroading 


There was no signal equipment of this 
sort in existence; but the order was issued 
to develop one. For months there were 
lengthy conferences, and again the news- 
papers grew impatient. 

“Why doesn’t the Interborough give us 
more subway trains?” they demanded. 

One day a morning paper gave a promi- 
nent novelist a commission to find out. He 
went up to Mr. Shonts’ outer office, and 
through a half-open door he caught a glimpse 
of half a dozen men mixed up in tobacco 
smoke, and a peep at dishes on a table. Shonts 
himself sent out word that he was engaged. 

The novelist concluded that the dishes 
and cigars could have nothing to do with 
additional subway trains, and he wrote a 
graphic story of the manner in which the 
Interborough people made merry. He 
intimated that a little game of poker was 
going on 

But, as a matter of fact, the most marvel- 
ous signal system in the whole railroad field 
grew out of those conferences, that lasted 
sometimes all day and into the evening. 

One day, after this system had been in- 
stalled all through the subway, a party of 
operating officials was on an express train, 
when it stopped very suddenly near the 
Fourteenth Street station. A little metal 
arm had reached up under the first car and 
laid a savage hold on the air-brakes. The 
arm itself was annihilated, but the brakes 
were set in a grip of death, and it took the 
emergency crew an hour to release them. 

Next day the newspapers made capital 
out of the blockade, for they hadn’t discov- 
ered the story behind it. “It is high time,” 
one editorial said, “for Shonts to do one of 
two things: improve the service, or quit.” 


It was that little arm that caused the tie- 
up; but it also prevented a catastrophe. 
And to-day, if a motorman runs past a 
block, one of those same steel arms jumps 
automatically and stops the train. A min- 
ute and a half apart, during rush hours, the 
express trains sweep through the subway, 
taking curves with seeming abandon, and 
descending on stations as if they had royal 
clearance cards. Railroad men come from 
all over the world to see the thing work. 


Saving Time During Stops 


Shonts called a staff meeting one day, and 
said to his men: 

“The subway trains lose too much time 
running into the station stops. We must 
have a better kind of brakes.”’ 

There were more of the long-winded con- 
ferences up there in the _ Interborough 
offices. To-day, when you stand on one of 
the underground platforms, you see a train 
loom suddenly out of the darkness and plunge 
along toward you as if it meant to go past 
at the speed of the Twentieth Century. But 
before it has gone its own length it comes to 
a standstill, and the guards pull the levers 
that open the doors. The electro-pneumatic 
air-brake turns the trick. 

Then Shonts got the opposite angle. 
“We've got the deceleration of speed all 
right,” he said; “‘we must have a corre- 
sponding acceleration.” 

To-day the subway trains leave a station 
three times as rapidly as the fastest train on 
the steam railroads; and, as they travel 
through the ground under New York, they 
have fifty per cent more power than any 
locomotive in existence. 

Of course, Shonts did not do these things 
alone, but the organization that did them 
centered in him. It was in his office that 
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the speeding up got its impetus and backing. 
To tell the detailed stories of all the men 
who had a part in these things, and who 
carry them on to-day, is not possible here. 


More than a Million Passengers a Day 


The subway was built for eight-car express 
trains and five-car local trains; it took two 
million dollars to extend the platforms and 
make new stairways, so that ten cars could 
be used on the limited trains and six on the 
locals. But it took more than mere money: 
it took laborious planning and a careful 
analysis of the crowds. It took a man 
who could say what should be done and 
what shouldn’t—and Shonts was that 
man. This work was completed in 1910, 
and added twenty-two per cent to the sub- 
way’s capacity. 

Then, there were problems of uniform 
speed and train-despatching that would not 
tie up the whole subway; and the elimi- 
nation of hot boxes; and instantaneous 
starting signals in place of the old way of 
“passing the bell”; and an automatic coup- 
ling of air-brakes; and ventilation; and 
“gap-fillers” to save people from stepping 
between the cars and curved platforms. 
This latter device is now being tried out at 
Fourteenth Street. 

These are some of the creative tasks that 
occupied the Interborough president, and 
are still occupying him. To-day, however, 
the thing has got down to the point of clip- 
ping off a few seconds here and a few there. 
Apparently, the subway has reached the 
point of saturation, for it is carrying 1,200,- 
000 passengers a day —three times its 
original capacity. The people still fight and 
jam and ride standing up; but if New York 
had stood still in population, the subway 
would to-day be away ahead of the game. 





You have seen, however, scarcely half of 
Shonts’ work. There are twenty-four hours 
in a day. 

One morning at three o’clock a reporter 
met him coming out of the home of Chairman 
William R. Willcox, of the Public Service 
Commission. This was during the trying 
period when the Interborough Company 
was slowly shaping its part in the prospective 
new subways. 

“Late session?”’ suggested the reporter. 

“No,” said Shonts; “we adjourned early 
to-night, because Willcox was tired.” 

Shonts was always the man at the front 
in these negotiations. So far as outward 
appearance went, he was August Belmont 
and Thomas F. Ryan and all the directors 
combined. He stood up under eighteen and 
twenty hours’ work a day, for several years. 


Shonts Takes a Vacation 


One summer’s day he confessed that he 
was tired and needed a rest. 

“Why don’t you take your automobile 
and skip out for two or three days?’’ sug- 
gested a director. “There'll be nothing 
doing on the subway hearings until we get 
our next proposition ready. That can wait 
a little while.” 

Shonts went, declaring, as he said good- 
by, that he meant to take a whirl up through 
New Jersey and forget that anything like 
subways existed. This was welcome news 
in the office, for it meant relaxation there 
too — so the office force thought. 

Next morning’s mail brought a large, 
bulky envelope, postmarked at some town 
in North Jersey. Upon being opened, a 
dozen old envelopes were disclosed, along 
with fragments of wrapping-paper. All 
this impromptu stationery was written full, 
minutely, and much of it crisscrossed for 
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lack of space. The chirography indicated 
the jolts of a moving automobile going at a 
stiff gait. 

An analysis showed the subject matter 
to be part of the text of a new traction 
proposition to the city. But it ended in the 
middle of a sentence, at the bottom of an 
envelope flap. 

The typists abandoned all thoughts of 
Coney Island, and by night they had made 
some headway in deciphering the new trac- 
tion offer. Next morning, along came the 
second instalment of the subway serial, 
bigger than the first. The automobile had 
struck some bad roads, and evidently 
stationery was still at a premium. The 
third instalment, next day, was somewhat 
better, for it was written on the back of 
a large calendar; but apparently the road 
was full ef curves. 

Shonts himself arrived the following day, 
bringing along the last of his traction propo- 
sition. He said he had had a nice little rest, 
and was ready for business again. 

There are things which even a $100,000 
man can not delegate to others; and in 
those first years the president of the Inter- 
borough found himself nearly swamped 
every day by the most laborious and com- 
plicated detail. He could not put it into 
the brains of other men. 


The Hardest Man to See in New York 


Perhaps it was this that earned for him 
the reputation of being as hard to see as the 
President of the United States. ‘Mr. 
Shonts is busy,” was the answer almost 
always returned. Appointments were al- 
ways scheduled in advance, and usually are 
at the present time. Yet there is no man in 
New York who issues as many newspaper 
interviews — and who sees so few reporters. 

As a general proposition, the tremendous 
detail of the Interborough companies is 
handled through a series of weekly staff 
meetings. For many years, in all the posi- 
tions Shonts has held, the same method has 
been employed. It is based on the theory 
that no executive should be permitted to 
move in his own orbit alone, but should 
know all that is going on around him. To 
this policy of distributing information among 
officials he ascribes a large measure of his 
success as an organizer. 

After the first shake-up, when the present 
organization had got down to business, the 
president said to his immediate staff: 





“| want to get the results of your discus- 
sions, but not the discussions themselves. 
So have your weekly meetings, but don’t call 
me in unless there is a disagreement — and 
I hope there’ll never be one.” 

Each member of the president’s staff, in 
turn, follows the same scheme. For instance, 
the immediate staff of General Manager 
Hedley holds its weekly meeting. Carry- 
ing it down still further, the chief en- 
gineer has a staff that meets weekly. All 
down the line, the men hold such family 
councils, as Shonts calls them, leaving out 
the chief (that is, the president) in each 
instance. But the latter gets the recommen- 
dations in final form, knowing that they 
are not one-man suggestions, but have been 
turned over and dissected by his particular 
staff. 

Thus, you see, it is a high-tension organi- 
zation all through — not merely in the oper- 
ation of trains and street cars. It swings 
along at a tremendous pace; it must, if it is 
to keep ahead of the public demands upon 
it. Shonts clips off the minutes and seconds 
in the running time of the executive force, 
just as in the movement of rolling stock. 

One day, four meetings of executive com- 
mittees were scheduled fifteen minutes apart 
in the same room. Something happened at 
the first meeting and delayed it, so that the 
second section telescoped it. The delay to 
the second section caused the third to run 
into it, and the fourth section came humming 
along and climbed the third. 

This disaster, though not carrying any 
list of dead with it, was looked on with 
strong disfavor. It served to emphasize 
the rule that Interborough affairs are inex- 
orable and must move very fast. 

Shonts lives at the Plaza Hotel, and every 
afternoon at five o’clock there is sent to his 
suite from his office a list of his appoint- 
ments for the following day; and there is 
mighty little headway between them. Aside 
from the fast schedule, perhaps the most 
striking thing in these appointments is the 
range of affairs they cover. One day an 
appointment was listed as “J. P. Morgan, 
3:15." Another appointment was set down 
for four o'clock to discuss with some of his 
officers matters having to do with the wel- 
fare of his employees. Between the extremes 
of capital and the workingman, every sort 
of thing comes before him. His personal 
check-mark goes on all documents requiring 
an expenditure out of the routine, of five 
hundred dollars and over. He fixes the wage 
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scales; he passes on equipment; he ap- 
proves or vetoes changes in methods. 
Every plan goes under his scrutiny. In 
nine years he has taken only one vaca- 
tion. In his other absences, traction affairs 
have been his chief mental diet. He says 
that on this one occasion he forgot traction 
for five weeks. 

On Saturday afternoons and Sundays, 
however, he relaxes and gets out of New 
York; but always there is hovering over 
him a somber shadow of possible disaster. 
Since his administration began, those sub- 
way trains have been chasing one another 
up and down that black passage, flirting 
with death; but not a single collision or 
train accident has occurred that was worthy 
of the name. Persons have been dragged or 
shoved off the platforms, but otherwise there 
have been no horrors. Still, who can tell? 


Shonts’ New Job 


Shonts says that when a thing gets to be 
routine he doesn’t want to handle it. The 
difficulties and the creative work appeal to 
him. A New York paper said editorially, 
not long ago: 

“Mr. Shonts likes hard nuts to crack, but 
what wiil he do, now that the hard nuts in 
the traction situation seem to be cracked? 
Will he live up to his creed and quit?”’ 

Well, here is a little episode which of 
itself answers the question. It shows that 
some hard nuts are still uncracked. 

Down in the Times Square subway sta- 
tion, in April of the present year, Shonts 
was standing with several members of his 
staff. It was early evening, and all New 
York was homeward bound. 

Out of the darkness from the direction of 
the Grand Central Station flashed a maze of 


lights that swept past at the speed of a lim- 
ited mail and with the roar of a cyclone. 
A few seconds later another train from the 
opposite direction swooped by. Both were 
on the express tracks. 

Half a minute afterward a train on the 
south-bound local track came in, and a 
fourth train, north-bound, stopped almost 
simultaneously. There was a mighty push- 
ing and jamming among the crowds on the 
two platforms, and then both trains were off 
again, with only red and green and yellow 
lights to tell of their flight. 

It is here at Times Square that the pro- 
jected Seventh Avenue subway will break 
through into the old one; and here, with 
trains passing every twenty seconds during 
most of the day and night, the lid must be 
taken off and the new work put in. Through 
it all, the people must be brought down- 
town and taken home again. Probably it 
is the most hazardous piece of railroad con- 
struction ever undertaken. At least, it is a 
type of the thing the Interborough is now 
facing at this point, at the Grand Central 
Station, and elsewhere. 

“| don’t want to see these dangerous jobs 
get into the hands of any contractor, no 
matter how good,” said Shonts to his men, 
as they stood watching the spectacle. “If 
the city will permit the company itself to 
assume the responsibility at points like this, 
| want our own engineers to do the work. 
For my own part, I want to control both 
the construction of the new work and the 
operation of the old. Thus I will be able to 
coérdinate the whole and reduce the hazard 
to the minimum.” 

So it is rather agreeable to reflect that 
Shonts goes out looking for heavier loads to 
carry; and if he draws a big salary for carry- 
ing them, perhaps we need not envy him. 
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THE DISEASE OF FEAR 
AND ITS CURE 


By 
BURTON J. HENDRICK 


AUTHOR OF “SHOCKLESS OPERATIONS,” “THE NEW MEDICAL ETHICS,” ETC, 


LAUSTROPHOBIA- 


the fear of shut-in places; agoraphobia 


—the fear of the open; thanatophobia — the fear of death; 


phobophobia — the fear of fear: an 


immense terminology of 


names like these is being used to classify a strange nervous 
disorder — only lately recognized as a disease — which manifests 


itself in habitual forms of fear. 


Thousands of people suffer 


from this malady — from obsessions of dread and indecision 


which make their whole existence one of misery. 
mind arises from 


state of 
their 


not insane — their 
cause; nevertheless 
tubercular patient. 


suffering 
What causes this sickness of the mind — how 


They are 
no physical 
is as real as that of a 


it arises, how it may be cured — ‘ts told in the following article. 


EVEN years ago, a young woman 

suffering from a peculiar malady made 

her appearance at the out-patient de- 
partment of a large New England 
pital. An exhaustive examination disclosed 
that she was enjoying excellent physical 
health. She was happily married, intel- 
ligent, and, to the ordinary observer, in 
full possession of her mental and moral 
faculties. 

One obsessing horror, however, dogged 
her every footstep and made existence one 
lingering agony. She had an unearthly, 
unreasoning fear of sharp knives. The 
sight of the most harmless table utensil 
would make her desperate. She would 
shriek if she caught a glimpse of her hus- 
band shaving. She would almost faint 
at the sight of an assortment of goods in 
a hardware dealer’s store. Whenever fresh 
cutlery arrived at her house, she would 
immediately throw it out of the window. 
The family were reduced to the most lu- 
dicrous makeshifts for tableware. 

Anything that suggested sharp-edged 
tools, even remotely, had the same dis- 
tressing effect —steam-heating coils, the 
metallic clasp on a purse, a finger-ring, a 


he S- 


hat-pin, would produce a reminiscent trem- 
bling. She was afraid to read the news- 
papers, because their pages were crowded 
with suggestions of knives; and yet, she 
could not turn her thoughts away from her 
obsession. She nurtured it as carefully as 
if it were something that she loved 


Famous Victims of ‘‘ Mental Twists’’ 


What kind of medicine should the doc- 
tors prescribe for diseases of this kind? 
The average citizen would have had no dif- 
ficulty in making a diagnosis and prescrib- 
ing treatment. ‘“‘She’s crazy; she ought 
to be put in an insane asylum,” would have 
been his curbstone verdict. But this 
woman was not insane at all; in all 
probability, she never would be, even 
though this mental state continued indefi- 
nitely. Except for this one mental twist, 
She was entirely rational; moreover, she 
realized intellectually something insane 
people never do —the absurdity and un- 
reasonableness of her psychological pre- 
dicament. 

She was suffering from a complaint that 
has assailed many of the world’s greatest 
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intellects. When Samuel Johnson, as Bos- 
well tells us, could not pass a post with- 
out touching it,— if he inadvertently made 
this omission he would have to retrace 


the sound of water dripping from a tap. 


Tycho Brahe, the astronomer, would faint 
away at the sight of a goat. Both Na- 


poleon and Wellington would rush from 





against bim”’ 





“ HE IS SUSPICIOUS of everybody, and 
thinks the world bas set its band 








his steps and pay it his tribute,— he, too, 
was suffering from a similar kind of psy- 
chical disease. Erasmus, the great re- 
former, would have a high fever if he caught 
a glimpse of fish or lentils. Bayle, the 
philosopher, would have convulsions at 


a room if it contained a “harmless, neces- 
sary cat.” 

If this woman had applied at the great 
New England hospital a year or two earlier, 
she would have received a friendly word of 
advice to “controt herself” and been sent 
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away. She would unquestionably have 
carried her nameless terror to a wretched 
grave. But, coming when she did, she was 
taken in, treated, and cured. In six months 
she was no more affected by a razor than 
by any other domestic commonplace. 

This woman for several years had been 
a victim of a well recognized psychical 
disease. To use a term that is popular, 
though somewhat vague as to its meaning, 
she was a “‘neurasthenic.”” A more scien- 
tific diagnosis would describe her as a 
‘“‘psychoneurotic’”» —to which type Dr. 
Johnson, Erasmus, Bayle, Wellington, and 
Napoleon also belonged. 

One of the most interesting discoveries of 
modern medicine is that these sufferers, in a 
considerable number of cases, can be cured. 
The hospital to which this woman came has 
treated thousands in the last seven years. 
Following its example, other institutions 
are establishing departments for a_ simi- 
lar work. A few months ago Johns Hop- 
kins University opened a new Psychiatric 
Clinic, which, among other things, will 
undertake the treatment of psychoneu- 
rotics. Modern medicine, that is, has 
at last recognized the fact that the human 


mind is quite as subject to disorganiza- 
tion as is its physical tenement. 


The Sickness of the Mind 


In saying this, of course, we do not mean 
the well defined and numerous maladies 
which are grouped under the 
“mental disease.” The psychoneurotics, as 
already intimated, are not insane. There 
is no physical lesion of the brain — they 
are not diseased, in any physical sense. 
The word to describe their ailment is not 
“mental,” but “psychical.” 

Neurological science has made a dis- 
tinct classification of nervous disorders. 
There are two groups of the “neuroses,” 
or nervous states—the somatoneuroses, 
and the psychoneuroses. The first in- 
clude all the nervous diseases that are the 
product of actual tissue disorganization. 
The second comprise the ills for which 
no physical cause can be found. The 
sufferer, as far as examination can dis- 
close, has all his organs, including his ner- 
vous system, intact. He is sick, and sick 
almost to distraction — but he is sick only 
in his mind. He may have apparent 
physical ailments, it is true. A trinity of 
disorders — dyspepsia, heart palpitations, 


head of 


and insomnia — more often than not ac- 
company the psychoneurotic state. But 
here, again, an examination discloses no 
organic disease. The difficulties are purely 
functional, the product of psychical dis- 
order. 

While the patient’s troubles, however, 
are unreal in the sense that they have 
no physical cause, they are decidedly real 
in the sense that the patient feels them 
constantly and can not free himself from 
them. Though he wins little sympathy, 
there are few sufferers more entitled to it. 
Except by definite methods of cure, he can 
no more escape his psychic troubles than a 
tuberculosis patient can unaided destroy 
the bacilli that swarm in his tissues. 


Psychoneurosis Starts from a 
“Psychic Wound’’ 


What, then, is the cause of these psycho- 
neuroses? Why do certain people suffer 
from them and others not? There is the 
widest divergence of opinion on this point. 
The rationalistic idea is that the psycho- 
neurotic is born, not made; that his weak- 
ness is innate, a part of his heredity. But 
all specialists believe that some external 
stimulus is necessary to start the psycho- 
neurotic mechanism. The tendency sweeps 
silently along in one’s psychic existence, 
like an underground stream. Nature deeply 
embedded this susceptibility in our sub- 
consciousness when life itself was being 
formed. Suddenly something _ startling 
happens, some violent emotional shock, 
and the thing comes to the surface. 

Up to this time the psychoneurotic has 
differed little from the average citizen, 
except that his nature is emotional. The 
impetus that works this external change is 
technically known as a psychic “trauma,” 
or psychic wound. It need not 
sarily swoop down in grand emo- 
tional cataclysm. In cases there 
may be an accumulation of ills, running 
through a considerable period. The grower 
ing misery of an unhappy marriage, chronic 
money difficulties, uncongenial surroundings, 
unrealized ambitions —things like these, 
persistently bearing upon the susceptible, 
may slowly transform him into a neuras- 
thenic. In other cases, a single crash may 
precipitate the psychic “trauma.” The 
sudden death of a near relative, a fire, a 
railway smash-up, a shipwreck — these are 
things that accomplish the psychic ruin. 
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“ SHE WOULD SHRIEK if she caught a glimpse 
of ber husband shaving”’ 


Normal persons, after an experience of 
this kind, ultimately regain their equilib- 


rium, like agitated water which finally 
reaches its level again. The psychoneurotic 
does not. Presently he begins to show 
physical, mental, even moral symptoms of 
disorder. He suffers from marked physical 
weakness; he can not stand long, constantly 
shifts his sitting position, shrinks from the 
suggestion of a walk. He can not fix his 
attention. He reads for only a few moments 
and then throws aside the book; he listens 
listlessly to conversation, cares nothing for 
the theater, and laughs hollowly at jokes. 
He is suspicious of everybody, and thinks 
the world has set its hand against him. He 
detects subtle insults between the lines 
of every letter; he interprets a strange 
expression on a friend’s face as the most 
diabolical hostility. The ordinary pin- 


pricks of life, to which most people have 
to succumb as gracefully as possible, tor- 
ture him terribly. He spends a large 
part of his time manufacturing mountains 
out of mole-hills. 


The Strange Obsessions of the 
Psychoneurotic 


And along with this general mental 
confusion come the more definite stigmata 
— phobias, illusions, obsessions, strange 
aversions and antipathies, even physical 
disturbances. These things may start into 
existence a few days after the psychic 
shock; sometimes they do not show them- 
selves for months, perhaps years. Nearly 
all psychoneurotics have them, however, 
at some time. 

In certain cases there are no definite 
obsessions, only a perpetual and _ inde- 
finable psychic restlessness. In most cases, 
however, the disordered condition selects 
some tangible expression. What this may 
be is largely a matter of chance and sug- 
gestion. The mind is simply in a queer, 
sensitive state, and blindly goes hunting 
for some pet aversion. It may select a 
particular flower, an odor, a color, fire or 
water. This is the thing it has settled 
upon to dislike and to fear; and all the 
conscious life is now spent in an effort to 
avoid it. Sometimes these aversions strike 
us merely as strange and amusing eccen- 
tricities. 

One of the minor phobias, which assails 
adults as well as children, is the dread of 
stepping on a crack in the pavement. The 
subject avoids this calamity as gingerly 
as if life itself depended upon it. There 
are persons who can not cross a threshold 
without tapping with the foot a specific 
number of times. One authority records 
the case of an old lady who could never put 
down her umbrella without tapping four 
times — always four. If a stranger came in 
and placed his umbrella noiselessly in the 
rack, she would pull it out, strike the floor 
four times, and place it back again! 
Particularly common phobias are those of 
noise. Rattling steampipes, dripping water, 
buzzing gas-burners will drive some people 
distracted. 

In certain people mere silence brings 
about a nervous crisis. Some patients 
have the phobia of light, and others have 
the phobia of darkness. Another common 
aversion is that of high places. The phobiac 
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of this type can not sit in the gallery of a 
theater, can not sit near a high window, 
can not stand on the edge of a cliff. Here, 
again, the sensation is not the natural one 
of vertigo; it is simply a nameless pursuing 
horror which possesses his whole mind. 


The Fear of Shut-in Places 


A year or two ago, a Chicago boy puzzled 
his family and friends. As far as they 
could see, he was not abnormal; he was 
intelligent, had excellent habits, was in- 
dustrious, and lovable in disposition. But 
he could never hold a job for more than 
two or three days. He would secure one 
place after another, and would almost 
immediately give it up. All of his em- 
ployers told the same story. The boy 
would work hard a day or two, apparently 
under some distressing emotional strain; 


then, after enduring the experience as long 
as possible, he would seize his cap and run 
in a frenzy into the open air. 

Fortunately, this young man fell into the 
hands of a particularly intelligent physi- 
cian who quickly diagnosed his trouble. 
The patient was what is technically known 
as a “claustrophobiac.”” He had an ab- 
sorbing terror of “shut-in places.” Each 
of his employers had put him to work in 
a small room. The fear of this was his 
particular psychoneurosis. 

This form of the disorder is not unusual. 
There are women who will shriek aloud 
if compelled to sleep in a railway berth or 
in a ship’s state-room. On the other hand, 
there are those who suffer from agorapho- 
bia — or the fear of open Simi- 
larly, certain patients suffer agony if left 
alone, just as others do if they find them- 
a crowd. 
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“SHE WANTS NOTHING so 


much as some one to talk to”’ 
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The Death Fear 


The neurotic who lives in every-day 
fear of disease is a common family prob- 
lem. He never hears of a malady without 
presently finding that he has it. A slight 
pain in the stomach is at once magnified 
into cancer. A _ slight asthma is heart 
disease; there are individuals so afflicted 
with this form of psychoneurosis that 
they can be found sitting quietly alone, lis- 
tening to their heart-beats and moment- 
arily waiting for them to cease. In reality, 
these people frequently do have functional 
ailments, especially of the digestive sys- 
tem. The psychoneurotic thinks he has 
dyspepsia, and so stops eating. In a few 
weeks there is a real functional disorganiza- 
tion. In appearance — thin and drawn and 
half starved —he is the confirmed dys- 
peptic. One distinguished authority, Pro- 
fessor Paul Dubois of Berne, Switzerland, 
has hazarded the statement that ninety 
per cent of our dyspeptics are of this kind, 
and that most of those who haunt the 
health resorts of Europe have digestive 
troubles that are of purely psychical 
origin. 

The close association between the psychic 
shock and the ensuing obsession is traced 
in what is one of the commonest and most 
terrible psychoneuroses of all — the fear of 
death. In nearly all cases of this kind, the 
investigator finds the key to the patient’s 
mental state in a violent mental shock. 
This neurosis, for example, is especially 
common among Russian Jews who have 
escaped from scenes like those at Kishinef. 
Men and women who have this fear have 
usually had death presented to them, in 
some distressing form, in childhood. A 
mother on her death-bed, for example, calls 
in her six-year-old boy, tells him that she 
is going to die, and bids him a prolonged 
and poignant farewell. If the child has psy- 
choneurotic tendencies, an experience like 
this will precipitate the psychic trauma, 
which is more than likely to find expres- 
sion in the death fear. 

The normal person can not faintly un- 
derstand what a terrible thing this fear 
of death is. All human beings naturally 
dread death, but only vaguely and at par- 
ticular moments. To the thanatophobiac, 
however, death is an ever-present reality. 
He sees it everywhere and in everything. 
He shudders as he picks up a newspaper, 
which is evervwhere filled with ideas of 


death. He closes his eyes when he reaches 
the death notices and obituary column. 
Wherever he goes, he thinks of the pos- 
sibilities of being killed. When walking 
along the street, he expects the buildings 
to fall and crush him; when riding on 
a railroad train, he waits momentarily 
for a fatal collision; when on the water, 
he is always expecting to be drowned. 
A funeral procession is a thing of horror 
to him, a_ burial-ground a most terrible 
sight. 

These victims, like most others, con- 
stantly torture themselves. Death not 
only pursues them —they pursue death. 
They are always looking for suggestions 
of the thing they dread; they will even 
painstakingly seek them out. Objects that 
would never suggest dissolution to the 
normal person have for them a tremendous 
meaning. They never go into a bedroom 
without wondering how many deaths have 
taken place in it and drawing upon their 
imagination for the actual scenes. A 
clock emphasizes the passing of time and 
the necessarily approaching end. 


The Worst Fear of All—the Fear 
of Fear 


I have attempted to make no scientific 


classification of these morbid conditions. 
A detailed description of the various forms 
the malady assumes would be impossible. 
These forms are endless. People dealing 
with psychoneurotics find new ones every 
day. Each victim invents his own — 
and it is likely to be entirely original and 
unique. As the malady progresses, he 
adds new ones to his list, until finally he 
has a varied assortment. He goes along, 
sees something that strikes his psycho- 
neurotic fancy, and makes a mental note: 
“This will | convert into a new phobia”’; 
and ever afterward he has “that feeling” 
toward it. He foresees the day when he 
will fear practically every object, living 
and dead. Conscious of his own weakness, 
he gets into a state of mind in which he 
fears that he will have a fear of every- 
thing. This ultimate terror, this phobo- 
phobia, or fear of fear itself, is by no means 
uncommon. 

Sometimes these people, by a supreme 
effort of the will and intelligence, free them- 
selves from their obsessions. Few ever 
accomplish this, however. Their fears pur- 
sue them to the end, like the Furies ih a 
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Greek tragedy. What can be done to help, 


perhaps to cure, these psychic invalids? 


The Poverty-Stricken Neurasthenic 


The large hospital to which I have already 
referred devotes considerable energy to treat- 
ing poor people. This is part of the hos- 
pital’s free dispensary work. Several years 
ago this institution introduced a new idea into 
medical treatment — that of social service. 
The skilled medical practitioner and the 
social worker now join hands in _ healing 
the sick. The psychoneurotics offer a par- 
ticularly tempting field for these labors. 
Certainly, no other class of sufferers have a 
greater claim upon such ministrations. In 
any social grade the neurasthenic is the most 
miserable of men. If he is rich, however, 
he has certain compensations. He can afford 
to employ the most expensive neurologists; 
he can spend his time in luxurious sana- 
toriums, at rest-compelling country houses, 
or on private yachts. Above all, his friends 
and relatives do not regard him as a nui- 
sance —at least, if they do, they do not 
tell him so. 

But the poor psychoneurotic finds no 
sympathizers. His family do not under- 
stand him; his mental states are merely 
‘whims” which he could control if he 
would; he is simply “queer,” “selfish,” a 
well man pretending to be ill. In other 
words, the poor neurasthenic is enveloped 
in an atmosphere that most successfully 
prevents his improvement. The one es- 
sential thing, human sympathy and un- 
derstanding, is the one thing he never 
receives. Drugs can not cure him; only 
human intercourse can do that. His 
malady is purely psychic; any treatment 
that is to be successful must be psychic, 
too. 

It follows that the agencies most likely 
to reéstablish a psychic equilibrium are 
sympathetic people. The physician can 
do much, especially in the way of examina- 
tion and diagnosis. Throughout the treat- 
ment, of course, his mind must be the 
directing one. Inasmuch as the treatment, 
however, is not medical, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but personal and 
psychical, others than professional medi- 
cal people can be employed. The right 
type of woman — one who is keen, intel- 
ligent, with an aptitude for analyzing 
character and inspiring confidence, with 
the ability quietly to draw out the hidden 


‘ 


biographical and psychological details of 
the patient — is particularly useful. A pre- 
liminary training in social service work is 
essential. She must know the poor and 
their daily lives. She must have an inti- 
mate knowledge of their. problems — of 
the thousands of worries, difficulties, and 
personal antagonisms that make life fre- 
quently so unbearable in the tenements. 
Above all, she must be a sympathetic human 
being. 

A few illustrations will explain clearly 
the modus operandi. \t must be kept in 
mind that the doctor, the expert neurol- 
ogist, necessarily controls the situation. 
Experience has shown, however, that he 
can use the social worker in all stages of 
the treatment. The first duty, naturally, 
is to examine the patient, chiefly to classify 
him —or her; for most of the cases are 
women. After he has finished, the 
worker takes the patient in hand for what 
may be called the social examination. This 
is a preliminary interview, in which she 
attempts merely to get acquainted 
to establish a cordial and friendly under- 
standing. ; 

Sometimes more than one_ interview 
may be needed for this. Usually, however, 
the mere fact that the distracted patient 
has found one human being who sympa- 
thizes with her “‘whims,” who realizes that 
her difficulties are real, not assumed, at 
once impels her to be confidential. In 
many cases, she wants nothing so much 
talk to. She has led a 
sometimes for years — 
has become dull, sullen, introspective, 
inarticulate. Perhaps she has consulted 
doctors, only to be told that there is no- 
thing the matter — that she is only “silly.” 
When her new interlocutor takes a different 
attitude, tells her that her troubles are 
real, that, under present conditions, she 
can not help herself, and that the world 
is full of millions of similar sufferers, her 
attitude changes. This is just the kind 
of person she has been looking for. 

In a reasonably brief period, therefore, 
the story comes. Back of the modern 
theory of neurasthenia, as has been said, 
lies the idea that a disordered mentality 
is the product of a disordered mental 
past. The disturbing events may have 
happened so long ago that the patient 
no longer remembers them. Somewhere 
in her experience, however, the secret lies 
The social worker leaves un- 


social 


as some one to 


dumb existence, 


concealed. 
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covered practically no phase of her char- 
acter and psychology. Things that, in 
ordinary circumstances, the patient would 
blush to reveal, now come to the surface. 
A record is made of her ancestors, their 
environment occupations, temperament, 
and health, with particular emphasis on 
disease, mental or physical. More im- 
portant still are the patient’s home sur- 
roundings. The social worker does not 
rely exclusively upon the patient for this 
information. She visits the home herself, 
and gathers all possible details about mem- 
bers of the family. She goes deeply into 
the sufferer’s mental life, the range of her 
interests, her favorite amusements, the 
books and newspapers she reads, the kind 
of plays, if any, she likes to see. 

An important point is the patient’s 
financial situation,— whether it is a source 
of worry, as it frequently is,— and the investi- 
gator even visits the employer to see whether 
this can not be improved. In time the 
social worker has a pretty complete analy- 
sis. She records the essential elements 
of the patient’s character—whether she 
is introspective, suggestible, emotional, and 
prone to passionate attachments and in- 
timate friendships. Is she fond of mixing 
with her kind or given to loneliness? Is 
she obstinate? Constantly given up to 
worries? Can she concentrate? Does re- 
ligion play any part in her life? 


Re-Educating the Logical Faculty 


In the “treatment” that follows there 
is nothing miraculous, nothing hypnotic. 
That hypnotism, in certain cases, may 
be used beneficially, nobody denies; the 
most intelligent authorities, however, do 
not advocate its use in the treatment 
of psychoneurotics. Any such cure, they 
believe, does not reach the fundamental 
disorder. The- real trouble with these 
people is the loss, or at least the temporary 
disease, of the reasoning power. The 
woman who is afraid to look at a metallic 
instrument, the man who control 
of himself at the noise of dripping water, 
are clearly deficient in logical power. No 
logical process can explain a fear of the 
scent of apples, or of a feather-bed — 
the latter a not unusual phobia. No; the 
reasoning faculty is lost, so far as these 
particular things are concerned. 

If one is to expect a permanent cure, 
therefore, this reasoning faculty must be 


loses 


restored. Hypnotism aims chiefly at con- 
trolling the will, not the reason. It may 
compel a man to do, or not to do, a certain 
thing. It does not tell him why. What is 
needed is such a complete recovery of the 
reasoning power that the man, through 
the exercise of his own mentality, will be 
led to reform these mental habits himself. 
Neither hypnotism nor any appeal to super- 
natural influences can accomplish this; the 
only thing that does succeed is a rational- 
istic appeal to the logical faculty. The main 
curative agent, therefore, is simply con- 
versation. The remedy for this disease is 
the gentle and healing power of good talk. 

The preliminary step is to impress the 
patient with an idea that previously has 
not occurred to her —the possibility that 
she may be cured. Up to this time she 
has regarded herself as irremediably en- 
meshed in her troubles. Very likely she 
regards them as only the initial steps to 
insanity, and she already sees the lunatic 
asylum opening its doors. Once the patient 
understands that she can be cured, and be- 
lieves it, the battle is more than half won. 
Another fact to be emphasized is that, 
serious and real as the trouble is, the mind 
is the only thing that is really wrong. 

“What, after all,” the worker may say, 
“ts a piece of steel? Just look the problem 
squarely in the face. What can it possibly 
do to you? How can it hurt you? Don’t 
you see that the trouble is only in your 
mind? Try as hard as you can, you can 
give me no reason for this feeling. What 
you need to do is to understand this fact 
completely, and the fear is bound to dis- 
appear.” 

This procedure is known as “re-educa- 
tion.”” In many cases the patients have 
had faulty mental habits extending over a 
lifetime. They have acquired a perverted 
outlook as children, and have carried it 
through life. They see nearly everything 
wrong. They have always been self- 
centered. In many cases they are merely 
overgrown children, with all a child’s fears, 
impulses, and mental disequilibrium. Their 
education, mental and moral, now has to 
begin anew. And so the social worker 
tries to implant good mental habits in 
place of the faulty ones. In many cases 
it is a tedious process. There is progress 
and then backsliding. In others the new 
mental life begins almost immediately. 
There is no medicine that can change a 
pessimist into an optimist. The right 
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kind of personal influence, however, will 


accomplish wonders. 


Getting at the “‘Psychic Shock’’ 


Sometimes only after a long investiga- 
tion does the worker learn the real cause 
of the trouble — the psychic shock. Often 
the social surroundings disclose it. A 
drunken and abusive husband frequently 
makes a psychoneurotic of his wife. A 
disastrous love affair, especially in the case 
of young girls, has resulted in the same 
calamity. Children who have been the 
victims of sexual assaults frequently be- 
come neurasthenics. 

In many cases an improvement in social 
surroundings reinforces the re-educational 
process. Psychoneurotics often need “plac- 
ing out,” like unéortunate children. The 
social worker thus does all she can to im- 
prove conditions. She does not hesitate 
to separate miserable women from lazy, 
drunken, and abusive husbands. She sends 
the patient to a farm for a vacation, and, 

*when she returns, finds congenial employ- 

‘ment for her. This manifestation of a real 
human interest, it may be repeated, is 
one of the most potent of the healing 
influences. 

\ Take the case of the woman who was 
ifraid of razors. This was no case of an 
impossible htisband; the woman was hap- 
pily married, though the fact that she 
had no children was undoubtedly one of 
the causes of her “nervousness.”” Two 
years before she had gone through ex- 
periences that easily amounted to “psychic 
shock.” She had had a surgical opera- 
tion, and, before she had 1ecovered from it, 
her mother had died. Her grief was so great 
that she tried to take the dead woman 
forcibly out of her coffin. These things 
stimulated a natural tendency to neuras- 
thenia. As this patient was intelligent, the 
explanation and re-education method made 
rapid progress. Her fear of razors, when 
sympathetically explained, became a comedy 
to her. At the suggestion of her new friend, 
she adopted a little formula every night as 
she went to bed. Just before saying her 
prayers, she would put her face in her hands 
and repeat: 

“This fear is nonsense; 
harm myself or others. | am_ perfectly 
sane, and | am going to get well. There 
is no more harm in a razor than in a stick 
of wood.” 


I shall never 


Soon after the beginning of her treatment 
she went into the country. She was given 
a garden to work in, a canary and a dog to 
care for. The social worker paid her occa- 
sional visits. A friendly correspondence 
was kept up. About nine months after the 
treatment began, the patient wrote that 
the “fear” had now been gone for a long 
time and that she was well and happy. 
“You would not know me, | am looking 
so well. As long as | live, | Shall never 
forget what you have done for me.” 


Training in Social Consciousness 


“social consciousness” 
is another useful adjunct. Many of these 
people have no strong interest in life. 
A favorite plan is to have these women 
take charge of certain parts of the social 
work themselves. By getting interested 
in others’ troubles they are less inclined 
to concentrate on their own. A class in 
clay-modeling under a competent instructor 
has been found especially valuable. Twice 
every week, the psychoneurotics meet to 
model clay. The class serves several ends: 
it gives the women the necessary new 
interest, it trains their power of concen- 
tration, and it develops a sense of social 
consciousness. They learn that there are 
other afflicted people. They get interested 
in one another’s affairs. Many find some- 
thing they have not known before —a real 
friend. And all this works toward psychic 
improvement. 

After all, however, 
against these ills is conversation. The 
problem is a human one. It is not so 
difficult, as long as one is sympathetic, 
friendly, and personally pleasing, to talk 
these people out of their troubles. Pro- 
fessor Dubois says, in speaking of especially 
difficult cases: “I cured him in three 
conversations.” Professor Dubois has had 
amazing success, not only in freeing 
patients from their fears and obsessions, 
but in the functional troubles that so 
commonly go with them — indigestion, 
insomnia, loss of appetite, heart troubles, 
and the various manifestations of hysteria. 
And already certain private and public 
institutions, in this country and Europe, 
have had success enough to demonstrate 
that the new science has a firm foundation. 
This is peculiarly the age of “mental 
twists”; but mental twists, in the majority 
of cases, can be cured. 


A training in the 


the great weapon 
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In one of the glasses that stood at her 
place, the pale vellow wine leaped and quiv- 
ered, then, undulating slowly from side to 
side, came to rest. But for five minutes the 
train had been standing as still as a house! 
And the liquids in the other glasses showed 
their curving rims shining and unbroken. 
Yet, that glass of white wine before her 
table companion — was not the undulation 
of her own faintly repeated within it? 

With a carefully controlled gesture, 
Fanny raised her glass to her lips. When 
she had drunk from it before, a slight nick 
in the rim had inconvenienced her lip. Now, 
though she cautiously twirled the stem in 
her hand, no such nick encountered her 
searching tongue. Stay was that a faint 
odor that rose from the amber depths of the 


wine? <A cold shudder ran through her, and 


she replaced the glass upon the table with- 


out drinking. 

There could be no doubt about it. In the 
instant when the exclamation of the Coun- 
tess had caused her to turn her head, the 
two glasses had been exchanged. Why had 
this glass of drugged wine been given her, 
if not for the object of preventing her arrival 
at Vienna Already, so easilv, had her re- 
doubtable enemy fallen upon her tracks? 


N that instant Fanny Gordon knew the 

sensation of the hound that, in full cry 
after the fox, turns his head suddenly to 
find the whole pack snarling at his heels. 
From the pursuer, she knew that she had 
become the pursued. Her skin burned, and 
her breath came quick. 

Suddenly, on the floor beside the table, 
Fanny's searching eye perceived the em- 
broidered handkerchief which the Countess 
had fluttered at the window. Quick as a 
flash, let drop her napkin over it. 
“Garcon, mv serviette!’”” The waiter re- 
stored to her the napkin, with the handker- 
chief within it. A moment later, as the 
train slipped through the dark of the city’s 
tunnels, Fanny swiftly seized a tiny dish of 
a certain condiment from the table, emptied 
it into the handkerchief that she had ap- 
propriated, folded the handkerchief, and 
slipped it into her bag. -Since the press of 
circumstances had forced her to Jeave Paris 
without her revolver, it was well to provide 
herself with such weapons as chance tossed in 
her way. 

An hour later, back in the compartment, 
Fanny Gordon watched her late table com- 


Fanny 


panion like a hawk. On toward Strassburg 
the great train thundered. If she was to put 
into execution her plan of an alarm of 
“Thief!” then she must act quickly. And 
yet — how bungling, how coarse were such 
tactics as these against the delicate artifices 
which her enemy had already initiated 
against her. For that the conductor who 
had moved her to this compartment had 
been in the pay of the all-powerful Lupin 
she could not doubt. And, now that she 
was here, since the knockout drops had 
failed, by what means was she to be pre- 
vented from arriving at Vienna? 

Fanny Gordon, though possessed of a 
physical courage above the ordinary, was 
conscious of a sudden suffocation. What 
wild foolhardiness had been hers, after the 
warning she had received, to return to this 
compartment with that terrible woman! 
For an instant she was conscious of a rising 
faintness, and struggled desperately with 
the window-fastening. Then, panting, she 
turned to the German professor, who sat 
nursing his pile of Baedekers upon his knee: 

“Pardon, monsieur. Please open the 
window!” 

He stared. She repeated her request in 
German. He grunted, carefully placed his 
books on the seat, and interposed his bulky 
form between her and the window. As he 
did so an odor struck her nostrils — the 
scent of a widely used American brand of 
violet shaving soap. 


ER first thought, ‘How funny, that a 

man with a big beard should smell of 
shaving soap!’’ was immediately superseded 
by another: “But, just a little while ago, 
where was it that I smelled this same violet 
soap?” 

She started. More powerfully than the 
fresh air, her sudden thought brought the 
blood tingling through her veins. The last 
time she had smelled that fresh odor of the 
violet shaving soap was on the terrace of 
Bar-sur-Seine. 

Slowly she inhaled the outdoor air, 
clenched her hands in her muff, and let her 
gaze wander idly over the compartment. In 
spite of the gray beard, the padding, and the 
spectacles, why had she not recognized him 
before — the brilliant young aéronaut whose 
intense and ardent individuality had burned 
so deep a scar upon her consciousness? Not 
so much by feature and line as by the odd 
nervous excitement set up by his nearness, 
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Bon rue 


It’s marvelous 


Some stores actually sell more Bon 
Ami in the summer for cleaning white 
shoes than for windows and metals. 
It seems to be the only cleaner with 
sufficient absorbent character to drag 
the dirt out of the canvas. 


Some people use Bon Ami to clean 
the shoes and then put on the regular 
white shoe pastes which, of course, 
look much. better if put on over a 
clean surface than if painted right 
over the dirt. 

Usually, however, you will find that 
Bon Ami cleans so well as to make 
the use of the expensive whitings 
quite unnecessary. Use shoe trees 
and don’t get the shoes too wet. 


Either form of Bon Ami _ will clean 


THE 


BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 


on white shoes 


white shoes for youmthe cake or the 
new powder. 


By the way — have you tried Bon 
Ami Powder yet? 


Like the cake, it won’t scratch. Just 
think of having a cleaning powder 
you can use fearlessly on plate glass 
mirrors and windows and delicate 
shining metals 


Most grocers have Bon Ami Powder 
now and all of them can get it easily. 


‘Like the 
chick that’s 
newly 
hatched, 


Bon Ami 
has never 
scratched.** 


"The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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The Telephone Emergency 


But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered population 


HE stoutest telephone line cannot 
stand against such a storm as that 
which swept the Middle Atlantic coast 
early in the year. Poles were broken 
off like wooden toothpicks, and wires 
were left useless in a tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone company over 
a million dollars to repair that 
damage, an item to be remembered 
when we talk about how cheaply 
telephone service may be given. 


More than half of the wire mileage 
of the Bell System is underground out 
of the way of storms. The expense of 
underground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important trunk 
lines with numerous wires and for 
the lines in the congested districts 
which serve a large number of people. 


and doing a small business in a large 
area, it is impracticable to dig trenches, 
build conduits and lay cables in order 
that each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the problem of 
service. Overhead wires are neces- 
sary for talking a very long distance. 
It is impossible to talk more than a 
limited distance underground, al- 
though Bell engineers are making a 
world’s record for underground com- 
munication. 


Parallel to the underground there 
must also be overhead wires for the 
long haul, in order that the Bell System 
may give service universally between 
distant parts of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


ick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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she knew the heavy gray man before her 
for the dashing and perverted genius that 
ruled over French ¢ “ime. 

Her rash step in taking this train being 
justified,, what should be her next 
move? First of all, surely, to protect her 
own safety by letting him know she had 
penetrated his disguise! 

For a moment she hesitated. Then, with 
a sudden impulsive gesture, she opened her 
bag, reached down into the open letter that 
she had carried to the Aéro Club that morn- 
ing, and drew from it a crumpled and faded 
vellow Leaning toward the impas- 
sive professor, she dropped the withered 
blossom into his hand. 

“| think, monsieur, this belongs to you!” 
she whispered, with a snap of her dark eyes. 

Her disguised enemy did not move a 
muscle of his face. Instead, he rose to his 
feet and, reaching up his arm, suddenly 
jerked the brass handle which, in all Conti- 
nental trains, hangs from the ceiling of each 
compartment. 

The signal of alarm! 


thus 


rose. 


HE clang of an electric gong — a hoarse 

scream from the engine — the whistling 
and grinding of brakes suddenly applied 
shouts, footsteps, screams. For the first time 
in her life, Fanny beheld the thrilling spec- 
tacle of a great express train arrested in mid- 
flight by the imperative warning of danger. 

But why? Fanny’s first thought was that 
the professor, finding himself 
meant to jump from the train. He sat, how- 
ever, absolutely placid, with his pile of 
Baedekers on his lap, while footsteps and 
shouting voices stampeded through the 
train, sweeping down on the compartment 
where they sat. The penalty for an abuse 
of the alarm bell was, as Fanny knew, 
She did not doubt that in a few minutes she 
would see her enemy placed under arrest. 
In that case, how should she best_profit by 
his stupidity? 

The door of the compartment burst 
open and two uniformed officials precipi- 
tated themselves forward. 

“The alarm — what is it?” 

The professor, jerking his thumb toward 
Fanny, answered in guttural German: 

‘That fraulein — she rang it. Ask her!” 

Fanny’s head whirled. 

“What?” she gasped. 
rang it himself!” 

“Who rang the alarm bell?’’ demanded 
the guard sternly of the other passengers. 


discovered, 


severe. 


“It is a lie! He 
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PILLOW CASES 


“TI’se proud 
every time I ‘does’ 
one of dese yere” 


Washing comes easy and 
the result is sure to please the 
careful heusewife when it’s 


REG. IN U. S. PAT. OFF. | 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


They always come to the 


linen closet white as snow 
and have the sweetness of 
absolute cleanliness because 
the Pequot weave allows the 
free flow of water and soap 
through the interstices of 
fabric — rinsing out every 
particle of soil without hard 
rubbing. As a result they 
wear longer and are, there- 
fore, cheaper. 


Send for Booklet and Free 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
SALEM, MASS. 
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The Telephone Emergency 





HE stoutest telephone line cannot 
stand against such a storm as that 
which swept the Middle Atlantic coast 
early in the year. Poles were broken 
off like wooden toothpicks, and wires 
were left useless in a tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone company over 
a million dollars to repair that 
damage, an item to be remembered 
when we talk about how cheaply 
telephone service may be given. 


More than half of the wire mileage 
of the Bell System is underground out 
of the way of storms. The expense of 
underground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important trunk 
lines with numerous wires and for 
the lines in the congested districts 
which serve a large number of people. 


But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered population 
and doing a small business in a large 
area, it is impracticable to dig trenches, 
build conduits and lay cables in order 
that each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the problem of 
service. Overhead wires are neces- 
sary for talking a very long distance. 
It is impossible to talk more than a 
limited distance underground, al- 
though Bell engineers are making a 
world’s record for underground com- 
munication. 

Parallel to the underground there 
must also be overhead wires for the 
long haul, in order that the Bell System 
may give service universally between 
distant parts of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


Stick to 


One System 


Universal Service 
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she knew the heavy gray man before her 
for the dashing and perverted genius that 
ruled over French crime. 

Her rash step in taking this train being 
thus justified,,what should be her next 
move? First of all, surely, to protect her 
own safety by letting him know she had 
penetrated his disguise! 

For a moment she hesitated. Then, with 
a sudden impulsive gesture, she opened her 
bag, reached down into the open letter that 
she had carried to the Aéro Club that morn- 
ing, and drew from it a crumpled and faded 
vellow rose. Leaning toward the impas- 
sive professor, she dropped the withered 
blossom into his hand. 

“‘] think, monsieur, this belongs to you!” 
she whispered, with a snap of her dark eves. 

Her disguised enemy did not move a 
muscle of his face. Instead, he rose to his 
feet and, reaching up his arm, suddenly 
jerked the brass handle which, in all Conti- 
nental trains, hangs from the ceiling of each 
compartment. 

The signal of alarm! 


HE clang of an electric gong — a hoarse 

scream from the engine — the whistling 
and grinding of brakes suddenly applied 
shouts, footsteps, screams. For the first time 
in her life, Fanny beheld the thrilling spec- 
tacle of a great express train arrested in mid- 
flight by the imperative warning of danger. 

But why? Fanny’s first thought was that 
the professor, finding himself discovered, 
meant to jump from the train. He sat, how- 
ever, absolutely placid, with his pile of 
Baedekers on his lap, while footsteps and 
shouting voices stampeded through the 
train, sweeping down on the compartment 
where they sat. The penalty for an abuse 
of the alarm bell was, as Fanny knew, severe. 
She did not doubt that in a few minutes she 
would see her enemy placed under arrest. 
In that case, how should she best_profit by 
his stupidity? 

The door of the compartment burst 
open and two uniformed officials precipi- 
tated themselves forward. 

“The alarm — what is it?”’ 

The professor, jerking his thumb toward 
Fanny, answered in guttural German: 

“That fraulein — she rang it. Ask her!” 

Fanny’s head whirled. 

“What?” she gasped. 
rang it himself!” 

“Who rang the alarm bell?’ demanded 
the guard sternly of the other passengers. 
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every time I ‘does’ 
one of dese yere” 


Washing comes easy and 
the result is sure to please the 
careful heusewife when it’s 
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SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


They always come to the 
linen closet white as snow 
and have the sweetness of 
absolute cleanliness because 
the Pequot weave allows the 
free flow of water and soap 
through the interstices of 
fabric — rinsing out every 
particle of soil without hard 
rubbing. As a result they 
wear longer and are, there- 
fore, cheaper. 


Send for Booklet and Free Samples 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
SALEM, MASS. 


Parker, Wilder & Company 
New York 
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Of Blemishes 








And Cuticura Ointment 
occasionally. These deli- 
cate, fragrant, super-creamy 
emollients keep the skin 
clear, scalp clean and free 
from dandruff, hair live and 
glossy and hands soft and 
white. Nothing better than 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
for the skin and scalp. 


%« SAMPLES FREE '% 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Towr: 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 


“That young lady!” returned the Coun- 
tess coldly. 

And the priest, raising his pale eyes from 
his breviary, leveled an accusing finger at 
the bewildered girl. 

“It was mademoiselle who pulled the 
alarm signal. Why | do not know!” he de- 
clared in calm tones; then, dropping his 
finger, returned to his book. 

Too late, Fanny perceived the nature of 
the trap which Lupin and his confederates 
had set for their pursuer, and which she by 
her own rash action had sprung. She saw 
the folly of protest in face of the testimony 
against her, and remained silent while the 
enraged guard took the names and ad- 
dresses of the three witnesses, and sternly 


informed her that she was under arrest and 


would be removed from the train by the 


| police at the next station. 


Again, and in a single move, Arséne Lupin 
had checkmated her. The tears scalded 
her eyes as she hung her head and reflected 
what Raoul would think of her if he could 
see her now. 

The train by this time had left the flat 
plain of the Rh6éne valley and entered a 
region of mountains. Suddenly, for the 
first time since they had left Lunéville, they 
plunged into the thunderous darkness of a 
tunnel. Crouched there in the blackness, 


_ locked in with a criminal band whose 


strongest interest was to suppress |her, 
Fanny knew for an instant the full horrors 


| of physical fear. 


The tunnel was long. In a moment, by 
fierce use of her reasoning powers, Fanny 


| shook off her momentary spasm of terror. 
| Since her enemies had already, by so neat 


and safe a trick, rid themselves of her pur- 


| suit, why fear the incautiousness of violence? 


She forced herself to draw a long breath, 
open her eyes, and look about her in the 
dark. 

In the blackness that surrounded her, she 
suddenly saw something. 


VI 
ER blood thrilled. Every nerve in her 
body awoke and stirred to that double 
intensity of life which intense need can kindle 
in human flesh. A moment later, daylight! 
As the train roared out from the tunnel, she 


| snatched up her time-table and studied it. 


At half past five o’clock they would be in 
Strassburg. An hour remained to her — 
only one hour! 
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These chaps on the steam yacht 

Are great users of LUCKY STRIKE 

They find it’s the most satisfying tobacco - 
With the sporty, snappy 

Outdoor relish — 

The smack of it, mellow and mild 

Is delicious 
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is a favorite more than forty years old. Everywhere 
seasoned judges of excellent smoking swear by LUCKY 
STRIKE’s superb flavor. No wonder. It comes from 
Kentucky’s sunniest south, rich in sunshine; it is made 
from the selected finest of choice Burley — aged and 


mellowed into perfect LUCKY STRIKE, 


You men who make your own cigarettes: The new 
five cent tin of LUCKY STRIKE is put up especially 
for you. So you may get it in handy form and always 
fresh. And the new Roll Cut is the crumbly kind that 


makes the well-packed, easy-draught smoke. 
Also in 10c Tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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In that moment, Fanny Gordon’s life was 
of less value to her than the glove on which 
her hot cheek rested, unless she could win 
back the lost radium and vindicate her 
damaged reputation in her own eyes and in 
those of Raoul de Chatellerault. 

Her mind worked with desperate swiftness. 
The train — yes, the fact that it was labor- 
ing up a steep incline at a much diminished 
speed —the very train was favoring her! 
Ahead, across a bend in the curving track, 
her quick eye caught a glimpse of a knoll 
with three huge dark pines upon it. 

Opening her bag, she hastily took out a 
pair of motor-glasses and put them on; then 
clutched with desperate quickness at the 
folded handkerchief which she had placed in 
her pocket at the lunch-table. Then, lean- 
ing her head through the open window, she 
uttered a sudden little artless cry: 

“Oh, the aéroplane race!” 

Moved by a common irresistible impulse, 
the faces of her three impassive companions 
crowded toward the window. Like a cat 
lashing out in her own defense, Fanny 
dashed into the three faces the contents of 
the handkerchief. Then, across the shout 
of pain that rose from their temporarily 
blinded faces, she shot out her arm and 
snatched a camera in a japanned traveling- 
case from the luggage-rack above the pro- 
fessor’s head. 


OR an instant her keen eves glared from 
Fu. window. The knoll with the three dark 
pines — was that a stagnant pool beneath 
it? The next moment, splash! The camera 
was hurled from the window and disap- 
peared beneath the green scum of the water. 
A telegraph-pole flashed by — Fanny’s quick 
eve caught the number 946. The next in- 
stant the automobile-glasses had followed 
the camera out of the window, and Fanny 
Gordon, with her hands in her eyes, was 
shouting, sobbing, and sneezing even more 
loudly than her three infuriated companions. 

“Ker-choo!”” screamed the Countess. 
“Pull the signal. Ker-choo!” 

“Ker-choo!” sneezed Fanny. Then, in a 
low, intense voice: “Too late now! Do you 
think they will stop the train a second time 
for the alarm-bell rung from this compart- 
ment?” 

For a moment, frora a corner of one half 
opened eye, Fanny saw the gray-bearded 
man put up his groping hands to the rack 
above his head, and marked the distortion 
of rage that passed over his face. 


The next instant the door was flung open, 
and the guard, followed by the pushing faces 
of inquisitive passengers, entered the com- 
partment. 

“What does this noise mean?” he de- 
manded sternly; but was cut short by a 
sudden sneeze, echoed by the inquisitive 
swarm behind him. “ Ker-choo! Ker-choo!”’ 

“She flung pepper in our eyes!”’ screamed 
the Countess. 

“ Pepper in our eyes — ker-choo!”’ groaned 
the priest. 

The official, strangling his agony, de- 
manded fiercely: ““Who? This same young 
lady?” 

Fanny, coughing and choking, held up 
her hand to demand a hearing. 

“‘ Monsieur, it is, then, in a compartment 
of lunatics that I find myself! The first time 
I had no proof to offer of the falseness of 
their accusation. But this time my proof is 
ready. It was not I, but that lady, who 
flung the pepper — with what purpose | can 
not say!” 

“And the proof?” growled 
bearded man gruffly. 

“There, under your feet — that hand- 
kerchief, monsieur!”” Then, as the conduc- 
tor stooped to pick it up, Fanny leaned 
eagerly toward him. 

“See — it is still stained with the pepper 
that remains in it. And the embroidery 
in the corner — look, ‘B. de W.,’ and a 
countess’ crown!” 


the gray- 


HE guard stooped first to examine the 
| cee handkerchief; then, fol- 
lowing her gesture, turned his gaze toward 
the elegant hand-luggage in the rack above 
the stout lady’s head, which bore the same 


device: the initials ““B. de W.” and a nine- 
pronged crown. 

“My own handkerchief, if youewould care 
to see it,” went on Fanny sweetly, “here, 
monsieur. My purse—my gold vanity- 
case — all, as you see, with ‘F. G.’ engraved 
on them a 

““Genug!”’ growled the guard. ‘I! see for 
myself. Donnerwetter! This gompartment 
is nothing but a box of monkeys! Fraulein, 
do you wish to give the lady in charge for 
assault?” 

Fanny’s mind worked rapidly. Having 
achieved so much of her purpose, her object 
now must be to shake off her foe and his 
confederates from her track. She herself, 
being under arrest, was to descend perforce in 
less than an hour’s time —a necessity which 
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Mississippi River Power Company, Keokuk, Iowa. 


Fagineers —The Stone & Webster Corporation, Boston 
Roofers — St. Louis Roofing Co., St. Louis, Mo 
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Ge the great Keokuk Power-house 





HE mighty Mississippi has been 
dammed at Keokuk, Iowa. Under 
the enormous power-house pictured 
above, the Father of Waters is now 
perforce spinning vast turbines with 
the power of 150,000 horses. 
rhe entire enterprise is a triumph of modern 
engineering skill. Quality has been the first 
consideration in everything. 
And the same engineering skill that harnessed 
the waters and constructed the foundation se- 


lected a Barrett Specification Roof as the build- 
ing’s crown. 

How did it happen that a comparatively inex- 
pensive roof was chosen for so monumental a 
building? Because The Barrett Specification 





Roof is the best at any price. It would have 
been used if it had cost favice as much. 


Such a roof will probably last twenty years or 
more without a cent of expense for maintenance. 
Its unit cost, which is the thing that modern 
engineering science considers, is about a quarter 
of a cent per foot per year of service, a lower 
figure than that for any other type of roof, 


The Barrett Specification prescribes with pre- 
cision the materials to use and the method of 
application, thus furnishing a basis for competi- 
tive bidding that is fair to the conscientious 
contractor, and providing means for insuring 
correct workmanship and materials. Include it 
verbatim in your own building specifications and 
you are assured of the best roof at the lowest price. 


Booklets on request. 





Special Note 


misund 





anding. 
ROOFING 
materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 





We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid any 
p P 
If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested 


Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised 


August 15, 1911, using the 








BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Sound 
Teeth 
Win! 


The teeth that flash 

across the finish line 

firstinany race—the 

teeth that clench in 

the crisis of an ath- 
letic contest — 
are sound teeth, 
the teeth that 
are kept sound 
by Pebeco. 


They have to 
be kept sound 
in order that 
the digestion 
shall be good 
and the body 
strong. 


Athletes use 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


It is the only way they can be sure of protecting 
their teeth against “acid-mouth,” the cause of nearly 
all tooth-decay. 


Pebeco also removes bad tastes and odors—produces 
the mouth and teeth cleanliness that means health. 


Send for Free Ten-Day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


The test papers will show yeu whether you have 
“acid-mouth.” If you have, Pebeco is a necessity. 








Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories 
of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, 
and is sold everywhere in extra-large size tubes. 
As only one-third of a brushful is used at a 
time, Pebeco saves money as well as teeth. 


For free trial tube and test papers address 
LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
117 William Street, New York 
Producers off Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 


| alarm-bell without just cause. 








accorded perfectly with her desires. Her 
present object must be to prevent Arséne 
Lupin from alighting as well. How to cause 
him to remain on the train —at least as 
far as Munich, the next stopping-place after 
Strassburg. 

The conductor, threatening the unruly 
crowd with awful penalties if they offended 
again, finally withdrew. The four passen- 
gers, left alone, glared at one another with 
reddened eyes. Fanny, feeling her enemy's 
cold glance upon her, realized her own peril 
and the necessity for immediate action. 
At once, and with gestures of the most 
conspicuous caution, she began to rip open 
the satin lining of her muff. 

The professor, leaning back in his corner, 
seemed to sleep. Those gleaming eyes that 
had flashed into hers on the terrace of Bar- 
sur-Seine — even reduced to a hidden pin- 
point, she was conscious of their superhu- 
man acuteness. With cautious gestures, on 
the side between herself and the window, 
she forced her gold vanity-case inside the 
opening she had made in the muff’s lining. 


| Then, with her hands still inside her muff, 


she unbuttoned her right-hand glove, and 


| with a resolute gesture held her naked wrist 


against the hot steam-pipe which ran up 
from the floor beside the window. 

As the railroad was generous in the matter 
of heating, the pain was severe. But, like 
the immortal Spartan boy with the fox in his 
sleeve, Fanny Gordon sat immobile with 


| her delicate wrist pressed against the boiling 
| hot steam-pipe. The tears started to her 


eyes, but she did not wince. Then, after a 
few moments, with gestures of infinite cau- 
tion, she turned around so as to face the 
compartment, and thrust both arms deep 
into her muff. 


O she was sitting an hour later, when the 
train slid into the vast station of the 
capital of Alsace. As the locked door of 
the compartment held them all prisoners, 


| Fanny continued to sit in the same posi- 
| tion for fifteen minutes more; when, ac- 


companied by a brusque and imposing police 
officer, the guard of the train returned. 
“Here — this young lady, for pulling the 
I have al- 
ready taken the depositions of the witnesses. 
And now, if the fraulein wishes to give the 


| other lady in charge for pepper-throwing — 


mein Gott, what a gompartment!”’ 
“No, no!” returned Fanny hastily. Her 
only wish for her fellow passengers was to 
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see them safely out of Strassburg. Then, 
turning to the police officer, she remarked 
plaintively: 

“But | do hope, monsieur, you're not 
intending t> put any handcuffs on me! 
Because my wrist — it’s all burned! Just 
this last hour or so—1I don’t know what- 
ever has happened to it!” And, plucking 
her hand from the depths of her muff, she 
extended it toward the official. Sure enough, 
plain for every one to see, the delicate white 
skin was disfigured by the angry red welt of 
a new burn. 

“No handcuffs —come, the train de- 
parts, fraulein!” returned the policeman 
gruffly. 

For a moment Fanny heard the hissing 
intake of her enemy’s breath. When he 
spoke, his voice was like a knife: 

“Officer, one moment! The fraulein is 
about to leave wearing the furs of the other 
lady. I noticed particularly, the young lady 
wore those pale sable furs when she boarded 
the train at Paris!” 

The Countess, taking up the cue, made a 
clamorous demand for restitution. Fanny, 
with her heart dancing in triumph, re- 
linquished her beautiful black foxes with 
an apology. Then, with the showy imita- 
tion sables wrapped about her, she stepped 
from the train. A moment later, as the 
train pulled out of the station, she caught 
a glimpse of her late fellow passengers through 
the window of the compartment. And 
now her business was to get quickly out of 
Strassburg before her enemy should dis- 
cover her hoax and return upon her tracks. 

By that magic talisman, ready cash, she 
was able to compound her offenses against 
the peace of the German Empire. A fine of 
two thousand francs was imposed and paid 

she sighed as the French notes were paid 
out into the thick-fingered German hands. 
Two minutes later, however, she stood in 
the streets, free! And Arséne Lupin was 
thundering on to Munich! 


WO hours later, when the great express 

from Vienna to Paris made its customary 
evening stop at Strassburg, a dark-haired 
young girl stepped aboard. She was dressed 
in a brown velvet Russian blouse and skirt, 
a hat with a pale yellow osprey, and sable 
furs of striking design and doubtful authen- 
ticity. From a brown morocco hand-bag, 
discreetly ornamented with the gold mono- 
gram “F. G.,” she produced a return ticket 
to Paris. A telegram, as she explained to 
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the conductor, had prevented her from con- 
tinuing her voyage to Vienna, as she was 
entitled to do. ; 

Half an hour later, in another part of the 
station, another young woman _ stepped 
aboard a third-class compartment of a local 
accommodation train. The highly sun- 
burned state of her face, and especially of 
her nose, was explained by the vizorless cap 
of green knitted wool which she wore 
dragged down over her hair. A faded green 
knitted jacket to match and a full skirt of 
large plaid completed a costume which — 
she explained to her sleepy fellow passen- 
gers in a loud, cheerful voice — was intended 
for a tramp in Switzerland with her hus- 
band, The knapsack strapped to her shoul- 
ders, the alpenstock, and the huge hob- 
nailed shoes were well in character with her 
intention. All wished her bon voyage when, 
in the early morning hours, she alighted at 
the tiny mountain station where she was to 
take her train for Berne. 

But, as soon as the shabby little train 
had puffed out of the quiet station, the sturdy 
young pedestrian seemed to change her in- 
tention. With the solitary cabman waiting 
beside the little station in the icy dawn, she 
made a rapid bargain for the immediate 
purchase of his strained horse and shabby 
carry-all. Then, waiting only for some hot 
coffee at the station, she shook the whip 
over her newly acquired steed and set out 
over the hills. 


Vil 

NTO the writing-room of the Vicomte de 

Chatellerault was ushered a visitor whose 
insistence had passed good breeding. With 
an annoyed frown, the busy Vicomte looked 
up from his work —a disappointing report 
on the radium theft which he was making to 
the Chief of the Secret Service. 

“Eb bien, Madame?” 

Marcel, coughing discreetly, 
room. 

The visitor stood awkwardly in her hob- 
nailed shoes, which, with her knitted cap 
and jacket of faded green, made a costume 
more suited to a rainy mountain-top than 
to the classic French elegance that sur- 
rounded her. Then, as the man shut the 
door behind him, she suddenly sprang for- 
ward. 

“Vicomte, have you a slab of zinc?” 

“Mademoiselle Fanny?” gasped the as- 
tonished young man. 


left the 


But the girl, without pausing even to 
greet him, unbuckled the knapsack from 
her shoulders and slung it upon the table. 
From the knapsack her swift hands ex- 
tracted a camera whose metal case had not 
protected it from slime and rust. Placing 
this lamentable object upon the table, she 
turned swiftly back to the Vicomte. 

“Vicomte! I have not dared to open it 
till | could do so with proper precautions, so 
that —so that, in case there is anything 
inside, not a grain should be lost. Have you 
a slab?” 

Into the young man’s troubled face sud- 
den understanding flashed. “Here — this 
mirror. Glass serves our purpose as well as 
zinc, and when we lay the mirror flat on 
the table o 

His hands shook as he picked up the 
shabby camera. Fanny Gordon, whirling 
suddenly about, walked over to the window. 
The Vicomte stared after her grotesque 
figure in astonishment. 

“Mademoiselle, you 
open it?” 

“Open it—open it!” she cried fever- 
ishly, with her back still turned. ‘But, 
please, | don’t want to see. Suppose there 
is nothing inside, after all! Open it — open 
it!” 


don’t want to 


R a few moments there was no noise 

in the room except the crack of rending 

wood and the click of metal. Then a 

moment of complete silence. Fanny, 

standing by the window, pulled off her 

knitted cap and wiped her forehead. Then 
a cry. 

She whirled about. Raoul de Chatel- 
lerault stood contemplating a small metal 
box which he held open in his hand. Fanny, 
tiptoeing toward him, bent over the little 
open box. It was filled to the brim with 
grayish-looking salts. She drew a long 
breath, then, raising her eyes to de Chatel- 
lerault’s face, saw that it had vanished sud- 
denly in a mist. 

“It’s — it?” she breathed. 

“Six hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
radium — those dirty-looking salts!’ he 
murmured below his breath. Then, dash- 
ing to the telephone, he called up the head- 
quarters of the Secret Service. 

“Yes—the Chief himself —with his 
limousine, with a chemist and four of his 
best men, all armed — urgent. At once!” 

An hour later, when the precious salts, 
weighed and verified by the expert, had 
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been duly sealed into the Chief’s strong 
box, her two colleagues turned to 
Fanny: 

“And now, mademoiselle, we are waiting | 
to hear all about it!” 

With the faintest flicker of a triumphant 
glance toward Raoul, Fanny began the 
story of her adventures. The ringing of the 
alarm-bell by Lupin — her own arrest — 
her terror as the train plunged into the long 
black tunnel. 

“And in the tunnel — he dared? 
happened?” 

““My breath stopped — for I saw some- 
thing!” 

“But you said it was completely dark!” 


What 





. HATis the point, Vicomte! When one 
sees something in the black darkness, | 
one’s breath is likely to stop for a moment! | 
What | saw was a luminous moth floating in 
the dark a little above me —a stray moth 
with phosphorescent wings. So strange, so 
pretty, with the little shooting lights 
that sparkled and played upon its back. 
I snatched at it in the dark, and caught no- 
thing! Then, all of asudden, the train roared 
out into the sunlight, and | saw that the air 
before me was empty. My eyes, straining 
straight before me, mechanically altered 
their focus, and | perceived that my line of 
vision was on the luggage-rack above the 
professor's head — on one piece of his lug- 
gage, in fact, out of all the others. So | 
thought hard—hard! I said to myself: | 
‘This intense anxiety to prevent me from 
arriving at Vienna, which causes him even 
to have me brought to his own compart- 
ment, this elaborate trickery — what can it 
mean except that he is carrying his treasure 
to Austria, and does not intend to have me 
there interfering with him while he disposes 
of it? Very well, then; it is certain that 
he is carrying it with him. But where? 
Hardly in his trunk! Nor yet on his per- | 
son, for fear of the terrible Becquerel burn | 
— that hideous scarlet welt which radium | 
eats into human flesh as surely as a coal of | 
fire!’ Where, then, had he hidden it? From 
the excessive care with which he held those 
Baedekers on his knee, he evidently wished 
to give the impression that they contained 
something precious; so I might take it for 
granted the radium was not there! But 
that small piece of luggage which showed a 
luminous spot in the dark —that little camera 
in its japanned metal case, tossed so care- 
lessly in the rack above his head ——” 


| 
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“Ah!” The Vicomte started to his feet. 
“I begin to understand! Of course, when 
he had packed the stolen radium in the 
camera, a tiny fleck had sifted out upon 
the case e 

“Precisely my reasoning, Vicemte! A 
single tiny grain, invisible in the daytime, 


| but flaring out like a betraying beacon in 
| the darkness! So, by a simple trick, I de- 
| prived Lupin and his band of the use of 


their eyes for a few minutes, while I snatched 


_ down the camera from the luggage-rack — 


and took immediate means to place it in a 
safe place where later | could come back 
and claim it. The hiding-place that I chose, 
though a bit damp, left the radium salts 
unharmed, as you see. Having succeeded 
so far, my next step was to induce Lupin 


| to go on with the train, while | alighted at 
| Strassburg. So, by ripping my muff and 
| slipping into it my vanity-case, which was 


about the same size as the radium-box, and 
by producing on my hand a very fair imi- 
tation of the Becquerel burn, | managed 
to convince him that | had slipped the ra- 
dium from the camera and hidden it in my 
muff. Having possessed himself of my 
muff, he was delighted to go on to Munich. 
Bon voyage, petit Arséne!”’ 


UT, when he found out, you were not 
afraid of his pursuit?” 
“Of course | was! And so my first step, 


| at Strassburg, was to look up a young 


woman of my height and complexion who 
wanted to go to Paris — luckily, | found 
her in the restaurant where | dined! So I 
changed clothes with her, gave her my 
ticket to Paris, a thousand francs, and a 
warning of the precautions she must take 
—and she was off on the limited that 
very night, as happy as a lark! And I -- 
in her clothes, as you now see me—I 
went off for a little mountain-climbing 
and a bit of fishing. The result of my 
fishing you see for yourselves. Tell me, 
Chief, is it all there? The six hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of radium — it is 
there intact, Chief?” 

The Chief nodded, then extended his 
hand. 

“Every last grain of it! Before the end 
of the week | shall see to it that a check for 
the amount of the reward is sent to you — 
two hundred thousand francs. And, more 
than that, all Paris shall know that, for the 
first time in history, Arséne Lupin has been 
defeated.” 
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[Continued from page 102] 

At last the wagon stopped. Yokes began 
to clatter and fall, and tired beasts lowed 
moodily as they moved away. The flicker 
of a swiftly lighted fire sprang up, casting 
knife-like shafts of light through the heavy 
darkness; and the weary, nerve-strung girl 
in the tent braced herself for she knew not 
what fresh ordeal of terror that might be 
awaiting her in this silent, lonely spot. She 
was well aware that it was of no use relying 
on any help from the cowed native boys. 
There was nothing to hope from any one, 
or any thing, but her own courage and the 
revolver. She had a sudden swift vision of 
the man who had left it with her, and a 
little involuntary cry burst from her heart 
at the thought of him: 

“Oh, Kerry! Come!” 

She would never have known that she had 
cried the words aloud but for the immediate 
answer that came, in a casual, confident 
voice she seemed to have known all her life: 

“All serene. . . . Don’t worry.” 
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OMETHING loomed large and white 
below the brake, but the voice seemed 
to be on a level with her, and almost she 
fancied she could catch the gleam of his eyes 
eyTT Ven all -) 2 in the enveloping darkness. She was too 
, (— cg fe}-lele) 4 shaken with joy and relief to make any 
_ response; neither was there time, for Roper, 
Pneumatic 7 IiTres a raging and profane, arrived upon the scene. 
> “What the —? Who the — ?” came his 
8 oft infuriated voice. 
How often has % er a / “T’ve had a hard time catching you up,” 
' ee c drawled the stranger. “Why, my good fel- 
low, what kind of a transport rider are you? 
You’ve lost the road! I wonder what Deary 
Don’tlet it hap- & Co. would say if they knew their goods 
were being battered and bundled all over 
the veldt like this, miles off-the track?” 

Punctured Again: The rage of the baffled Roper came down 
like a river in flood, a foul torrent of abuse 
in Dutch and Kaffir mingled with English. 
No Punctures The fire, now burning brightly, revealed 
the newcomer seated idly on a large white 
that is guaranteed tailless horse. He looked cool and careless, 
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this happened 
to you? 


pen again —get 
real uninter- 
rupted tire ser- 
vice by using Lee Puncture-Proof Tires. 


manded Roper. 
“Just company. The pleasant time | 
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| oe Career—A Fight for Life 
| Ske eed ag H-H-H-H! The 
Fra stops. The time is short. The bag- 
gage man is on the jump. Slam! goes your 
trunk. Every jolt may be the last unless each 
part is stout and sure. A “Likly” dealer in 
your town will show you how to fool the 
strongest and most careless baggage man alive 
today! Each “Likly” Trunk or travel bag 
comes with our 5-year guarantee tag. Dealer aly” “Likly” Country Club Bag 
fills this in at time when you buy. If trouble . aia 
occurs we will repair the trunk or travel bag at pk a os — 
or give you a new one. Compare the “Likly”’ om today! Thos is oa Bees pe 


guarantee with any other luggage “guarantee.” 8 ms 
Draw your own conclusions. this “Country Club” Bag 


{i 
| 








nt ey, roomy pattern. 
, ; . as hand-sewn English frame. A 
This bag’s - was bor in | handle that’s riveted on to hold 
a «ane 1 Rend ect | like Grim Death. Sewn by the 
‘orm by “Likly.” ~— be- | staunch “Likly” flat-side stitching. 
coming a favorite among oo Lining of plaid serge. On one 
who say style isn’t sinful. Known | 44. are elastic, rubber-lined pock- 
technically as a soft Kit Bag. ets for toilet articles. On the 
other, three folio pockets. 


Made of imported pigskin, em- 
bossed with a walrus grain. 

Prices: 18-inch, $15.00; 20- 
inch, $16.50. 


Comes also in imported East 
Indian black Carabao hide. This 
B is the toughest hide known—and 
; is as handsome as it is durable. 
“Likly” Puritan Wardrobe Prices: 18-inch, $25.00; 20- 
Trunk inch, $27.50. 
“Likly”’ Londoner Soft 


“Hanging Clothes Kit Bag 
° 9? 
gather no wrinkles Filled, it assumes a squarish shape. 


That's the main reason for the leader- | Carries all you can think of at 
ship of “Likly™ Wardrobe Trunks. | packing time. Room also for any- 
You hang your clothes in. They stay | thing else you happen to forget. a gema 

on all genuine “Likly” Luggage. 


flat in travel. The new “‘Likly”’ a ont ; 
Look again at this loungy fellow. a ee we 
lock follower gee keeps every | pow will you heave him? Your on aad the ** Likly > 
Fcase's valet or Ms, Millionane’s | choice of light rust cowhide o | wisey aad’ moa durable line of 
French maid. : a ogee = ae Gramm. | luggage made today. 
Reason No. 2 is this: Back of every Your dealer will show you 
“Likly” Kit Bags in models for 
“Likly” Trunk is 70 years’ experience am ef wenn, Pion tonge | HENRY LIKLY & CO. 


in building high grade luggage. 
Over 50% of cur dilled wesknen | ™™ 9'5-00 » 9400.00. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


have been with us over ten years. Our | ——-——__— 
policy is no-skimp throughout. 


This brass trademark is found 














Stout basswood foundations, special 
locks and comer caps and a host of 
other qualities keep “Likly” Luggage 
out of Davy Jones’ locker for years 
and years. 


With each “Likly” Wardrobe Trunk 
comes our 5-year guarantee. 

“Likly” Wardrobe Trunks are made 
at prices ranging from $20.00 to $85.00. . . 
It's high time you owned one. Asks no < Foner of the baggage man 
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“Have you a little’ Fairy in your home?” 


Then you will appreciate and value all the 
more the advantages to you and your little 
“Fairy” in 


5S FAIRY SOAP 5 


It is so pure and agreeable—made of the finest vegetable 
oils, with cleansing constituents that are mild and healthful. 


Fairy Soap serves every toilet and bath purpose of every- 
body in the home, from baby to grandparents. 
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The white, oval, floating, Yet with all its superior- 
Fairy cake fits the ity and advantages the 


hand, and wears down price is but five cents 
to the thinnest wafer a cake. Good deal- 


—and it is good ra : ers everywhere 
soap always. i 
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spent with you last night gave me a taste 
for more. Then, too, | was sure you'd be 
glad of my assistance in finding your way 
back to the road to-morrow. Deary and 
Co. are particular friends of mine, and | 
know they'll be grateful for anything | can 
do in the way of speeding up their goods.” 

Some part of this information, or the non- 
chalance with which it was delivered, gave 
Roper pause. He turned away, muttering 
in savage tones something about his boys 
having “left the road” while he slept. The 
lie was an obvious one, but the stranger 
doubtless had his own reason for accepting 
it blandly and without comment. 

He now dismounted, unsaddled and knee- 
haltered his horse, and turned it to graze. 
Without taking further notice of Roper, he 
proceeded to gather fuel from the neighboring 
bush, and in a short time had a great fire 
of his own leaping in the gloom. He had 
built it exactly facing Vivienne’s watch- 
tower, and by its rays she could see him 
foraging in his saddle-bags and preparing 
a meal. He made no attempt to com- 
municate with her or to amalgamate in any 
way with Roper’s camp. She wondered a 
little at this, but she had already learned to 


rely upon the certainty of his knowing what 


he was about. Since the moment she heard 
the unexpected sound of his voice, a feeling 
of peace and security had invaded her. 


HE and Roper ate their supper in un- 
broken silence. She was glad to look 
past Roper’s lowering face to the figure of 
Kerry lying full length, smoking peacefully, 
by his fire. He never once glanced their 
way, but Vivienne was curiously aware of 
his being on the alert. He had made 
another collection of fuel; evidently he 
meant to keep a big fire going all night. 
Wearied by the various emotions of the 
day, it did not take the girl long to fall 
asleep. Several times during the night she 
awoke, prompted by a restless fear which 
even through her dreams vaguely disturbed 
her. But always there was calm in the 
camp, and always the man Kerry sat placidly 
smoking. The storm-clouds had gone by, 
and the sky, shroudy and mysterious as 
the blue veil of an Eastern woman, was 
hung with jewels that shed a misty lumi- 
nance over the immense and silent land. 
When she finally threw off sleep in the 
small hours before dawn, it was to find Kerry 
still lying there on his elbow, looking intently 
into the fire. Vivienne wondered how she 


could let him know that she was awake and 
able to take her turn at watching. She 
gave a low whistle. He stirred and glanced 
toward the tent. She whistled delicately on, 
and saw a slow smile flicker for a moment 
across his impassive face. Then he closed 
his book and lowered his head to the saddle. 
He understood. She stopped whistling. He 
slept, and she watched until the stars turned 
white and the hand of dawn pushed them 
back from sight, and in their places scattered 
red and golden roses across the skies. 


ULL morning brought new factors into 

the game. Two sinewy Bechuana boys 
came light-footed up the trail of broken 
trees and crushed ant-hills made by Roper’s 
wagons, and, approaching Kerry, set down 
the heavy packages from their heads and 
gravely saluted him. An indaba ensued, 
accompanied by an arm-wave or two at the 
track by which they had come, some soft- 
clicking remarks, and a few low sighs. Kerry, 
his pipe in his teeth, listened reflectively, 
and at the end of the recital gave a brief 
order to each. One went to the horse; the 
other proceeded to make a fire and unpack 
provisions. 

Vivienne, who had been for a little morn- 
ing walk and now sat on a rock some dis- 
tance away, saw Roper, much intrigued, 
watching the proceedings from under his 
wagon. When he could no longer contain 
his curiosity, he slouched over to Kerry. 

“What’s all this? Whose boys are these?”’ 

“Mine. Any objection to them?” 

“How do you travel, then? Where is your 
wagon?r”’ 

“| can’t remember having mentioned a 
wagon,” was the imperturbable answer. 

That was the secret of it all, then! He 
had no wagon — only a horse and two na- 
tive carriers. Vivienne, to whom the whole 
conversation came clear on the morning air, 
witnessed also Roper’s stupefied amazement. 

“So you’re just hanging on to me?” he 
snarled, at last. ¢ 

“| like pleasant company.” 

“To Jerusalem with you! Well, J don’t!” 

“It’s a free country.” 

Kerry’s manner was unfailingly suave, 
but at this juncture he arose from the 
mound on which he was seated and made it 
clear that, as far as he was concerned, the 
conversation was closed. There was no- 
thing left for Roper but to return to his own 
business of making things as unpleasant as 
possible for every one in his camp. All 
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Gaumer Lighting everywhere follows 
the evening glow 


LL lighting fixtures may look alike to 
you in finish. But there’s a big differ- 
ence, and time brings it out. The spots and 
discolorations which develop on so many 
fixtures do not occur on 


GAUMER 


Hand Wrought 
Lighting 
Fixtures 


A special electro- 
plating process en- 
ables us to guaran- 
tee every indoor 
fixture against cor- 
rosion or blemish. 
Ask your: dealer 
about the Gaumer 
Finish and be sure to ask for the Guarantee Tag. 


Portfolio showing designs for Hall, Library. Den, Din- 
ing Room, ete., free on request. ddress Dept. G. 


JOHN L. GAUMER COMPANY 
22d and Wood Streets Philadelphia 


¢ LIGHTING FIXTURES & 








- 09968 
Chandelier, 
for Library 

or Dining 
































BALDWIN 


FINBACK 


DRINKING CUP 


Means “safety first” for that 
child! In traveling, at school, at 
the picnic, fair or circus—be sure 
it’s this Cup he drinks from— 











the Cup with the original fin. 
Then he's safe! 

For grown-ups, Baldwin Finback 
Drinking Cups are every-day 
health necessities. oe pond 
self-dispensing TA K - UP 
carton, with 250 ty ry 80 
cents, postpaid, or Stationers can 
furnish them. Sample Cups Free. 

UNITED STATES ENVELOPE (0. 

Cap Dept. B, Wercester, Mass. 
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STONE & FORSYTH 00., Boston, Mass, 



















| through the torrid day he prowled and swore 


around his wagons, furiously tinkering and 
greasing and patching up the injuries they 
had sustained during the forced trek, giving 
his boys no rest from labor and abuse. But 
never once did he come near Vivienne, nor 
throw her a glance. 


HUS it was from day to day. The two 

parties trekked and outspanned together 
as if they were one; yet, after that first 
day, never a word passed between them. 
Kerry made no attempt to communicate 
with Vivienne. Roper never spoke to Kerry. 
Vivienne passed her days unmolested by 
Roper. 

The objectionable feature of the affair was 
Roper’s offensive habit of airing in a loud 
voice at the night outspan his opinion of 
“loafers” and ‘“‘hangers-on’’—men who 
“followed like jackals the wagon of another 
man, having none of their own.” Kerry 
might have been a stock or a stone, for all 
the sign he gave of hearing any of these 
things. But Vivienne’s cheek burned for 
him, and at times she felt a curious impa- 


| tience that one who had taken upon himself 















the chivalrous affair of guarding her should 
be able to put up with such insults. She 
could not help thinking that, since he was 
there for her protection, a simple way out 
of an odious situation would be for him to 
say: “Look here: come over to my camp, 
and I’ll take care of you and let this fellow 
go to the deuce. Certainly you will have to 
rough it with me, but you have to rough it 
in any case with this lout.””. She would have 
gone like a bird from a cage. 

One evening Roper remarked to her rudely: 

“1 wonder you don’t go and take up your 


| quarters with your pal the Pioneer, instead 


of housing in my tent.” 

She was furious that “‘the Pioneer,”’ smok- 
ing not twenty yards off, took no more no- 
tice than if he were deaf. It seemed to her 
that patience might go a little too far. 





ND then, one day, she realized that it 
was rather a good thing, after all, that he 
had not invited her to leave Roper’s wagon 
to join his own unsheltered caravan. That 
was the day on which the heavy, lowering 
heat broke at last in a storm such as she had 
never known in her life. Trees and iron 
rocks leaped into flame and fell under split- 
ting flashes of lightning; thunder seemed 
to explode upward from the bowels of the 
earth; and rain came down like straight gray 
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The New 


With all 
the Kodak 


refinements 


ASY to operate, and so thin and compact 
that it is pocketed without inconvenience. 
Equipped with new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter 
with cable release, for time and bulb exposures, 
and for speeds of 3; and % with No. 1, and for x 
s and jm of a second with No.1A. New style 
back, easily removed for quick reloading. Choice 
of meniscus achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear 
lens; has automatic focusing lock; collapsible, 
reversible finder and two tripod sockets. 
No. 1, size of pictures, 24 x 34% inches, meniscus achromatic Jens, $ 7.50 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, . - . - ' 9.00 


No. 1A, size of pictures, 2% x44 inches, meniscus achromatic lens, 9.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - - - - - 11.00 


Catalogue free at your dealer's or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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MARINE 


2 STROKE & 4 STROKE 


OLTORS 


The one complete line—complete in selection, complete in quality. 
The man wanting an engine for a row boat or the man wanting power for a 
big cruiser will find the right engine in the Gray line—and back of every 
engine is a /asting guarantee that means absolute motor boat satisfaction. 


Self-Starting Marine Motors 
The Gray Self- Starting Marine 


Engine will give your motor boat 

the same comfort and luxury as 
- enjoyed by drivers of high grade 
: automobiles. 


No more cranking — just 
press the button. 


Clean —simple—sure— 
safe; described in the big 
1914 Gray catalog. 


Six-Cylinder 4-Stroke Motors 


The most complete marine power plant ever built— every 
convenience that could pecsibiy be desired incorporated in 
their design. Made in six-cylinder 40-50 H. P 
also four-cylinder 30 H. P. 

Equipped with Paragon clutch, Bosch high-tension mag- 
neto and complete instrument and control board—the height 
of perfection in marine engine construction. 


+ a8 shown, 


Designed especially for 

powerin high class 

mahogany yacht 

tenders and all 

boats of this 

nature where a 

strictly high 

érade, clean and 

beautifully finished engine will be ap- 

preciated. Bosch magneto. Nickel plate— 
aluminum and grey enamel finish. 


H P Gray Motor guaranteed to 

*4 «develop4H.P. The ideal 
power for family launch. An easy 
starter and a favorite with the ladies. 

Price with complete 

electrical and pro- 

peller equipment.... 





Gray Gearless Detachable 
Boat Motor 


Take one of these simple, 
compact, light-weight and 
powerful little motors on 
your vacation thissummer. 

In a jiffy you can make 
any row boatintoa speedy, 
powerful motor boat. 


The unanimous choice of ex- 
perienced engine men because 


Me Mechanically 
Better 


More than a mere sub- 

stitute for oars—it is a 

real engine for rea/ 

work. Sturdy and power- 

ful, yet so simple that 

7 your wife, daughter, sister 

or sweetheart can handle it 
with perfect ease. 

The mechanical construc- 
tion of this little motor is 
different—yes and better- 
than anything oi itskind built. 

Write for special literature about this wonderful little 
motor that develops more power—gives your boat greater 
speed—has /ess parts—/ess weight—/longer life and sells for 
only $65 complete. Ask for catalog “gg.” 


This interesting roomy cruiser and over 75 other 
boats illustrated and described in our big 


Boat Builders Catalog 


which shows the nearest boat builder to you where you can 
buy any kind of a boat you want at the most reasonable price. 

Shows row boats, family pleasure boats, speed boats, nifty 
runabouts, work boats, hunting and fishing boats and cruisers. 


Boats of all Types and Sizes from 
a $26 Row Boat Up 


133 boat builders are represented—stock models—special 
designs and knock-down frames are cataloged and prices are 
quoted on complete outfits with Gray motor installed. 

Ask for Boat Builders Catalog. 


Write us today about the engine you are interested in—if a detachable row beat engine, ask for 
Catalog ‘‘gg"’—if an engine for a motor boat of any hind, ask for the Big Engine Book’*M.”” 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 668 Gray 


Motor Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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rods of steel, battering the road into a 


liquid, quivering mass of mud. 

At the first warning peal Roper had drawn 
his wagons to a standstill, covered every- 
thing with great buck-sails, and retired 
under the shelter of one, while his boys took 
shelter under the other. Peering from ant- 
eaten holes in her buck-sail, Vivienne could 
ust distinguish, through the heavy curtain 
of rain, her rear-guard escort — the white 





horse with drooping head and drapery of | 


mackintosh, and a tall figure sheltering to 
leeward of it. The carriers, with the instinc- 
tive art of natives, had found some cranny 
or shelter somewhere; but Kerry and his 
horse got the full brunt of the storm. 

In less than an hour it was all over. The 
quivering mud of the roadway was the only 
unsightly evidence of what had passed — 
that and the drenched forms of a man 
and beast, whom Roper mocked obliquely 
by calling up to Vivienne: 

“Nice weather for jackals, hey? I’ve 
ust been waiting for this! We'll have it 
every day, now the wet season has set in.”’ 

The girl’s heart sank. But it was to sink 
lower yet in the days that followed, when 
Roper’s words came true and the storm 
faithfully repeated itself. It was a despair- 
ing experience to watch man and horse half 
drown every day, then dry in clouds of 
steam under the brilliant sunshine that fol- 
lowed; and Vivienne sickened of it. She 
knew too that, however strong the man, 
such an experience could not go on indefi- 
nitely without affecting his health, and she 
trembled for the day when he would perhaps 
fall ill of fever or pneumonia. 


EF IRTUNATELY, that day never dawned. 
One morning, just as the sun was burst- 
ing forth after a terrible downpour, the blare 
of a coach-horn came sailing through the air 





and a sound of mules’ hoofs pounding in the | 


mud. Vivienne almost jumped out of her 
skin with joy at the sight of a mail-coach, 
empty of everything but the driver and a 
mass of mail-bags. 
_ Within twenty minutes she was stowed 
inside of the cart-tent, the white horse was 
switched on behind, and the drawn up coach 
waited for Kerry to take his place in the 
cart. But first he stepped over and ad- 
dressed a curt remark to Rooper, scowling 
beside the wagon: 

“Come along with me!” 

“Come with you? I'll see you up a gum 
tree first.” 


In warm weather 
everyone needs 


“Mum 


(as easy to use as to say) 


the snow-white, disappearing 
cream which gently 


neutralizes all odors 
of perspiration 


and keeps you fresh and 
sweet despite the natural 
effects of over - heating. 


“Mum” lasts from bath to bath. 


and depattment-stores 


2Sc at drug- 


Mam" Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Send a 2¢ Stamp 





4 Sample Cake 


smell its 
lather on your 
toilet soap 


UST look through this pure transparent soap, 
delicate perfume, and feel its rich, creamy 
face. You will never again be satisfied with any 


less pure and perfect White ose 


Insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three generations of refined 
women on both sides of the Atlantic have proven its merits. Sold 
in every country where beauty is admired, or health desired At 
your dry goods dealer or druggist. 
For sample trial cake, send 2c stamp, or for 10 cents in stamps we will send you a 
package containing a sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sam- 
ple bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts and a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne 
No. 4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. <A new, convenient, de- 
ight/ul form of this refreshing soap—santtary, economical, efficient. 
A luxurious shampoo 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. D, 25 W. 45th Street, New York 
U. 8. BRANCH OF 
Ferd. Muthens, 4711, Glockengasse, Cologne o / R Germany 
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“Very well. You can take what's coming 
to you here instead, if you prefer it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Roper’s face was belligerent, but he 
began to back. The other’s eyes, sud- 
denly grown very steel-colored, had taken 
a kind of measuring glance of him. 

“Just this-— that you surely don’t sup- 
pose you’re going to be let off for your in- 
fernal cheek of the past ten days? And 
all the annoyance you have caused this 
gentleman here?” He slightly indicated 
Vivienne. 

“Gentleman!” 
no further. 


snickered Roper, but got 


IVIENNE’S heart gave a leap at the 
sound of the blow. Never before had 
she ‘seen a man thrashed, nor any kind of 
brute violence used by one man to another. 
A month or two back, the very idea of such 
a thing would have made her feel faint. It 
showed how Africa had steeled her nerves 
and readjusted her sense of values, that she 
could sit through the scientific and very 
thorough punching to which the transport 
driver was treated, without turning a hair. 
Afterward Roper’s boys, with a jubilation 
of manner never before observed in them, 
removed their master to the shade of his 
wagon and administered whisky, while 
Kerry went away to wash his hands and 
make a quick change. The post-cart driver, 
a swarthy half-Dutch colonial, who talked 
the most extraordinary language Vivienne 
had ever heard, beguiled the tedium of 
waiting with anecdotes of Roper’s past: 

“‘Maar! I\t was lekker to see dat slegte 
skepsel get it good and red! Ach, sts ja, he’s 
de worst stinkhond on dis road. He done 
ten years mealie-meal pap on de Cape Town 
breakwater already for I. D. B., and an- 
other five years in de Bloemfontein tronk for 
half murdering an aarme kindt of a Hotten- 
tot girl. Allemagtie! sts, yes, he’s a vaabond. 
I seen him do some dirty jobs between here 
and Mafeking.” 

Vivienne could well believe it. Her heart 
glowed with a warmth and gratitude she 
had never expected to feel again for any one 
as she saw Kerry returning, fresh from his 
dip and change, nonchalant as ever. 

“Oh, how good you’ve been to me! What 
should I have done if you had not 
come?”’ she cried, and put out her hands to 
his in a gesture as charming as it was 
spontaneous. 

“That’s all right,” But 


he said easily. 


impassivity went out of his face and dark- 
ness came into his eyes for a moment as he 
touched her hands. Then they sat side by 
side behind the driver, while the mules spat- 
tered onward through the mud. She re- 
counted to him all she could remember of 
her adventure, from the time she knew her- 
self lost until Roper’s appearance roused 
her from the mental lethargy into which 
panic and privation had plunged her. But 
of the ten days’ gap in between she could 
tell him no more than if she had returned 
from the dead. 

“It seems like a miracle that you 
should have come upon the scene just when 
you did!” 

“It was lucky I left the coach at Palapye,’ 
he said reflectively. But he did not mention 
why he had done so. “When | got back 
some days later, there was no way of pro- 
ceeding, except by taking a horse and a 
couple of bearers.” 

“Did you hear then that | was lost?” 

“Yes,” he said briefly. “‘The Govern- 
ment had people out searching for you. But 
you must have traveled at a great rate. | 
expect you'll want to wire to let people know 
you are all right as soon as we get near a 
telegraph office?” 

“‘] suppose so,” she said slowly. “Unless 
it would be possible to just arrive and say 
nothing as to where | have been and about 
that awful time with Roper. I should like 
that above all.” 

She looked at him appealingly, and then 
at her grimy clothes. 

“It would be terrible to run the gauntlet 
like this!” 

“We must think up something,” he said. 

“It is only a matter of clothes to arrive 
in,” she said presently. “I expect | shall 
find my baggage all safe there.” 

“Of course. Well, the best plan will be 
for me to drop you at Fisher’s half-way 
house, a day’s drive from Bulawayo. I'll 
proceed by coach and send you back what- 
ever you need unu some kind of convey- 
ance to come by. The woman at Fisher’s 
is a quiet, half-dazed Dutch creature who 
won't talk if she sees you enter a young man 
and go forth a young woman.” 

She colored slightly, conscious suddenly 
of her grimy knickerbockers and rush hat. 
Then their eyes met, and they both fell into 
a rush of laughter that broke the last strand 
of stiffness between them and turned them 
into girl and boy in a world empty of old 
griefs and pains and full of sunlight. 
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Quality Here is a Persian Legend 
Is on the Character Value of 


Fine Associations 


Economy 











A traveler was attracted by the 
delicious odor of a lump of clay 

under the hedgerow. On expressing 
astonishment that a mere clod of earth 
could give forth such perfume, 

the clod gave forth a voice also, 

which said: ‘‘You need only 

to remember that | have been 

a long time associated with Roses.” 


Many of our finest pleasures are 

due to artistic association. To live 
with beautiful things is to harbor 

the splendors of youth and springtime. 
The Abiding Elegance of Fine Finish, 
on our house trim and furniture 

and motor car, becomes a happy state 
of mind and makes living worth while. 


Murphy Varnishes have the Abiding Elegance 


The Vanish Murphy Varnish Company NEWARK 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President could - 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited ILLS. | 


Montreal, Canada 
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A NEW IDEA IN 
SELF-FILLING 
@ FOUNTAIN PENS 


An advance step in Self-Filler construction — the 
new Parker Self-Filler. No humps, bumps, or out- 
side projections to interfere with your grip or writ- 
ing. I am sure you will like it.—Geo. S. Parker 
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Xt. Take off shield cap at end of barrel, drop pen point in 
any inkwell, press button — fills itself in 2 seconds. At 

Fills any Parker Dealer. Regular prices prevail. 

y . Parker Jack Knife Safety Transparent Bakelite 

2 A great favorite. Carry it upside Fountain Pen 

seconds down, rightside or flat—any Looks like clear, 

ket, trunk, travel or hand bag ao ianee 

Can't leak because of locking de; | amount of ink in barrel and 
the Lacky Gapve, > ie how the Lucky Curve 
Over 200 app = Jack Knife Safety and oO pare om 
If you cannot locate a dealer, write us for illust 





Parker Pen Co., 144 Mill St., Racin “Wie 


Visit our New York Retail Store, in the Woolworth No. 20—$2.50 No. 24 'y—$4.00 No. 24—$1.00 
Bidg., and see every style of Parker Pen manufactured. with elip, 2.75 withelip, 4.25 with elip, 4.25 



























































B y. Find out what Lewis service means to you, Cut cut 
a. the middleman’ . in pace hee lumber prices and high labor costs. We ship direct from the 
mil's to you. All materials sawed and worked to fit, your whole home ready to erect. 
Every detail of a planned and taken = ante aeaaeen designers. You save “LEWIS \ 
“ DD Thelewis EASY BUILT Home Book tells all absctoermethed: Get FE 
Wis e a our met hoc 32€ 
mdz oun meen economical ayn bul Con man bau PANS) OF OLOD UBL 
this book. A postage stamp will save you many dollars. 
Lewis Manufacturing Co., 1102 Lafayette Ave., Bay City, Mich HOMES 
BY 
WAN Ae el Sere RITING TAUGHT wit WANTED 
ss. cised, rev ‘ yped, also, sold on 
WRU LARS comnivsion “Our students gel stories 10 best | MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
magazines ree booklet, “ RITING ‘oO 
IT,” vives | ; You can write them. We teach $25t 9800 Sorensd pia: 
dee ee rscrittion, Bese Ni tadtencyeian Inor'™ | Free Book.”"A- M:P: Schools.” ¢g3 Sheridan d.. Chica: 
& ‘| The Book of 100 Houses 
: m Sent free to any one who intends to build. 
This book contains photographic views of over | 
100 houses of every variety and style of architecture 
(from the smallest bungalows and camps to the | 
largest residences) that have been built in all parts 
of the country, under widely varying conditions of 
climate and surroundings, and stained with 
> . 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
They are designed by leading architects and the 
book is full of ideas and suggestions that are of inter- 
est and value to those who are planning to build. 

















Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
| Charles M. Hart, Architect, Bay Shore, N. Y. 139 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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They discussed without constraint what 
she needed in the way of clothes, and how 
to outwit the curiosity of Rhodesia as to her 
adventure. She told him about her work, 
and something of her reason why she could 
not afford to have the truth known. And 
if his eyes expressed humorous wonder that 
she should mind what the world thought, 
when she was clear of fault, his enthusiasm 
in plotting ways and means for keeping her 
doings dark was no less than her own. 

“You must just turn up casually at a 
hotel one day in your cart, and say you've 
been all right — that you certainly got lost, 
but found good friends, and have been seeing 
the country and getting ‘copy’ ever since. 
As Chesterfield says: ‘Never lie, but don’t 
tell.everything.” Roper knows that if he 
speaks I’ll break him to pieces. As for this 
driver Koos, I can easily square him. He's 
an old crony of mine.” 

The sun pressed down on them hard all 
day; but there were fresh hills on the horizon. 
The crystal air was vibrant with the odors 
of rolling leagues of vivid flowers. Wild bees 
hovered over the brilliant cactus blooms and 
strange-colored brittle cups of the sugar- 
bush, then honey-laden, and softly 
burr-ed their way home. 


rose 


T broad noon they outspanned by a 
mule-stable on the banks of the Lundi, 
and made a fire for which Vivienne helped 


collect sticks. Koos filled the kettle at the 
river, and Kerry went off on the trail of 
a little bird that was hopping from tree to 
tree with an insistent note. It was a honey- 
bird, and its message was clear when Kerry 
came back carrying two large honeycombs 
dripping with that golden wine of the veldt 
brewed by the little dark wild bees. 

Vivienne thought she had never in her life 
tasted anything so delicious. Koos was still 
at the river. She and Kerry sat on two 
Stones, close to each other, and munched 
the dripping combs, looking at the great, 
fantastic land about them, and sometimes 
into each other’s eyes. She did not know 
that her youthful beauty had burst through 
grime and sunburn like a flower from its 
Sheath. He did not know that distance was 
gone from his eyes again, and that they 
burned dark in his tanned face. Both were 
aware of the enfolding wings of some great 
unknown force. 

Who drinks Nile water must return to 
Egypt. Who tastes of Africa’s perfumed 
honey can never again content him with 


the honey of pallid Europe. Vivienne 
could not know that by her act she was 
being initiated into the fellowship of that 
great band whose hearts will never more be 
free of the thrilling, exquisite pain of Africa’s 
claw. She only knew that some strange 
taste of strange life went from the honey 
into her very being, and that she had never 
lived before as she lived in that moment. 
Life had been waiting for her behind a veil, 
and now she drew nearer the veil, and from 
behind it came the perfume of stephanotis 
and cactus bloom and wild honey, the mur- 
muring of rivers, the music of trees. Africa 
was wild honey, and wild honey was Africa 
It had got into her blood — gone to her 
brain. Oh, the sweetness of it! The flame 
of skies and flowers! Time and space here 
for dreams! Here the rats and mice of life 
— malice, intrigue, slander, all the gibber- 
ing, gnawing things — were absent. Here 
one pressed one’s lips to life and felt the 
thrill of the kiss in every vein. 


UDDENLY she gave a cry. A bee's 
sting had embedded itself in the sensitive 
flesh of her lower lip, and an exquisite, needle- 
like pain brought tears to her eyes. He saw 
at once what had happened, and sprang up. 
“I'll get it out. Hold still a minute.” 
Touching her face with strong fingers 
grown extraordinarily delicate, he pinched 
the lip until he was able to extract the tiny 
dark sting. She closed her eyes, and a tear 
slipping down her cheek wetted his fingers. 
Then he kissed her, with the honey and 
salt wet on her lips, as one might kiss a 
child. And, almost as simply and natur- 
ally, she kissed him back. When she real- 
ized what she had done, her heart seemed to 
become hollow in the sunlight for one mo- 
ment, then full, brimming over with some 
strange wine. She wanted to be furious 
with him; but, looking at his eyes, no words 
would come to her lips. They stood there, 
staring at each other like people in a dream. 
The sight of Koos coming back recalled her 
te herself, and the spell under which she 
had been broke. Frigid, conventional words 
came to her lips, of the kind she might have 
spoken in a London drawing-room: 
“You forget yourself! How dared you!” 
His clear, tanned face assumed a deep 
flush, and he turned away abruptly. If she 
expected an apology, she was disappointed. 
No other word was spoken, and when they 
mounted the coach he sat by the driver’s side, 
leaving the whole of the back seat to her. 
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Emenan Piano Co. 


Boston , Mass. 





! Who can think 
Ss of some simple 

© thing to pat- 
ent? Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 


“Needed Inventions”and’*How to get your Patent and your Money.” 


RANDOLPH & CO., PATENT ATTORNEYS, Dept. 50,W ASHINGTON, D.C. 


PATENTS. | Sen sueteh for fee earch of Patent Of 


Records. HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT i, 
INVENT with List of Inventions Wanted and Pri REE 
t free. Patents advertised 
Send for our List of Patent Buyers. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington, D. C. 


> 
Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, high- 
class service. No false inducements to get business. Book 
explaining terms free. Address E. G. Siggers, Patent Lawyer, 
lox 7, N. U. Building, Washington, D. CO. 


STAMMERING 


AND ITS TREATMENT contains facts about stammering never published 
before; alse > pa urticulars of my well-known school, established in 1888, giving 
the most sens bie, scientific, reliat . -_ satisfactory course of treatment 

wn. St =~ s trom every where or _ write for this interesting booklet. 
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Prank A. Sevens. M.D., Principal. 628 West 40th St., New York 

















GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
The knowledge vital to a happy. successful 

life has been collected in “ SEXOLOGY,’ 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


strate 


By William H. "Walling, A.M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
ey a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
better 2 a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
™ is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughcut the country. 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions”’ and Table of Contents 


She found in this something to be thank- 
ful for, though her soul resented it. Slowly, 
with the gold of afternoon and red lights of 
evening, her anger faded away; but the 
enchantment of Africa faded too, and she 
felt cold — cold to the bone. 


T the next stopping-place a young Dutch- 











PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 





man was waiting for the coach, and 


| went on with them the following morning. 


He turned out to be a sprightly fellow from 
the Eastern Province, anxious to air his views 
on the subject of Cape politics and ostrich- 


| farming. Vivienne earned a reputation for 
| unsociability by retiring under the shadow 


of a large felt hat she had obtained at the 
hotel store. But Kerry, who, to make way 
for the stranger, had been obliged to return 
to the back seat, covered her strange manner 
and appearance by sitting forward and en- 
tering into long arguments. Sometimes both 
men would lapse into the Boer taal, and for 
frequent spells not a word they said was in- 
telligible to her. She burned to remember 
what had passed between them, and shrank 
away as far as possible into her corner. He 


| appeared to notice nothing. His own man- 


ner became curiously heavy and dull as the 
day went on — a day of torrid heat, the air 


| full of thunder and thick with dust. 


In the late afternoon a mule fell dead-lame, 
delaying arrival at Fisher's until past mid- 


| night. As she limped from the coach, sick 
| with fatigue, Vivienne caught a glimpse by 


lantern-light of Kerry’s face. It was 


| strangely distorted, with eyes bright and 


bloodshot. The sight of it revolted her, 
even as his voice speaking the coarse, gut- 
tural taal had done. But she was too tired 
to care about anything. Her whole mind 


| had concentrated itself on the thought of 


bed and a longing to extend her weary bones 
in sleep. So that when on the stoep, as they 
waited to be led to their huts, Kerry came 
near her, muttering something indistin- 
guishable, she turned away from him dully, 
with eyes and ears only for the woman who 
was to show the way. 


T was not until late the next morning that 
her mind cleared enough to think. Then 

her first wonder was why she had not been 
called to rejoin the coach. After lying still 
a long time, she remembered the plan that 
she was to be left at this place, and made 

| haste to dress to find out whether the coach 
had gone without her. A knock came at 
| the door, and she opened it a crack to the 
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Why Your Dealer Guarantees the Evinrude 


VERY Evinrude Detachable Rowboat Motor that is sold carries two guaran- 
tees—First, the guarantee of the Evinrude Motor Company, the largest pro- 
ducers of rowboat motors in the world—Second, the guarantee of your local hard- 
ware or sporting goods dealer, whom you know personally. Your dealer has selected 
the “Evinrude” to sell because it is the one motor that he cares to guarantee and recognizes as the 
standard in its field. Your dealer knows that there are more Evinrudes in use than all other row- 
boat motors combined. 

He knows that it attaches to any rowboat in less than one minute, carries just like a satchel and 
will actually drive a rowboat more than eight miles an hour—a canoe nearly 
twelve. He also realizes that it has the following exclusive features, which cannot be 

procured on any similar device in the world: 


Evinrude Built-in Reversible 
Magneto, which is not only 
waterproof but actually operates when 
completely submerged. 
Evinrude Compensating Device which 
controls the tiller and takes the work out 
of steering—no tugging at the tiller. 


Evinrude Maxim Silencer, that wonder- 
ful invention for eliminating the noise 
of operation, can only be procured on the 
“Evinrude.” 

Evinrude Shock Absorbing Device which 
absorbs vibration can only be used on the 
“Evinrude.” 





The Evinrude catalog will be 
sent free upon request, write 
for it today. 





EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


Pp : } 336 M Street, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
(DETACHABLE = 
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A right sugar for every 

purpose can now be had 

in our sealed packages. 

Ask your grocer for: — 

° Domino Confectioners 
For candies, icings, etc. 

Domino Powdered 
For céreals and fruits 

Domino Granulated 

For pies, cakes, preserves, etc 

jomino Syrup: pure cans) 

For griddle cakes or waffles 

and for cooking 


Crystal Domino pieces 
For tea and coffee 
The American Sugar 
ining Company 
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OPEN ALL ROUND PARTLY OPEN COLLAPSED 


Close-to-Nature OPEN AIR Tent House 


Dectence especially for SLEEPING and LIVING in the OPEN AIR. A Fresh Air Retreat on your Lawn. Lets the 
Air IN but keeps the Insects OUT. For camping, etc. Quickly assembled or collapsed without the removal of a bolt or the 
use of atool. The canvas is permanently attached to the frame except the top and gables, which slip on like a hood. Why 
swelter under hot roofs when the Open Air house is as cool as the atmosphere? For tuberculosis, nervous troubles and ill 
health generally, nature's remedy is sleeping in the open air. Write for catalog and prices. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, 320 Front Street, Colfax, lowa 
The Ma.’ 
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stupid, sad-looking woman of the night 
before. The following dialogue ensued: 

“If you want korfie and grub, I'll bring 
it to you. The big baas said you was to have 
what you wanted.” 

“Have they gone? 

“Ya. The coach went at six: The big 
baas said you was too sick to go and must 
rest in bed till he sends for you.” 

“Very well. Bring me something to eat, 
please.” 

She got back into bed, and little of her 
face was showing when the woman returned 
with food, set it down dully, and departed. 

Time and space in which to think, lying 
there behind the bolted door, battered mud 
walls about her and bulging thatch over- 
head. She was so silent that the flies pre- 
tended to believe her dead and descended 
upon her in black battalions. The struggle 
to keep them off roused in her a kindof sullen 
fury against Africa and all that in it was. 

“| must get out of it,”” she muttered. “It’s 
driving me mad. | must have been mad to 
let that man kiss me. How dared he!” 


She tried to remember his face as it had 
revolted her the night before, suffused with 
blood and swollen; but she could remember 
only the keen, quiet eyes, full of light and 


distances, and how they had darkened 
when he looked at her, and how they had 
measured up Roper, and how her heart 
had leaped in her breast at the sound of 
the first blow. 

“T am mad,” she reiterated wearily, and 
covered her eyes. ‘This miserable country 
has driven me mad!” 


T sundown the next day the woman 
A brought a parcel and the news that a 
cart had come and would be ready to start 
again at dawn. The parcel contained a man’s 
mackintosh, a dark blue coat and skirt, a 
white blouse, and a sailor hat. She shook 
out the Philistine garments carefully, as if 
she thought a scorpion — or a note — might 
be hidden among them. But there was no 
sign of either. 

“Tant mieux!” she said at last, and dis- 
carded the rush hat and tattered shirt al- 
most violently, as if she hoped to throw off 
the last trace of her veldt-madness. 

Wrapped in the mackintash, she slipped 
out to the waiting cart in the dimness of the 
dawn, and started on the last lap of a journey 
that was originally to have taken her ten 
days but had already extended to six weeks! 
On!’ when the lights of Bulawayo gleamed 


before her, at last, could she really believe 
the end had come. 


ITHIN a week civilization had its 
grip on her once more. 

The opening up of the country had 
brought a fashionable English crowd to 
Bulawayo, among them many people that 
she knew and had special feuds with. One 
of the latter was Lady Angela Vinning, a 
woman with a good figure, beautiful, plead- 
ing green eyes, and thumbs down on every 
other woman except those who for the mo- 
ment happened to fit intoherschemes. She 
and Vivienne were staying at the same 
hotel, and exchanged polite greetings and 
glances of disdain every morning. Vivienne 
despised her for what she was: false, un- 
scrupulous, and mean-souled. She detested 
Vivienne for being fifteen years younger 
than herself, and that is the most poignant 
of all the feminine hatreds. 

Other grounds for general detestation by 
her own sex soon made patent to Vivienne 
were (1) that Wolfe Montague, the richest 
man in South Africa, took no pains to 
hide the fact that his main business in Bula- 
wayo was to be perpetually at her heels; 
(2) that, having been romantically lost on 
the veldt and found again, no one quite 
knew how, she was the most talked of per- 
son in the country; and (3) that she had 
turned up looking perfectly radiant, and 
been seen of none until after regaining pos- 
session of her extremely chic clothes. Tales 
with a tang to them were soon flying round 
Bulawayo. Vivienne assumed her mask and 
with a calm mien went about her business 
of “writing up” the country. . But behind 
the mask and the mien she was raging. It 
was London and the torment of the last few 
years over again. 

“If I could only wipe my boots on them 
all!” she thought savagely—and at 
such moments almost decided to marry 
Montague, whose flame grew more and more 
ardent with the days. But always a shadow 
slipped between her and her decision —a 
shadow with gray eyes! Where had those 
eyes disappeared to? She never saw him, 
and no one mentioned the name Kerry. 
The thing puzzled her, yet she was grimly 
glad. Of what use getting that strange tor- 
ment of honey and perfume and wild places 
into her veins again, when she cared only for 
the call of civilization, longed only for power 
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Healthful Sleep 


Sleep is the slowing down of all the organs of the body, Nature's 
outed of rebuilding. of sleep means drawing on the reserve 
forces of the entire human system. The soothing qualities of 


anHEUSER-BUScy,,, 


‘4 ° 
Malt Nutine 
are due to the tonic properties of Saazer Hops. Malt-Nutrine is a 
combination of the soluble extracts of the choicest Saazer (Bohemia) 
Hops. and the best Barley the earth produces. When taken before 
retiring it promotes healthful and refreshing sleep. 


For sale by all druggists and grocers 
Mah-Nutrine, when mixed with milk or sparkling water, makes a most palatable and healthful drink. 


Malt-Nutrine declared by U. S. Revenue Department a pure malt product, not an alcoholic 
beverage. Contains ig} per cent malt solids — 1.91 per cent alcohol. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Booklet 5 (Beautifully illustrated) sent free on request. 
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Old fashioned bonnets and shawls 
add distinction to the portraits of a 


generation ago. 


But, your own portrait in clothes 
that have gone out of style, only 
looks queer and out-of-date. 


Keep the old pictures by all 
means, they will be a sacred posses- 
sion some day. But it’s equally 
important to have a new one taken 
when the old fails to do justice. 





There's a photographer tn your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y, 
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and the weapons of wealth with which to 
smite these little-minded women? 

One day, writing by the open window of 
her bedroom, she heard two men talk- 
ing in the hotel veranda. One was a solicitor 
whom she had met, named Cornwall, and a 
remark of his riveted her attention: 

“Brain and Hunt are after it. Thev’ll give 
five hundred, but de Windt doesn’t seem in- 
clined to sell, though he needs money to 
get up north.” 

“I'll go a hundred better,” said the other 
man firmly. “It’s a good farm, and I'd like 
it myself. Try him with that.” 

“Right! Ill try him.” 

Vivienne sat transfixed. The whole story 
rushed back to her mind, and with it the 
remembrance of her plan to outdo the rogues 
by buying the farm herself. She had scorned 
the idea then, and despised herself for har- 
boring it; but in her present frame of mind 
it stood up salient and welcome as an old 
friend. Swiftly she found herself considering 
the question of where to raise the money. 

She heard the other man bid Cornwall 
good-by, and a moment or two later she 
sauntered into the veranda. 

“| heard that man’s offer for de Windt’s 
farm, and | want to tell you I’d like to buy 
it myself. I'll give eight hundred pounds.” 

Cornwall stared at her, smiling. 

“You bitten with the land mania too, 
Miss Carlton?” 

“Yar 

“There’s plenty of it about,” he remarked 
tentatively. “And de Windt’s not particu- 
larly keen on selling.” 

“It must be bis farm or none,” she said. 
“I have a particular fancy for the place.” 

“Oh, well! I'll see what | can do for you. 
It’s a good offer — more than the farm is 
worth, | think. De Windt’s ill at present 
with a bad go of malaria. But I'll put the 
matter to him and let you know the result.” 

“Thank you.” 

She went inside again, and sat on her bed, 
pretending to wonder where the money was 
to come from. In reality she knew perfectly 
well, and she didn’t care. She was in the 
dirty business now up to her eyebrows, for 
loss or gain. If she gained, she would give 
back Montague his eight hundred pounds 
and a wave of the hand. If she lost, she 
must marry him and forever hide the fact 
that he had been no more than a cat’s-paw. 

“He is too good for me, anyway,” she re- 
flected. “Any man is too good for me. I’ve 
become a scoundrel and an adventuress. 


Three months of South Africa have done 
wonders for me! And I don’t care —I 
don’t care!”’ 

She bathed her hot face, but could not 
take the burn from it. It was. still 
brightly flushed, making her look very young 
and lovely, when she stood before Montague 
and proffered her abrupt request: 

“Will you lend me a thousand pounds for 
three months?” 

Reflection had shown her that she might 
have to bid higher, or that, even if she got 
it for eight hundred pounds, she would need 
a margin sum with which to prosecute the 
search for gold. Further, if she could bor- 
row the money for three months, she might 
be able to sell and refund to him. 

“Of course,” said Montague promptly, 
and could not keep elation out of his eyes. 
He looked like a large, fair bull; he was 
good-natured, but a hard man at a bargain. 

“And will you do something for me?” he 
asked, smiling. 

“I can not attach any conditions,” she 
said quickly. “Mine is entirely a business 
proposition.” 

“‘And mine is — as far, at least, as | am 
concerned — pure pleasure. It is only to 
ask you to wear this little jewel for me.” 

He held out a small morocco-leather case; 
but she did not put out a hand to receive it. 

“Say, then, to wear it for three months. 
If, when we clear up this terribly serious 
business proposition, you wish to return it to 
me with the thousand, so be it. If you con- 
sent to keep it, | can only say — you will 
make me the happiest man in the world.” 

Mechanically she received the small case, 
and for a moment his hand closed on hers and 
carried it to his lips. She grew a little pale. 

“TI can not promise anything,”’ she stam- 
mered, drawing her hand away. 

“1 do not ask you to— yet,” was his 
answer. But the ring remained with her, 
and she knew it was a part of the bargain. 
When she opened the case, she was furious 
with herself, for it was a ring that could not 
escape note —a great single stone, amber- 
colored, set in a band of violet enamel. 


HEY were all dining at Government 
House that night, and she wore it, striv- 
ing to hide its brilliance among a number 
of other stones; but it glared out, yellow 
and baleful as a tiget’s eye. 
Lady Angela was the first to spot it. 
“What a glorious stone! | do so love a 
yellow diamond. Is it out of the famous 
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ZEISS-ENSIGN 
CAMERAS 


Imported Ensign Film Cameras with Optical 
Equipment by Carl Zeiss Jena. 
For Pictures 344 x44 Complete... .$37.50 


For Pictures 34 x54 ey 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF “ENSIGNS” 
G. GENNERT, 24-26 E. 13th St., N. Y. 


320 8. Wabash Ave., Chicage. 682 Mission St., San Francisco 


Lunch Outdoors 
This Basket Keeps Things Fresh 


Pack your lunch, go for a ride in the motor 
over country roads to some wooded spot. What 
greater pleasure than dining with ature _as 
host? Put in the lunch, bottles and all. 


“A Rest and a 


Hawkeye 


Refrigerator Basket 


Add Zest to the Trip” 
The repast will be ready to serve. fresh 
aad delicious at your journey'’s end. A 
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Montague mine, or a mere de Beers? Jour- 
nalism must pay, dear Vivvie!”’ She gave a 
little silvery laugh that rippled up Vivienne’s 
spine like an asp and left a poisoned wound. 
Neither did a conversation carried on at 
her right act as an antidote. A judge was 
telling his neighbor what a charming fellow 
de Windt was, and how they would miss 
him when he pulled out for the north. 
“The country can’t afford to lose men like 
that! But they are lovers of the wild, and 
won’t stay when we begin to get civilized. 
Yet de Windt himself is one of the most 
civilized fellows I’ve ever met,” went on 
the administrator. ‘When all colonials are 
like him Africa will begin to move.” 
“A colonial? Impossible!” cried a woman. 
“It is possible, though. He was born out 
here, and, spite of Harrow and Oxford and 
a place at the bar, Africa has him for good.” 
“The dear fellow would have been here 
to-night if he had not been so ill,” said the 
hostess. And the wretched Vivienne was 
thankful she had been spared that ordeal, 
at least. But she held fast to her plan. 
What matter whether de Windt were a 
splendid fellow or not! Since he loved the 
wild, all the better for him — he wouldn’t 
miss his gold mine! She felt herself growing 
harder and harder every moment. 
“Millionaires must be made of tough 
stuff,” she thought sardonically. “Fine fel- 
lows! I expect | shall begin to look like one 
soon. Eyes like flint, with pouches under 
them, and a tiger-trap for a mouth!” 


EXT day Cornwall came bearing pro- 
pitious tidings. 

“Tt’s all right,”’ he said. ‘De Windt will 

take your offer. The other people are keen 


| as mustard and want to go higher; but he 


says he wouldn’t sell to them at any price.” 
“| want it fixed up at once,” she said 
feverishly. 
“As soon as you like. He asked me to 
hustle it along, too. The poor fellow has 


had a bad go of fever, but the news quite 
| cheered him up. He seems greatly pleased 


at your wanting the place.” 

Vivienne was assailed by a choking sensa- 
tion, and a bitter flavor came into her 
mouth; but she knew that, as a prospective 
millionaire, she must get accustomed to 
such discomforts. 

Although the negotiations for the sale 
went forward apace, they were not pushed 
on fast enough to please her. She worried 
Cornwall almost out of his wits in her deter- 
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mination to have the thing signed and 
sealed before de Windt was well enough to 
get about. She did not yet feel quite hard- 
ened enough in the ways of millionaires to 
be able to face, over a deed of sale, the 
man whose gold she was stealing. 

Then, one morning, Vivienne went for the 
first time to look at the farm. It lay alonga 
dusty, sun baked road; but Vivienne noticed 
neither dust nor heat. The excitement of 
the gamble for money was in her veins. 

“What is the use of pretending | am too 
good for it, and was made for better things?” 
she meditated, and her smile took the little 
bitter twist that was now becoming habit- 
ual. With it still on her lips, she looked over 
the side of the carriage into a pair of gray 
eves full of veldt light and far places. A 
dog-cart containing two men had passed 
and gone, but not too soon for her to recog- 
nize Kerry and see an answering flash of 
recognition in his eyes. 

Fever died out of her veins and her heart 
lay cold as a stone. She looked, not a girl, 
but a pale, tired woman, when she stepped 
out of the carriage and climbed over the little 
sloping kopjes that gave a view of the six 
thousand acres that would some day be a 
famous gold mine. Silent, lovely acres they 
were, full of color and peace. Low-spreading 
trees standing alone, scattered purple rocks 
on which lay patches of rust red as blood, a 
carpet of wild grasses and little star-shaped 
veldt flowers. Here and there great boul- 
ders were pitched together with enough earth 
to harbor a spiking tree and trailing creep- 
ers. Some lines of red-gum had been planted, 
and in their shadow stood a little thatched 
hut, before whose door, its slender branches 
tapping the thatch, grew a little tree~laden 
with clustering golden bloom that gave a 
lovely scent. 


annie poignant regret, stronger 
than herself, rushed through her, that 
the peace of these brooding acres of loneli- 
ness should be destroyed by what lay hidden 
under them. In imagination she saw the 
dirt and débris of new gold diggings, the 
purple rocks shattered by dynamite, trees 
and flowers torn out and lying dead. 

Was it too late now to repent, and, in- 
stead of digging out the gold, keep the land 
as it was, silent and peaceful? Go and live 
in that little thatched hut with the tree by 
the door? She dreamed with the thought a 
moment, then turned bitterly away. The 
land was not even hers unless she could pay 


for it with the gold that came out of it! It 
was Montague’s, as she was Montague’s un- 
less she repaid the thousand pounds. 

As she got back into the car and drove 
away, she knew that the memory of that 
place would haunt her all her days. 

Cornwall banished it for a while with the 
business of signing the transfer deed; but 
at the dance given by the magistrate that 
night it returned. A pair of eyes looking at 
her across the ball-room, as once she had 
seen them stare across the veldt, brought 
back the ghost and made it seem a very live 
thing. She had never seen Kerry in the 
evening dress of convention before, and 
tried to feel astonished that he should re- 
semble a distinguished man of the world 
rather than a sort of Boer. Inexplicably, 


as she stared, she forgot everything except 
to notice how worn and ill he looked. Over 
the shoulder of her partner she met his clear 
gaze, and it became curiously and inextrica- 
bly mixed in her memory with the lovely 
peace of the land she had visited that day. 


“TT WANT to introduce to you a great pal 

of mine — Kerry de Windt,” said her 
partner, Marshall Brunton, who was also 
her host, the magistrate. ‘May I?” 

“Kerry de Windt?” she answered slowly. . 

“A splendid chap. He’s here to-night, 
after a bad go of fever and pneumonia he 
got somehow on his way up-country.” 

“On his way up-country?”’ she repeated 
mechanically. 

“It appears that he was coming up by 
coach, but left it at Palapye to go off on a 
hunt for a little child that was lost from some 
wagons. Every one had given up the search, 
but he found the child away in a wild krantz, 
starving, with an old man Bechuana boy.” 

“Was its mother alive?” Vivienne had a 
sickening vision of that poor mother sitting, 
hat in hand, outside her hut. 

“He got back just in time to save her 
reason. Queer fellow! We’d never have known 
anything about it from him, of course. The 
story came up by wire from Palapye.”’ 

“Is that he talking to Lady Angela? 

“Yes. Shall we go over?” 

“No. Take me out into the air, please.” 

Her face was white as death. So it was 
he whom she had robbed! Kerry de Windt! 

It was out in one of the verandas, dimly 
lit by Japanese lanterns, that he was 
brought and introduced to her. 

“You two should find plenty to talk 
about, as you both know all about being 
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BOUT seven million years ago, 
more or less, a stupid, slow- 
moving lizard known to science 

as brontosaurus roamed the earth. He 
stood thirty feet high on his hind feet 
and was seventy feet long. He weighed 
over thirtytons. Ashe lumbered along, 
each of his ponderous feet left a track that occupied one 
square yard, No one knows why he became extinct. 
Perhaps the earth shrugged her shoulders one day, as 
it were; in other words, a cataclysm occurred. Dry land 
became water and oceans became dry land. Brontos- 
aurus could not adapt himself to the change. Nature 
scrapped him. 


“Not the name 
of a thing 
but the mark 

of a Service.” 











This process of scrapping is what Darwin meant by 
‘‘evolution,’’ ‘‘natural selection,’’ and the ‘‘survival 
of the fittest.’” It is a process that finds its counterpart 
in the scrap heap of human industry. There are me- 
chanical fossils as well as fossil lizards. Look in the 
scrap heap of any industry and you will find them. 
The bigger that scrap heap is, the more marked has 
been the evolution which it represents, the more perfect 
is the product of the industry. if an industry has no 
scrap heap it is standing still; it is not evolving. 


Next to agriculture and architecture the oldest of 
human industries is the art of lighting. Hence the scrap 
heap of light producers ought to be large. And it is. 
Chink of the hairy, low-browed savage who rubbed 
two sticks together, built a fire and thus 
made the first artificial light thousands 
and thousands of years ago. Then think 
tthe incandescent electric lamp. What 

evolution! What a scrap oe has 
been piled up of beacons, rush lights, 
candles and oil lamps, each with a little 
subsidiary scrap heap of its own repre- 
senting the evolution of its particular 
type of light-producer! 


When the incandescent electric lamp 
was invented the height of the scrap heap 
was more than doubled. In a few years lamps which 
represented the illuminating methods of centuries were 
discarded. And the end is not yet. The height of the 
scrap heap is growing more rapidly than ever. 


All the science of our time is epitomized in the in- 
candescent lamp of today—the MAZDA lamp. If you 
knew its history you would know the history of mod- 
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the MAZDA lamp of today. 


ern science. Study its scrap heap and you learn how 
far the art of lighting has evolved, even in your own 
time. 


At the very bottom of the heap you will find a lamp 
with astrip of graphite in a poor vacuum. Farther up 
are hundreds of lamps with platinum filaments; stil! 
farther up lamps with filaments composed of the oxides 
of zirconium and titanium, and very near the present 
top, lamps with filaments of carbon, osmium, silicon 
compounds and tantalum. Then come many types of 
the metal filament lamp, including types of tungsten 
lamps, 


All of them are as extinct as brontosaurus. 


Let it not be supposed that the lamps of today marked 
MAZDA are the last word in incandescent electric 
lighting. Some day there will be other lamps, more 
elicient but still marked MAZDA. 


They will be so marked because they evolved from 
the same unceasing systematic study and selection that 
gave us the MAZDA of today—a study and selection 
centered in the Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady and supplemented 
by learning from the leading experimental lamp labora- 
tories of the world what progress they have made in 
the same direction. 


The results thus obtained are communicated to the 
General Electric Company’s manufacturing centers at 
Cleveland and Harrison, and also to 
the other lamp manufacturing com- 
panies entitled to receive them. This 
scientific investigation and the com- 
munication of the results obtained con- 
stitute MAZDA Service. All the lamps 
made by the companies in accordance 
with this service are marked MAZDA. 

A lamp marked MAZDA is always 
the product of a scientific evolution; 
whether you buy it today, tomorrow, or 
at any future time, it is selected from 
types devised after months and even 
years of research; it is the one that has 
survived all tests, because it has been 
proved the fittest; it is a lamp that 
represents the latest commercial ad- 
vance in illumination of its time. 
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ist on the veldt,” said the host gaily, and 


hurried away to other duties. 


HEY stood looking at each other. She 

wanted to cry out something, but she did 
not know what it was. His face was very 
haggard, with an irony she had never known 
bout his mouth. In the end, all her stiff 
lips found to say was: 

‘| am glad you are better of your illness.” 

‘Thank you. I have something on which 
to congratulate you also, it seems.” The 
flavor of irony was on his tongue as well as 
on his lips. 

‘| did not know it was your land,” 
stammered, and he stared a moment. 

“Oh, that,” he said carelessly. ‘You're 
welcome. It’s not the loss of that I mind.” 

There was a silence. They had sat down in 
a dim corner. At last her voice came faintly: 

“What, then, have you lost?” She hid 
her hand on which shone the yellow diamond. 

“Something | shall get along very well with- 
out in future, | dare say — faith in women.” 

She couldn’t bear the bitterness of his 
toné and words. They hurt like a knife. 
Yet a miserable pride and wrath made her 
pursue the subject to the last fence: 

“You speak as if it is some fault other 
than your own?” 

‘You know whose fault it is — whose 
hands have robbed me,” he said fiercely, 
“whose lips have given to another what 
once they gave to me.”’ 

“Never, never!”” The words broke invol- 
untarily from her lips, though what it was 
she denied so furiously was not quite clear. 

“You will not deny that, for a few mo- 
ments at least, | had a right to believe that 

ou gave them to me? You kissed me back, 
that morning.” 

She said no word at that, only put her 
hand up to her eyes for a moment, as if to 
shut out something. The gesture brought 
into sight the yellow diamond, and with a 
finger he scornfully indicated it. 

“Is not that a symbol of what I have 
lost — and another has gained?”’ 

Even as he spoke, the large shadow bore 
down on them of Montague, come to expostu- 
late concerning a sit-out dance that was 
booked to him. Vivienne’s voice, low, but 
very clear and cold, cut short his plainings: 

“This ring is merely the symbol of a busi- 
ness arrangement between myself and Mr. 
Montague. He very kindly lent me a sum 
of money with which to make a good specu- 
lation. I went to him in preference to apply- | 


she 
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ing to a money-lender, and in honor of my 
confidence in him he asked me to wear this 
charming stone. When I return the money, 
in three months’ time or less, | also return 
the ring. Is not that exactly how the mat- 
ter stands, Mr. Montague?”’ 

“I believe it is,” responded Montague, 
with exceeding dryness, and looking any- 
thing but amiable. The unexpectedness of 
the attack took the wind out of his sails. 

“That is all, then, thank you,” said 
Vivienne calmly. “I shall have finished 
my talk with Mr. de Windt in about five 
minutes’ time.” 


ILLIONAIRES in South Africa are 

not accustomed to such treatment, 
and if Montague had been followed he might 
have been heard to mutter in his wrath that 
she could finish her conversation with de 
Windt ia Hades if she liked. The principal 
fact, as far as Vivienne was concerned, was 
that he departed. De Windt had risen, 
his haggard face grown very dark. 

“Evidently there is nothing further for 
me to do but apologize and get out. Your 
highly interesting conversation with Monta- 
gue has made that clear, at least.” 

“‘Do you mean to be insolent?”’ she asked 
slowly. 

“| hope not,” he said with steady scorn; 
“only to reassure myself that your arrange- 
ments and speculations never have been 
and never can be any concern of mine.” 

“That is not quite correct. My specu- 
lation had to do directly with you. The 
money | borrowed was to buy your farm.” 

“Indeed! Well, in that matter at least 
I have reason to congratulate you. It is 
going to turn out a good spec.” 

“Ah! and how is that?” She peered at 
him curiously. 

“The land has a rich gold reef running 
through it. You will, in all probability, be 
able to resell for several hundred thousand 
pounds.” 

‘And when did you know this?” she asked 
in a strange voice. 

“After I'd sent word to you by Cornwall 
that I’d sell. Brain, the first bidder, came 
and confessed that he and his partner knew 
about the gold and had meant to ‘do’ me. 
His idea, of course, was that | should pay 
him for the information by going shares and 
not letting you have the land.” 

Vivienne’s heart stood very still. 

“By the way, | was driving back from his 
place when | met you this morning. We'd 


been inspecting the specimens his partner 
had prospected. Cornwall has instructions 
to hand them over to you in the morning. 
They are unmistakable.” 

“And, in spite of all this, you still sold 
to mer” 

“My bond was given,” he said curtly. 

They were standing, facing each other,about 
them all the chirping night things, peace 
everywhere except in their hearts. Music 
came faintly stealing from the dancing-room. 

“So, after all, Africa has brought you 
luck,” he, said. 

She trembled under the contempt his 
tone betrayed for that luck. But some- 
thing in her that wished to live would not 
be daunted by his scorn; and that some- 
thing spoke in spite of her, in a gentle, al- 
luring voice: 

“Do you think it is such great luck? 
Can you from your heart wish me no better?” 

“The luck | would wish you entails ad- 
vice you would never take.” 

“Try me.” Her voice was very low and 
sweet, with a broken note in it. “Try me 
— Kerry.” 

He looked at her somberly. His face 
seemed to have grown more haggard. At 
last he said: 

“If you lived in the wild a while, under 
happier circumstances than those you have 
come through, the real woman in you might 
have a chance to live— you would come 
to realize how rotten they are, all these 
lucky things you set such store by.” 

“Perhaps I know that.’”’ The strong, un- 
faltering force still had hold of her and used 
her voice. “‘Perhaps it is the wilds | am 
hungering for—and the happiness of a 
morning on the banks of the Lundi.” 

Her voice was almost a whisper. He had 
to draw nearer to hear it, and stayed star- 
ing with a fierce moodiness into her eyes. 

“Do you mean . 

“| think you know what | mean.” 

She lifted her lips to him, to take or leave, 
and knew that if he left them they would go 
lonely all life long. But he did not leave 
them. Once more she felt the fragrance of 
wild honey, and knew at last that this fan- 
tastic land of strange flowers and heavy 
scents, of silence and song, cruelty and 
beauty, was for her, as he was for her. 
Africa was wild honey; the love of Kerry 
de Windt was wild honey; and she could 
never content herself with any other. It 
was good to be safe in her own place against 
his heart. But there was still that to tell 
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which might loosen his arms. She clung to 
him while she told him the ugly story. 

For a moment there had sprung up in her 
an almost overwhelming temptation to hide 
the truth from him. He need never know 
how she had taken advantage of stolen 
information to rob him of his land. But 
the next moment she had torn out that 
temptation and thrust it away, ashamed. 

“How base I must be if even love can 
not purify me!” she cried. “But it shall — 
it bas. Listen, Kerry.” 


N the end he kissed the tears from her 

lips, as once before he had kissed them. 

“You’ve got to give it all up and come 
with me—away up north—anywhere | 
go — and not care where you’re going to — 
and never look back — nor care if you ever 
come back. Is that understood? We shall 
be poor — but we'll get something out of 
life that those who live in towns and cities 
can’t buy with all their gold.” 

“But your farm, Kerry? The land that is 
rightly yours?” 

“We couldn’t touch it after all this buy- 
ing and selling with borrowed money, Vivi- 
enne. Rightly or wrongly, it is Montague’s 
if he wants it — and you bet he will want it. 
He must get it, together with the ring and 
that other two hundred pounds.” 

“I shall have robbed you then, after all!” 
she said sadly. 

“No; only paid for our happiness. Every- 
thing has to be paid for, dear. We are lucky 
if we can pay with anything so cheap as 
money. Do you care?” 

“No, no — if you do not. I care for no- 
thing except to be sure that I can repay you 
for all | ——” 

He kissed away the rest. “You can repay 
me; be very sure of that. But it must be 
now. Now! You must come with me this 
very night.” 

“To-night?”’ she faltered, trembling a little. 

“Yes, to-night. I’m never going to let 
you go again. Brunton has the power to 
marry us, and | know he will do it, after 
these people are all gone. My wagons are 
lying all ready a few miles from here. They’ve 
been ready for days, waiting for me to be 
well enough to start. Will you come?” 

She thought for an instant of what the 
world would say,— the big world across the 
sea, and this little pertion of it in Bulawayo: 
the mocking smiles and innuendoes of the 
women, the men’s amazement,— but only 


for an instant. Then she found herself smil- 
ing. That side of life was finished with now; 
a higher, fuller life was waiting for her. 

“Yes, Kerry,” she said simply. “I will 
follow you to the end of the world and the 
end of life.” 


E WINDT was no man of half actions. 

Within half an hour Brunton had been 
beguiled into consent and Mrs. Brunton let 
into the secret. A long residence had be- 
stowed upon the latter a taste for romance 
and a heart prepared for anything in the 
shape of adventure that came along. She 
threw herself rapturously into the prepara- 
tions for an after-midnight marriage, and 
sent her own maid for enough things from 
Vivienne’s hotel to make up a hasty travel- 
ing trousseau; the remaining luggage was 
to be sent for the next day. One or two 
intimate friends of de Windt’s were let into 
the secret and allowed to stay. The rest 
went home all unsuspecting, and never 
heard the news until next morning. 

The amazing thing was that Montague was 
one of those who stayed. Vivienne had ac- 
complished a short interview with him and 
returned him those things which were his, 
with a brief résumé of the situation. To do 
him justice, he took it like a man, as well he 
might: he was to come out of the affair 
richer by several hundreds of thousands. 
For de Windt would accept no other solution 
of the money tangle than that Montague 
take possession of the farm and all its treas- 
ures. In return, he accepted the loan of 
Montague’s carriage in which to carry Vivi- 
enne away to her new life. 

In one of the small, sweet, exquisitely 
fresh hours before dawn, they were set down 
and left alone on the wide and empty veldt. 
The dusty road along which they had come 
was beautified by wraith-like rays from a 
passing moon. Purple rocks had put on a 
silvery sheen. The radiant white stars 
burned like jewels in the blue veil of 
heaven. Far hills and shadowy trees rose 
silent against the sky. The spot where the 
wagons lay outspanned was close to de 
Windt’s old farm, in the same area of brood- 
ing peace Vivienne had visited the day 


. before — but in how different a mood! Then 


life had tasted bitterer between her lips 
than the aloes of death. Now her heart was 
clean of guile as a white rose. Old Africa 
took them to her breast and they became 
part of and in her. 


(THE END) 
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[Continued from page 114] 
Finding this an impossibility, he took refuge 
in the deserted writing-room, where all the 
portholes were closed and the air as dead as 
that of an Egyptian tomb. 

Satirical letters home were Percival’s 
chief diversion—in them he expressed his 
unqualified disapproval of the Western 
Hemisphere. To-day, howeVer, inspiration 
was lacking. On opening the drawer of the 
first desk he came to, he found a letter half 
begun, which had evidently been thrust there 
suddenly and forgotten. Across the top of 
the page was written: 

“My darling H” 

Percival closed the drawer hurriedly. The 
conjunction of the letter H with that par- 
ticular adjective started echoes. 

The smoking-room was closed. He wan- 
dered disconsolately to his state-room, and 
flung himself on the narrow sofa. Every 
fiber of his being shrieked for England. 

His mind dwelt longingly upon Has- 
combe Hall, and he thought bitterly of that 
paragon of perfection who had caused his 
banishment. He pictured her in irreproach- 
able toilettes, pouring tea in the East 
Drawing-room and receiving her guests 
with the exact shade of warmth that their 
social positions demanded. 


S he recalled her manner of cool distinc- 
tion, and her polished, impersonal 
phrases, another feminine figure dared to flit 
between him and this lady of manifold merit. 
No sooner would he indignantly banish her 
image than it would come dancing back, 
a gay little figure with too much color 
in her cheeks and too much daring in her 
eyes. 

“Why don’t you let yourself have a good 
time?”’ she had said, and the question re- 
peated itself now with maddening insistet.ce. 
Was he, who had always had everything, 
now missing something, something that 
other people had? 

When two bells sounded, he reluctantly 
went below for lunch. The prospect of a 
téte-a-téte with the Captain was anything 
but pleasant. He understood about half 
that the officer said, and with that half he 
| usually disagreed. His first remark was 
| unfortunate: 

“All this dirt means more washing down 
of the decks, I suppose. Beastly racket 
they make. Is there any earthly reason why 


_ it should always be done at dawn?” 


“Most one-sidedly,”’ said the Captain, “it 
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rise.” 

There was a short silence. 

“1 say,” Percival then remarked, “will | 
you kindly have a bit of air in this room? | 
It’s ghastly — perfectly ghastly!” 

“Sure,” said the Captain, dexterously | 
mixing a salad of alligator-pears. “Ah Foo, 
open some of those ports and let in the coal- 


, dust. Have some of this tropical mess?” . 
= “Thanks, no. I’m not specially fit to-day. DIXON S 
Had a beastly night of it. Fancy having to 
keep one’s umbrella up in the berth to keep . ° 
the light from the passage out of one’s eyes! Graphite Lubricants 
I don’t believe such a thing could happen on slide Friction into the discard. 


a British steamer. By the way, is it quite Thev k 
impossible to give me another state-room?”’ ey Keep your car running 


Greased Dollars 


“e 


Ordinary Lubrication slips 
the dollars from your pocket 
_ the hands of the repair 


gives the sailors a chance to see the sun- 





“That’s the purser’s job; he’s the room smoothly, swiftly, silently, 
clerk,” said the Captain. “I’m only the economically. 
skipper.” 

Percival glanced quickly at the weather- Equally good for motor boats. 
beaten face, but found no guiding expression. 

“I can’t say | found your purser over Write for Lubricating Chart. 
civil,” he went on. “He insists-on putting 
another passenger in my state-room. No- JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
thing was said about it in San Francisco, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

a 9 nothing whatever. | shall report the matter xXexs Established in 1827 


at my first opportunity.” 

“I bet you’ve drawn that Chinese big- 
wig that’s booked from here,” said the 
Captain, grinning. 

Percival pushed back his plate. A 
Chinaman! 

“What time does the next launch go 
ashore?” He felt a fierce determination to 
find the purser and demand satisfaction. 

“About to start now,” replied the Cap- 
tain, adding, with a twinkle: “Better think 
twice about that Chinaman. If he takes the 
upper berth, his queue’ll come in mighty 
handy to hang your umbrella on!” | 

Percival dashed up the stairs. He had | 
been seeking an excuse for going ashore for | 
the past four hours, and now he felt that he 











‘ had one. It was of the utmost importance, 
he assured himself, that he see the purser | 

without further delay. A _ TRAVELING | _.CLOSET ET 
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~ 7 t mov 
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purser for its object, than he was surrounded | would not think of traveling without — Wardrobe Truak. 
by a noisy, gesticulating crowd. Insistent re- If you cannot visit our Boston or New York, stores, 
quests that he should buy a string of shells, Maine, for free copy of our illustrated and deserip- 

. tive Catalogue. It will certamly interest you. 


adopt a chameleon, wear a wreath of carna- J.F. PARKHURST & SON CO., oxo OMe ORPCES: 


tions, and take a drive were proffered in | 16; Summer St., Boston 325 Fifth Ave., New York 
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broken English; and he made his escape by 
jumping into a motor and slamming the door. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the chauffeur. 

“Take me where everybody goes,” di- 
rected Percival. 

“The Pali? Waikiki? Punch Bowl? 
Aquarium?” 

“Yes, yes. Goon. You see, as a matter 
of fact, I’m looking for some one.” 

He found himself being driven slowly 
through the town and out into the open 
country. Luxurious villas, jungles of cacti, 
Chinese tea-houses, taro patches, banana 
plantations, all presented one mad pan- 
orama to Percival, jolting from side to side. 

Presently there was a halt, and the 
chauffeur indicated that he was to get out. 

“What for?” asked Percival crossly. 

“The Pali,” said the chauffeur impres- 
sively. “Eighteen hundred feet above the 
sea, where the early inhabitants of Oahu 
made their last stand against the enemy.” 

“I’m quite sure she isn’t here,”’ said Per- 
cival. Then he caught himself, and went 
into a rather elaborate explanation to cover 
his confusion. “You see, I’m looking for 
the purser—the purser of the Saluria, 
you know. He’s put a nasty Chinaman 
in my state-room, and I’ve got to find him.” 

“Everybody comes first to the Pali,” said 
the man. 


ane ver glanced skeptically at the 
great granite cliff, that seemed such an un- 
promising retreat for pursers; but he stepped 
out of the motor and made his way around 
thesharp angle of stone wall. Ashe did so, a 
gale struck him that sent his hat careening 
over the precipice. He gazed after it in 
chagrin. The fact that one of the great pan- 
oramic views of the world lay at his feet was 
quite obliterated by the unhappy knowledge 
that an English bowler had landed in the 
fork of a distant tree, defying recovery. 

“Where next, sir?” asked the chauffeur, 
surprised at his quick return. 

“Anywhere out of this damned wind!” 
answered Percival between his teeth. 

“Your friend might be at Waikiki Beach,” 
suggested the chauffeur amiably. 

“He’s not my friend. He’s a purser, I tell 
you. Wants to put ° 

But his words were lost in the whir of the 
engine. 

All the way back to Honolulu and 
through the town, Percival was seeing 
this strange tropical land through the blue 
eyes of a certain little untraveled Western 
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savage. What a revelation it must be to one 
used to the barren alkali deserts of Wyo- 
ming, where nothing grew but sage-brush 
and cacti! It wouldn’t be half bad, he 
thought, to hear what she had to say about 
it all. But where was one to look for her? 

“We might try the pool-rooms,” sug- 
gested the chauffeur. 

Percival looked at him blankly; 
remembered. “Take me to a hat shop,” 


he said peremptorily. 


HEN they arrived at Waikiki Beach, he 
got out of the motor with more alacrity 
than habitual to him, and entered the cocoa- 
nut grove. By Jove! he thought, it was not a 
bad sight to see the palms dangling over the 
beach like that, with the jolly breakers roll- 
ing in, and the bay full of changing colors. 
Coral reefs! That’s what caused the color. 
He had read it in a book somewhere. Air 
was good, too — fruity and salty and not 
hot. For the moment he forgot his 
cares; he even forgot that his new hat was 
of American make. The look with which 
he scanned the beach was almost eager. 
Suddenly his eyes found what they 
sought. Three ladies and three natives were 
standing about a surf-boat, in animated 
discussion. The youngest of the ladies, who 
wore a bathing-suit of conspicuous hue, 
suddenly detached herself from the others 
and came flying across the sand toward him. 
“Mr. Hascombe!”’ she demanded breath- 
lessly, “‘you’ll take me out in the surf-boat, 
won’t you? The boys haven’t come, and 
Mrs. Weston is afraid for me to go alone.” 
“But, my dear young lady, | can’t. I’m 
looking for the purser. They say he’s going 
to put —— “g 
“Bother the purser! 
ute to lose. The steamer sails at five. 
“But, really, | can’t. And | quite agree 
with Mrs. Weston that it would be most 
awfully improper for you to go alone.” 
“Well, if you don’t take me, | will!’’ she 
said defiantly. Then she suddenly changed 
her tactics, and added, with childish in- 
sistence: “But you are going to take me, 
now aren’t you? Please?” 
He could scarcely believe his senses when, 
a few later, he found himself 
fran gling into a rented bathing- 
suit j ig little bath-house. But a 
glanc nirror that hung on the door 
not iced him of his identity, but 
add ilerting assurance that he was 
means looking his worst in his 
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broken English; and he made his escape by 
jumping into a motor and slamming the door. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the chauffeur. 

“Take me where everybody goes,” di- 
rected Percival. 

“The Pali? Waikiki? Punch Bowl? 
Aquarium?” 

“Yes, yes. Goon. You see, as a matter 
of fact, I’m looking for some one.” 

He found himself being driven slowly 
through the town and out into the open 
country. Luxurious villas, jungles of cacti, 
Chinese tea-houses, taro patches, banana 
plantations, all presented one mad pan- 
orama to Percival, jolting from side to side. 

Presently there was a halt, and the 
chauffeur indicated that he was to get out. 

“What for?” asked Percival crossly. 

“The Pali,” said the chauffeur impres- 
sively. “Eighteen hundred feet above the 
sea, where the early inhabitants of Oahu 
made their last stand against the enemy.” 

“I’m quite sure she isn’t here,”’ said Per- 
cival. Then he caught himself, and went 
into a rather elaborate explanation to cover 
his confusion. “You see, I’m looking for 
the purser—the purser of the Saluria, 
you know. He’s put a nasty Chinaman 
in my state-room, and I’ve got to find him.” 

“Everybody comes first to the Pali,” said 
the man. 


ERCIVAL glanced skeptically at the 

great granite cliff, that seemed such an un- 
promising retreat for pursers; but he stepped 
out of the motor and made his way around 
thesharp angle of stone wall. Ashe did so, a 
gale struck him that sent his hat careening 
over the precipice. He gazed after it in 
chagrin. The fact that one of the great pan- 
oramic views of the world lay at his feet was 
quite obliterated by the unhappy knowledge 
that an English bowler had landed in the 


| fork of a distant tree, defying recovery. 


“Where next, sir?” asked the chauffeur, 


| surprised at his quick return. 


“Anywhere out of this damned wind!” 


answered Percival between his teeth. 


“Your friend might be at Waikiki Beach,” 


| suggested the chauffeur amiably. 





| 


“He’s not my friend. He’s a purser, | tell 
you. Wants to put > 

But his words were lost in the whir of the 
engine. 

All the way back to Honolulu and 
through the town, Percival was seeing 
this strange tropical land through the blue 
eyes of a certain little untraveled Western 
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savage. Whata revelation it must be to one 
used to the barren alkali deserts of Wyo- 
ming, where nothing grew but sage-brush | 
and cacti! It wouldn’t be half bad, he 
thought, to hear what she had to say about | 
it all. But where was one to look for her? 

“We might try the pool-rooms,” sug- 
gested the chauffeur. | 

Percival looked at him blankly; then he 
remembered. “‘Take me to a hat shop,” 
he said peremptorily. 
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HEN they arrived at Waikiki Beach, he | 

got out of the motor with more alacrity 
than habitual to him, and entered the cocoa- 
nut grove. By Jove! he thought, it was not a 
bad sight to see the palms dangling over the 
beach like that, with the jolly breakers roll- 
ing in, and the bay full of changing colors. 
Coral reefs! That’s what caused the color. 
He had read it in a book somewhere. Air 
was good, too — fruity and salty and not . 
too Eee. For the moment he forgot his Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 
cares; he even forgot that his new hat was Men who wear the better things for 
of American make. The look with which | | the satisfaction they afford, buy the 
he scanned the beach was almost eager. silk Boston Garter at 50 cents. 

Suddenly his eyes found what they fl] GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, - - BOSTON. 
sought. Three ladies and three natives were | ff LL 
standing about a surf-boat, in animated 
discussion. The youngest of the ladies, who Yi Id 
wore a bathing-suit of conspicuous hue, ou cou 
suddenly detached herself from the others 
and came flying across the sand toward him. 

“Mr. Hascombe!”’ she demanded breath- 
lessly, “you'll take me out in the surf-boat, 
won't your The boys haven’t come, and 
Mrs. Weston is afraid for me to go alone.” 

“But, my dear young lady, | can’t. I’m 
looking for the purser. They say he’s going 
to put —— ” 

“Bother the purser! We haven’t a min- | 
ute to lose. The steamer sails at five.” 

“But, really, | can’t. And | quite agree 
with Mrs. Weston that it would be most 
awfully improper for you to go alone.” 

“Well, if you don’t take me, | will!” she 
said defiantly. Then she suddenly changed 
her tactics, and added, with childish in- 
sistence: “But you are going to take me, 
now aren’t you? Please?” 
He could scarcely believe his senses when, 
a few minutes later, he found himself 
frantically gling into a rented bathing- 
suit t ig little bath-house. But a 
glan » the mirror that hung on the door 
not only « -ed him of his identity, but 
adde! the comforting assurance that he was 
not >y avy means looking his worst in his 
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present garb. He paused long enough to flex 
a presentable biceps with pardonable pride. 

“Hurry up!” called Bobby joyfully, as ke 
emerged. “There are three Kanakas and 
you and I. Can you swim?” 

“Rather,” said Percival. 

They ran down the beach to where the 
canoe —a long, narrow affair with curious 
outriders — awaited them 

“The last boat that went out capsized!” 
cried Bobby, gleefully taking her place be- 
hind the second Kanaka. “The men were in 
the water five minutes. But the sharks 
didn’t happen to notice them 

“Sharks!” exclaimed Percival. 

The native in the front seat grinned and 
shook his head. “No sharks this side the 
reef,” he said reassuringly. 

As they paddled out over the blue water, 
Bobby’s enthusiasm dashed like spray 
against the rock of Percival’s indifference. 

“Isn’t this the most heavenly place that 
ever happened?” she cried. “‘Look at the 
mountains back yonder against the sky, and 
the mists in the valleys, and all the color 
spilling out over the edge of the land into 
the sea!”’ 

“Ye-es,” said Percival; “but, as a matter 
of fact, the mosquitoes are rather bad.” 


OW, if the truth must be told, it was not 
the mosquitoes that were disturbing the 
Honorable Percival. It was not even his 
failure to find the purser. It was the dis- 
covery that this persistent young woman 
from the States was making him do things 
he didn’t in the least want todo. He glared 
gloomily at the back of her white neck, 
across which a dark lock floated tantalizingly. 
As the space between them and the shore 
widened, the surf became stronger and higher. 
“‘Afraid?’”’ asked Bobby, teasingly flash- 
ing a smile over her shoulder. 


“Hardly. Are your” 

“No. I love it! It’s more fun than a 
bucking broncho. Is this our wave? All 
right! Let her go! , 


The Kanaka in the prow gave the signal, 
and the boat backed into the monster wave 
just as it was about to break. Simulta- 
neously the paddles were plunged into 
the water and a vigorous pull made for the 
shore. There was a merry whizz of rushing 
waters, a breathless suspension in mid-air, 


| then a gigantic upheaval as the boat plunged 


over the crest of the wave and shot like an 
arrow two miles in two minutes to the beach. 
Percival, a$ has been stated, rather prided 
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himself on having exhausted life’s thrills; 
but the present thrilling diversion, shared 
with a girl as irresistibly pretty and as utterly 
abandoned to the joy of the moment as 
Bobby Boynton, proved quite the most 
exhilarating pastime he had ever indulged in. 

Again and again the boat went out, and 
again and again Mrs. Weston beckoned 
frantically and imperatively from the pier. 
The last time she looked at her watch, she 
seemed to give up hope of getting the 
delinquents back to shore. Gathering up 
scarfs and parasols, she and Elise hurried 
back to the steamer. 


)R the two young people in the boat the 
| Spone a had ceased to exist. Everything 
had ceased to exist, except a narrow shell of 
wood, three brown-backed natives, and one 
towering wave after another, that shot them 
through delicious realms of space, and left 
them with every nerve a-tingle, laughing 
into each other’s eyes. 

“Ripping, isn’t it?’”’ cried Percival, on the 
third return. “Shall we have one more go?” 

“T expect we ought to be going,” said 
Bobby, shaking the salt spray out of her 
hair. “I don’t see anything of Mrs. Weston 
and Elise.” 

“| don’t want to see anything of them!” 
cried Percival recklessly. ‘Come, once more!” 

She was nothing loath, and they went 
blithely forth to meet the next big wave. 

“Mrs. Weston has gone!” said Bobby, 
when they again touched shore. “‘Wouldn’t 
it be a lark if we were left?” 

No bullet ever brought a soaring bird to 
ground more promptly than this remark 
brought the Honorable Percival to his senses. 

“’Gad!” he cried. “But it’s impossible! 
My luggage is all on board!” 

He scrambled frantically out of the boat 
and rushed to his bath-house. The prospect 
of being stranded on even a fairy island with 
a dangerously beguiling maiden of the mid- 
dle class was even more appalling than being 
divorced from his luggage! He struggled 
frantically into his clothes, losing three 
precious minutes over a broken shoe-lace 
When he came out, he found Bobby, very 
cool and collected, sipping an iced drink at 
the pavilion. Not waiting for her to finish, 
he rushed her into the waiting motor, and 
implored the chauffeur to get them to the 
dock with all possible speed. 

He was aghast at his own folly. It was 
incredible that he should have allowed 
himself to drift into such an awkward situ- 
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| cried Bobby. 


ation. They might not be missed until after 
the steamer had sailed, in which case it was 
| quite possible that the erratic Captain would 
refuse to put back. The man might even 
make capital of the incident and claim that 
his daughter was compromised. What if he 
should demand satisfaction? What satisfac- 


| tion would be due under the circumstances? 


Percival felt the hot blood rush to his head. 

“Can’t you speed up a bit?” he urged, 
his elbows on the front seat and his watch 
in hand. 

“Yes, do!” cried Bobby excitedly. 
love to go fast!” 

“Do you realize,” asked Percival, assum- 
ing his sternest manner in order to impress 
her with the gravity of the situation, “that 
we stand a very good chance of being left?” 

“| can’t imagine a nicer place to be left 
in,” said Bobby, adding, between bounces: 
“Besides, you needn’t — look so cross — at 
me. It was all your — own fault.” 


od 


HE chauffeur at this point felt it incum- 
bent upon him to avert a quarrel, so he 
offered the cheering assurance that it was 
only four forty-five, and he could get almost 
anywhere in fifteen minutes. But, even as he 
spoke, there was an ominous report, followed 
by the unmistakable sound of escaping air. 
“Merciful heavens!” cried Percival, in 
tones of horror. “Not a puncture?” 

“That’s whut!” said the chauffeur, who 
had jammed on the brakes and was now 
ruefully inspecting a back wheel. 

“Can’t stop for that!” cried Percival im- 
patiently. “Every second counts, my man. 
It doesn’t matter how we bounce, just so we 
get there.” 

“But | ain’t goin’ to ruin my tire.” 

“What the deuce do I care about your 
silly tire? I'll pay for it. I'll pay you any- 
thing you ask if you get me to the dock on 
time!” 

But, after bumping furiously from cobble- 
stone to cobble-stone, the chauffeur re- 


| belled, and declined positively to go farther 
| until the tire was changed. 


“Then we'll have to catch a street-car!”’ 
“What luck! There comes one 
now. They only run every fifteen minutes.” 

“Street-car? Oh! you mean a tram. To 
be sure! Hadn’t thought of it. Shall we 


| run for it?” 
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chauffeur, he made a fifty-yard dash for the 
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hailed the car was not heeded. Instead, a 
fat conductor leaned from the rear platform 
ind obligingly volunteered the information 
that he was on the wrong corner. 

“Intolerable insolence!’’ muttered Perci- 
val to Bobby, who had just come up. “What 
are you laughing at?” 

“At your face when the car went by! 
Here comes a wagon. Quick! Ask the man 
if he can’t take us the rest of the way.” 

“But we can’t ride in a “si 

“Yes, we can! We can ride on a broom- 
stick, if we have to. Hurry!” 


EN minutes later the curiosity of the 

main thoroughfare of Honolulu was raised 
to fever heat by the singular spectacle of an 
austere and distinguished-looking English- 
man, and a pretty if somewhat disheveled 
young girl, swinging their feet from the end 
of a dilapidated wagon that was being driven 
at breakneck speed toward the wharf. 

For once in his life, Percival was indiffer- 
ent to appearances. Everything else sank 
into insignificance beside the one supreme 
necessity of catching that steamer. There 
would not be another sailing for the Orient 
for ten days. The prospect of ten days in 
this lotus-land, alone with a perilously pretty 
girl who had evidently taken an enormous 
fancy to him, filled him with alarm. What 
possible explanation could he offer to sister 
Cordelia, that august representative of the 
family, waiting in Hong Kong to minister 
to his broken and bleeding heart? 

A violent lurch of the wagon caused him 
to grasp Bobby’s arm to steady her, and as 
he did so she got a glimpse of his rueful 
countenance. 

“Cheer up!”’ she cried. “There’s no use 
looking like that, even if we are left.” 

“Like what?” 

“Like a trout on a hook.’ 

He shot a glance at her. Was it possible 
that she had divined his state of mind? 
Woman’s intuition was a thing of which he 
stood in deadly awe. 

But they were arriving at the dock, and 
there was no time to indulge in subtleties. 
He sprang from the wagon before it came 
to a halt. 

“The Saluria!” he demanded wildly of a 
man in uniform. “Has she sailed?” 

“The Saluria?” repeated the man, with 
maddening deliberation. “Let’ssee. Yellow 
funnels, ain’t she? Yep, that’s her a-going 
out of the harbor now.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Your Future Depends 
On Yourself 


A few years hence, then what? 
Will you still be an untrained, under- 
paid worker, or will you be a specialist 
in your chosen line, where you can 
earn more in one day than the un- 
trained man earns in a week? 


Your future depends on yourself. You 
must decide NOW. The way to avoid 
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“A hundred miles an hour,’’ reflected 
Seth’s practical side, testing the wind. “And 
where to?”’ 

Then he continued, addressing the casket 
in a free and jaunty manner: “It makes no 
matter what happens to the driver, old 
top, so long as he lands you at the proper 
number. You always were a hard boss,” he 
amended drunkenly. “Drove your work- 
men to death, and spent a million dollars 
fighting compensation laws in Congress. 
I bet you're lying in that box laughing 
yourself to death because you're going to 
slaughter another before you quit.” 

A frightful gust of air shook him like a 
straw in Niagara, and in the scramble to 
right himself Seth accidentally kicked the 
casket. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he apologized. His 
lungs were bursting with the effort of breath. 
How much longer could he keep this up? 
The familiar ice-glaze had formed on his 
glasses some time before, and his engine was 
just beginning to show signs of exhaustion. 
Should he pull the cord now and release the 
magnate’s dust as per contract? No. Bet- 
ter try another plunge up, as there was still 
life in the old machine. Hadn’t he prom- 
ised to go up as far as possible? And had 
Deliver-the-Goods Hadley ever broken a 
contract with man or woman? If he didn’t 
go crazy, or freeze stiff, or die of fatigue in 
this awful air —— 


E pulled up the elevators at an angle 
H beyond any sense or science, and the 
machine, failing to tail over, by some mir- 
acle took the rise in a series of mighty jerks, 
like a strong horse panting up a grade. 


At last the height was gained. Again 
the frost seemed to fade from Seth’s 


goggles, and he could see around him. The 
engine stopped dead. Yet the machine 
was riding as level on mid-air as a plate 
on a table. 

And he saw It again. 

Opalescent glory of light, warmth that was 
better than comfort, heights of color, azure 
pillars supporting the zenith and rising from 
shimmering walls of rose, silvery domes 
beyond, a music that stole to his senses, not 
through his ears, but came to him somehow 
because it was music. Those same pillars —— 

Being a practical aviator, Seth turned his 
eyes from the unknown and consulted his 
barograph.- Twenty-eight thousand feet. 
[n the glassy clearness he could see, in exag- 


[Continued from page 51] 





gerated outline at his feet, Mr. Butler's 
casket with its queer bas-relief. 

“| guess this'll suit, gov’nor!” he said, 
calmly reaching out and pulling the string 
which opened the lid of the box with a vio- 
lent jerk... . 


ND Ivan W. Butler himself, wearing his 
gray business suit, near-sighted spec- 
tacles, and fedora hat, sat peevishly up in the 
casket and turned a cold gaze upon the 
aviator. 

“Drive on!” he commanded in his hard, 
metallic tones, pointing to the azure pillars 
and rosy walls ahead. 

Seth, even in his astonishment, could not 
overlook the fact that Mr. Butler was 
employing the same voice and attitude he 
had used to the chauffeur in Chicago. 

“What for?”’ was Seth’s dazed reply. He 
had dropped his hands from the controls, 
and was not surprised that the machine 
seemed to stand still in space. The engine, 
in fact, had stopped. ‘What for?” Seth 
repeated rebelliously. 

“ T’m giving the orders!” snapped Mr. But- 
ler, fixing him with his cruel, hypnotic eyes. 

“Now, look here,”’ began Seth rather feebly 
—for, under that gaze, he found himself 
weakening as many another stronger man 
had done. The engine started again, as if 
in obedience to the command of the great 
littke man who had never been refused any- 
thing. The propeller set up an exaggerated 
whir, and the biplane rushed forward, with 
a mighty sweep, straight toward that glory 
of light and form and color. Mr. Butler 
dragged his frail figure out of the box and 
leaned recklessly forward against a stanch- 
ion. There was a queer, triumphant smile 
under his great mustache. So close were 
they now that he could behold the wonder 
of it — the temple-domes of pale coral and 
living fire; and ahead, straight aeross the 
path of his flying-machine, those two great 
shafts of blue, so vast, so high, their tops 
seemed to fade, not in clouds, but in the 
spreading ether. Closer and closer. Nowa 
new wonder appeared; for between those 
great blue pillars countless processions 
of little yellow lights seemed to be pouring 
in, without ceasing, much as bubbles are 
sucked into river caverns. 

“What are those?” asked Seth Hadley, 
pointing to the swarms of little lights. 

“Souls,”’ replied Mr. Butler in a dry voice, 
much as he might have said: “Potatoes.” 
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“1 don’t go any further,” announced 
Seth, suddenly turning his machine, because 
he was overcome with a vast fear. 

“Stop! Drive in!” almost shrieked Mr. 
Butler, for the first time showing emo- 
tion. “‘We are here — what does the Book 
sav? ‘And he carried me away in the spirit 
to a great and high mountain, and showed me 
that great city.” Go in, I say!” 

“| refuse,” replied Seth. “And we might 
as well come to an understanding right here. 
This sort of thing wasn’t on the papers at 
all. I was hired by your estate to take you 
up and dump you on the ‘planetary winds,’ 
| think they call ’em.” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” pleaded the little man; 
for Seth had already given him a brisk shove 
toward the edge of the plane. 

“| was told to dump your ashes,” 
the aviator. 

“Well, I’m not ashes; 
enough to see that, haven't 
again employed the rasping 
which he 
all his life. 

“There’s nothing in the agreement about 
taking you in—there.” Seth firmly 
his point. 

“Perhaps it’s a matter of payment,” said 
Butler persuasively. And, to the other's 
amazement, he whipped a check-book and a 
fountain-pen from his pocket. He uncapped 
the pen and began to write. “What figure 
shall | put down — five hundred thousand 

a million ¥ 


growled 


you’ve got sense 
your” He 
tone 


HUCK that!” Seth struck the check- 

book so viciously that it fell fluttering 

down, down into the well of space. “‘ Bribery 
doesn’t go here,” he explained curtly. 

“Well, can I appeal to your sense of 
honor?” 

“My which?” 

“Sense of honor — square dealing? Are 
you the sort that would back out of a 
contract in the eleventh hour? We have 
an evil name for that sort in Wall Street.” 

“| never threw down a man—or a 
woman,” replied Seth solemnly. 
consciously his hand went up to the little 
Maltese cross on his breast. 

‘Good! That’s my point. If you re- 
member the wording of my will, you were 
ordered either to release my ashes to the 
planetary winds or do as directed. Now |’m 
directing you. Drive in.” 

The spot to which the financier was point- 
ing was that vast and radiant void into 
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which the souls were passing, passing be- 
tween the mighty pillars. Seth pointed his 
planes straight for the spot. The spectacles 
of the little dominant capitalist seemed to 
hold him to his task, and they charged 
through space at meteor speed. 

Those irradiant pillars confronted them 
now at a height so dizzy that they seemed to 
touch overhead. Those flickering flames, 
unchanging streams of them, surrounded 
them now, and all together they bore 
forward toward the majesty beyond the 
gate. 

Then softly, mysteriously, the biplane 
stopped, not with a jar or dizzy failure 
which means a downward plunge, but 
gradually, as a boat stops among rushes 
in a shallow pond. 


UDDENLY, from out of the mystery, 

a Voice spoke—a tone that had 
no loudness, yet seemed to shake the 
firmament: 

“Who comes?” 

“You answer,” said Butler, 
Seth by the sleeve. 

“This is Mr. 
ler —’’ Seth faltered. 

“He can not enter,” said the great, gentle, 
inexorable Voice. 

“Now, I told you,” said Seth to his 
passenger. “This business isn’t straight, 
and we might as well go back.” 

“No! No!” The rich man’s voice was 
terrible to hear. “‘Anything but that! My 
soul’s salvation—I—’’ Then, clutching 
the aviator more firmly by the arm, “ask 
him why I can not enter.” 

“Why can’t Mr. Butler enter?” 
inquired; and, to his astonishment, 
great Voice answered simply: 

“The unworthy shall not enter. 
law.” 

“He says it’s the law,” Seth explained. 

“The law!” Butler sneered  sav- 
agely. “I’ve gotten round that for forty 
years. There must be some way — some 
way!” 

“You've taken all the trouble getting 
here for nothing,” Seth explained. ‘“‘ You’ve 
met your match, old man. All your life 
you've been in the habit of getting things 
by force — Congress, Supreme Court, 
churches. But that don’t go here. 
I see now, this whole expedition was 
another one of your foxy schemes to get 
across — 

“Who speaks? 


plucking 


Butler —I. W. But- 


Seth 
the 


It is the 


said the Voice. 


“Me? I’m only the driver. My name’s 
Hadley — Seth Hadley.” 

“Enter thou alone,” 
Voice. 

“Mr. Butler,” said Seth, politely ad- 
dressing the elderly man beside him, “I seem 
to be wanted is 

“You can’t go in without me!” snapped 
Butler. “You’ve got to stick by the 
contract.” 

“That’s you all over again,” the aviator 
laughed. “Ruin another man’s chance of 
salvation to work your own.” 

“Would you enter alone —pitch me 
out, desert me?” Butler was weeping 
piteously. 

Hadley sat a moment and scratched his 
helmet. 

“Enter 
Voice. 

“|—1I couldn’t exactly do that.” He 
addressed the Gate apologetically. Imme- 
diately the flying-machine, the engine still 
stopped, turned as if guided by invisi- 
ble hands. 

“Don’t go! Don’t go!” shrieked Mr. 
Butler, wringing his thin fingers. ‘‘Hadley, 
don’t you see what it means to me to enter 
there? Don’t you want to go in? Isn’t 
there some one you've loved, you've 
lost, that you want to, you've got to 
speak to——” 

“How did you know it?” Seth asked 
huskily. 

“Then don’t give up, this way. See, 
your engine’s starting again. Rush the 
gates; shove through. There’s nothing 
human or divine can stop one of these 
things ——’” 

His voice was lost in the whir of the re- 
viving propeller. With a- new, desperate 
hope in his heart, the aviator turned his 
blasphemous planes toward the forbidden 
city, and charged head on, much as a 
bird flies in the night at a window beyond 
which light shines. 


commanded the 


thou alone!”’ repeated the 


Vill 


COASTWISE steamer, plying between 
New York and the Gulf, picked up the 

clue for which the press of America and a 
business inventor named Harwood had been 


searching feverishly. In detail, the evidence 
consisted of a tangle of canvas and piano- 
wire, in the midst of which floated an 
aviators helmet in remarkably good 
condition. 
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You can get one of these exceptional 
cameras for as little as $5.00 


They are marvels of compactness, slipping easily into a lady’s 
hand-bag or even a boy’s pocket. They are the simplest of 
all cameras to load and operate, and they make good size 
pictures of the very first quality. 


Premoette Jr. No. 1, $5.00 


Weighs only 12 ounces and makes pictures 
2%x3¥ inches in size. Fitted with Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter, working for time, bulb 
and snap shot exposures. The lens is a menis- 
cus achromatic of the very first quality, each 
one rigidly tested. The camera loads in day- 
light with the Premo Film Pack of 12 expos- 
ures, it is attractively finished and covered 
with genuine grain leather. It is amply effici- 
ent for all amateur photographic work under 
ordinarily favorable conditions. 

The Premoette Jr. No. 1A, similar to the 
above in every respect, but making 2%x4K 
pictures, is supplied for $8.00. 


Premoette Jr. Special, $36.00 


As compact, simple and convenient as the 
regular Premoette Jr., the Special offers the 
very highest degree of photographic effi- 
ciency. It is fitted with Compound shutter, 
attaining a maximum speed of x}y second, 
and the Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens, f.6.3. 
This equipment places the camera on a par, 
in capabilities, with the largest, most expen- 
sive cameras made. 

In keeping with its quality the camera is 
finished in the richest possible manner. 

The Premoette Jr. No: 1A Special, similar 
to the above, but making 214 x 4% pictures, 
is furnished for $41.00. 





These cameras and many other Premos, ranging in price from $1.50 to $150.00, are thoroughly 
described in the Premo catalogue. Get a copy to-day from your dealer, or write us direct. It’s free. 
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surface waterproof and preventing 
ravelling by rain torrents. 


The addition of Tarvia to the macadam 
costs so little that it is more than balanced 
by the saving in maintenance expense. 
The road, instead of being torn up by 
trafic and blown away by the winds, 
stays where it is put and the annual re- 
pair bill is reduced materially. 
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towns are using Tarvia regularly. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


, Mr. Benson is him- 

Dodo's Daughter self again in “‘ Dodo’s 
Daughter” (Century). He has not written 
anything as clever and original as “Dodo” 
until the present book, which has to do with 
her daughter. Nadine is her mother’s daughter 
up to date. Dodo did things that were con- 
sidered frisky in the later Victorian period, 
and Nadine does things that might be con- 
sidered frisky even in these days. She has, 
if anything, a prettier wit than her mother, 
and her clever and amusing comments are 
scattered over every page of this book. 

Nadine is not quite, perhaps, so feminine 
a woman as her mother; but she has a 
quicker wit. That, after all these years, Mr. 
Benson could take up the thread of his first 
and greatest success and improve upon it is 
no mean performance. 


“The Congress- 
woman,” by Isabel 
Gordon Curtis (Browne & Howell Co.), is 
an up-to-date story. The heroine, though 
not a suffragist, is elected to Congress, and 
has all sorts of experiences as a Congress- 
woman. The author knows politics inside 
out. She has lived for years in Washington. 
Her husband was secretary of the Republi- 
can National Committee, which organiza- 
tion has passed away with the snows of 
yester-year. Mrs. Curtis has made a good 
story out of her material, but one that will 
not find favor with the suffragists; for this 
Congresswoman gave up politics for love, by 
which action she proved that she was more 
of a woman than a politician. 


The Congresswoman 


, In “World’s End”’ (Stokes) 

World's End Amélie Rives has written 
her best story. Her first success, “The 
Quick or the Dead,” attracted attention 
by its originality and daring. ‘World’s 
End” is equally daring, but is written with 
a surer literary touch. The author's de- 
lineation of an esthetic blackguard is a 
remarkable piece of work. The Princess 
Troubetzkoy does not mince her words. 
She calls a spade a spade, and she describes 
Richard Brice as he reallxy was — and he was 
not a pleasant person. She is so truly in 
earnest in this story that the reader does not 


for a moment feel that she is writing for 
sensational effect. 


The Ideal Motor Tour in France "© “ 
the best 
travel books of the year is Walter Hale’s 
“The Ideal Motor Tour in France,” (Mc- 
Clurg). All good Americans are rushing across 
the ocean with their motor cars, or, if with- 
out them, with the intention of hiring them 
when they get safe on the other side. There 
is no more delightful way of seeing Europe, 
and it need not be so very expensive if it is a 
Dutch-treat party. When one person pays 
all the expenses it amounts to more than 
railway traveling; but when the expenses 
are divided among a carful, it is much less, 
and certainly is a more attractive means of 
locomotion. Mr. Hale believes in leisurely 
motoring, and not that of the speed lunatics 
who “burn up the roads between the historic 
towns of Europe with the evident intention 
of covering as much ground as possible each 
day.” Personally, he has tried to strike a 
happy medium, and has scheduled long runs 
only when the road was straight and level 
and the country comparatively uninter- 
esting. Mr. Hale has written a practical 
and fascinating book, for even those who 
can not take the tour described will find 
much enjoyment in staying at home and 
reading about it. 


“The Full of the 
The Full of the Moon Mean,” by Caro 
line Lockhart (Lippincott), is an enter- 
taining story. A young woman of the East, 
who is half engaged to a young man in 
her own town, thinks she would like to see a 
product of the wildest West. Te this end, 
she goes alone into a remote part of the 
country where cowboys are as plentiful as 
dancing men in New York. She likes their 
appearance, for they have all the pictur- 
esqueness of her dreams. She finds, how- 
ever, that manly hearts can beat under a 
starched shirt of the latest cut as well as under 
an unconventional flannel garment. The 
story ends as it should. It is full of adven- 
ture and tense situations, and it has in it the 
tang of the hills and the prairies that one 
always finds in Miss Lockhart’s novels. 
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Special Offer 
to All Our Readers 


O you like the picture on the opposite page? Isn’t 
it different? You cannot get this kind of work at the 
ordinary studio. It was done by a master photographer. 


Would you like such a man to take your daughter’s 
yicture—or your baby’s, or your own? 
I y y ) 


Of course you would—we all would, except that we 
don’t always feel like paying such a man’s prices. 


Our Readers Get 20% Discount 





You can get such a picture—with- 
out paying the price. 


The McClure Publications are now 
engaged in a photographic project 
for their woman’s magazine, The 


Ladies’ World. 


Large contracts have been made 
with the finest photographers of 
every large city in the United 
States. 


One condition of these contracts 
is that every studio be thrown 
open to McClure readers, so that 
any member of the “McClure fam- 
ily” may order photographs, for 
a short time, at unprecedented 
prices. 


The photographer’s discount to 
you, as a McClure reader, is 20%. 
All you need is a card of intro- 
duction from us, and that card 
costs you nothing. 


Mail us the coupon below. It will 
bring you a card of introduction 
to the best photographic studio in 


your locality. Then pay the 
studio a visit and look at styles 
and prices. Order whatever you 
like—then present your card and 
get the discount. 


It has never before been possible 
to get a bargain rate at the most 
pe wat os photographic studios in 
America. It is not now possible 
for the general public. ut you, 
as a McClure reader, can get this 
bargain— now—just rf cutting the 
coupon, and mailing it to 
McClure’s Magazine, 251 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 





July 


Please send me a card of introduction to 
the best photographer in my locality, this 
card to entitle me to a 20% discount in 
case I wish to make a purchase there. 


Name 





Address 
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Circulation 
How we get it and what we get for it. 


This advertisement is addressed 
to those advertisers who think 
that “How we get it” has a bear- 
ing on the value of Leslie’s cir- 
culation. 

97° of Leslie’s circulation is 
subscription. We employ sales- 


men to sell Leslie’s just as you, a 


manufacturer, employ salesmen 
to sell your product. We have 
21 branch sales offices and 24 sub- 
branches, located in the big 
cities. 

We send out our salesmen with 
strict orders as to whom to sell 
and whom not to sell. 

Our agents solicit the respon- 
sible men and women in a com- 
munity. Our prizes do not go 
to the salesmen who secure the 
largest number of subscribers, but 
to those who secure the largest 
number rated in Dun’s or Brad- 
street’s. Next we give credit to 
salesmen who sell Leslie’s to pro- 


fessional men—doctors, lawyers 


and ministers. The last classi- 
fication for which we give credit 
is a subscriber who has a resi- 
dence telephone. 27% of the 
total subscribers sold during the 
past month have a Dun or Brad- 
street rating. 

This does not mean that the 
other 73°% are undesirable, either 
as subscribers or customers for 
your goods. Consider the number 
of responsible people of your 
own acquaintance who have not 
a commercial rating either be- 
cause of their employment or 
because they are not the heads of 
business enterprises with need 
to establish credit. 

27% rated in Bradstreet’s or 
Dun’s does mean that Leslie’s 
subscribers, as a class, are men 
and women of responsibility and 
wealth beyond the average read- 
ing public. . 

Another subscription method 
used by Leslie’s, and so far as 
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my knowledge goes by no other 
publisher, is what we call “bank 
sales.” We send salesmen into 
towns with a population of 2500 
or less, to take subscriptions from 
the best people of the town. Then 
our salesman takes all of the 
contracts to a local bank for dis- 
count. Those which the bank 
does not care to discount are not 
accepted. 

Selling subscriptions by this 
direct solicitation gives us an 
opportunity to choose the class 
of our subscribers with care and 


has this advantage—there is less 
duplication with other publica- 


tions than where circulation is 
secured by advertising in other 
publications. 

Leslie’s sells for 10c a copy or 
$5.00 a year. There is practically 
no difference between the per 
copy and the per annum price. 
Instead of making a cash conces- 
sion to induce yearly subscrip- 
tions—a method much in vogue 
we offer a premium as inducement. 


The average cost of premiums 
offered last year was 644%c. Sub- 
scriptions are not accepted for less 
than a year and more than half 
are an eighteen month or two year 
period with the same premium 
offer. 

19°% of the total last year were 
cash sales. On all subscriptions 
sold on the installment basis an 
extra charge of 50 cents is made. 

Certified public accountants 
who made an investigation of 
every detail of our 1913 circula- 
tion, showed us that we had re- 
ceived eight and six-tenths of a 
cent for every copy put out. 
How is that for a ten cent pub- 
lication? 

If you are interested in the 
details of our 350,000 guaranteed 
circulation, I should be glad to 
send you the full report made 
by our certified public account- 


Ceneral Manager 


Leslie’s //lustrated Weekly Newspaper 


New York 
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“LOOK PLEASANT, PLEASE.” 


heat Ce. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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“The Kitchenless Home” 
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has not arrived — 
neither has the ice- 
less refrigerator 
nor the fireless fur- 
nace — but the 
cookless kitchen, 
with comfort and 
contentment, is a possibility in every home 
where the housewife knows the culinary 
uses and food value of 


Shredded Wheat 


With these crisp “*little loaves”? of ready- 
cooked cereal in the home you are ready 
for the unexpected guest, for the uncertain- 
ties of domestic service, for every emer- 
gency of household management. No 
worry or drudgery—we do the cooking for 
you in our two-million-dollar, sunlit bakery. 


Being ready-cooked and ready-to-serve it is so easy to prepare in a few 
moments a delicious, nourishing meal with Shredded Wheat Biscuit and 
fresh raspberries or other fruits. Heat one or more biscuits in the oven to 
restore crispness; then cover with berries and serve with sugar and cream. 








) “It’s All in the Shreds” 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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1 TALC POWD 
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ROM the time mother se- 
lected your tale powder until 
now, when you are choosing your 
own — there is always a Colgate 


Tale for you. 
a standard Talc 


lgate’s has been 
Powder for years —“ Safest and best 
for you and your children.” Our 
Baby Talc, like baby himself, is new— 
d welcome See the new blue 
box—below) It isa real boric pow- 































der from exactly the same formula 
as our other talc powders, except the 


| 
perfume — which is less pronounced 
may therefore be preferred for 


delightful perfumes — 






| 
| There is wide choice in our eight 
| 
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Cashmere Bouquet Baby Talc 
La France Rose Violet 
Monad Violet Dactylis 
Tinted Eclat 

and Unscented 











ifter the bath — for 
chapped skin —for dress shields — for the 


| oa 
a refreshing and beautify | . 









Colgate’s Tale is found wherever Totlet 
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Introduce the man-of-the- house 
ilso to Colgate’s Talc. He will find 
it a “finish” to the perfect shave 
which he obtains with Colgate’s 
Shaving Stick 















COLGATE & CO 


, on 
190 Fulton Street New York 


Mate {Cashmere Bougu sp—lLux us, Lasting, Refined 
















